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We deem the Conclusion of our First Volume a fit occasion for stating, 
that the due arrangement and proportion of the different heads of Contents 
are the points in which we chiefly hope to effect an improvement for the fu- 
ture. In the present Number, for instance, our Political Summary, and 
several other matters of historical interest, are omitted, in consequence ot 
the undue extension of the Miscellaneous Part of the Magazine. ‘To these 
may be added the Report of Music,—the postponement of which, however, 
is the less to be regretted, inasmuch as there happen to be notices of musical 
subjects in several other Articles. The plan which we have now laid down, 
in consequence of the experience of the six Numbers, will, we trust, ensure 
to each feature of the Publication its due place and proportion—so that we 
confidently expect that (barring accidents) we make our last apology on 
this score. The Summary of Public History shali certainly receive, for the 
future, a very principal share of our attention ; and it is our wish to render 
the Critical Department of our Magazine a rather more complete record of 
the Literature of the period than it has hitherto been. We do noi, however, 
by any means, hold ourselves bound to discharge the duty of a regular Re- 
view ; and we shall still continue to guide our Notices of New Books by a 
feeling of what is characteristic and important in Literature, rather than by 
a desire to run over the List of Publications. 


Our Correspondents, whose Articles are not intended for publication, will, 
for the most part, hear from us privately. Several Communications, 0” 
hand, are destined to appear. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 


—<_ 


NERO :—ELLISTON, &c. 
OR, 
THE EMPEROR ACTOR, AND THE ACTOR EMPEROR. 


Tue history of Nero, as Emperor, 
is well known ;—but Nero, as Actor 
and Singer, is a less intimate ac- 
quaintance of the generality of per- 
sons: some few particulars of him as 
an amateur performer, gleaned from 
the minor Latin historians, may not 
be unacceptable:--and, in talking ofan 
emperor and an actor, we foresee that 
it will be impossible toavoid alluding, 
in some way or other, to our Sove- 
reign Manager and Actor—we do not 
mean the King of England—but the 
“Great Lessee” of Drury-lane. 

Nero’s misfortunes commenced at 
an age when the lesson of adversity 
is thrown away. His mother being 
exiled by his uncle Calynea, he was 
confided to his aunt Lepida, a wo- 
man of great wealth, but of wild, loose 
manners, and unprincipled conduct. 
This lady, with characteristic pru- 
dence, entrusted the education of her 
nephew to two personages, who were, 
it is true, both s/aves—but then the 
one was a dancer, and the other a 
barber :—sub duohus pedagogis, salta- 
foreettonsore! In the hands of these 
worthies our promising lad remained, 
until his mother, under Claudius, was 
re-called from her exile: he then re- 
coyered part of his paternal heritage, 
to which was added a share inthe pro- 
perty of his father-in-law Crispus Pas- 
simus, an orator of whom it is said, 
that he was more rich than eloquent; 





resembling, in this respect, our cele- 
brated contemporary Mr. , M. P. 
for ‘ 

Young Nero was now entitled to 
look about him for more stylish pre- 
ceptors ; and he, or his natural guar- 
dians for him, pitched upon the fa- 
mous Seneca, then in great vogue as 
a philosopher and lady’s man. Seneca 
was the first /el-esprit of Rome at 
this time:—no evening party was 
considered complete without the rhe- 
torician of the Portico. He started 
questions in morals and metaphysics, 
and hunted them down before the 
company for its diversion, in the same 
way as they dissected the parfait 
amour, and made young Bossuet 
preach till midnight, at the Hotel 
Rambouillet :—or, to give more re- 
cent examples, as Professor 4m 
heim handled male and female heads 
at Mrs. ’s; and as Mr. Paine 
Knight discourses on the principles 
of taste, and the execution of ca- 
meos, at Lady ’s. Seneca, in 
truth, was just such amoralist as Mr. 
Knight is a connoisseur. ‘The former 
was as worthy to be ethical proiessor 
to the fashionable circles of Rome, as 
the latter is to guide the patronage of 
the British Institution, and fill the 
office of director of the Dandy Dilet- 
tanti. Nero’s tutor was rich; more- 
over he was suspected of an affair 
with Julia, sister of the Emperor Ca- 
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ligula :—all this made him fashion- 
able, and he used to prove, to the 
edification of the Roman fashionables, 
that “the virtues arecorporeal”’—much 
in the same way that Mr. Knight is 
accustomed to demonstrate to our’s 
the clumsy deformity of the Athenian 
Theseus and Ilyssus, those glorious 
remains of ancient sculpture, rescued 
by Lord Elgin from speedy destruc- 
tion, and now happily placed in our 
national museum. 

Seneca’s scholar profited by his mas- 
ter’s instructions. He learnt that a 
man struck dead by lightning, in a 
thunder storm, may derive consola- 
tion, under the accident, from the re- 
flection that Ais death makes a great 
noise in the world:—and, again, that, 
if swallowed up in an earthquake, we 
have reason to be proud, because af 
our destruction the earth trembles! 
There was one thing, however, that 
Nero never could be taught: strange 
to say, Seneca could not make a poet 
of him! Notwithstanding all the 
pains taken to get him to write to 
measure, he remained as utterly inca- 
pable of composing verse as a Quar- 
terly Reviewer is of criticising it. In 
spite of this, however, his poetical 
works (written under the rose by his 
master, and very bad) were publish- 
ed, after he became emperor, by the 
Roman “ Mr. Murray,” who em- 
ployed five hundred copyists for the 
first twelve months in multiplying 
the MSS.—Criticism on these poems 
was more easy than safe: the impe- 
rial bookmaker challenged it magna- 
nimously, for the sake of stopping for 
ever the mouths of the critics who 
ventured itrashly.—It was afterwards 
made death, without benefit of clergy, 
to fall asleep when the emperor was 
singing; and Vespasian, then a sub- 
ject, being seen to nod on one of these 
occasions, it wag hinted to him to 
take care his head did not tumble Si 
This idea of changing “ink for blood,” 
has been, we are sorry to say, enter- 
tained in modern times: Scuderi gave 
his poems to the world, prefaced with 
the following comfortable notice,— 
* Should any one do me the honour to find 
these verses BAD, I heg leave to acquaint 
him, that my name is Scuderi, and that 
Z weara sword!” In this reviewing 
age such an intimation would be 
queerly taken :—it would be deemed 
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a breach of the privilege of Editor. 
ship; and the generality of Editors, 
like certain M. P.s, would, no doubt. 
think it their duty to do violence to 
their courage, by declining the chal. 
lenges of angry authors, for the sake 
of sustaining inviolate the rights of 
their office. Some few, perhaps, might 
prefer practising at a mark :—and 
when able to snuff a candle at ten 
paces, any reviewer might safely 
enough, we apprehend, undertake the 
works of the most irascible of our 
writers. Were this belligerent spirit, 
however, to take possession of au- 
thors, we would, for our own parts, 
recommend to our brethren the use of 
ash or oak, in preference ;—and, in 
grasping their plants, they might plead 
the example of the ancient Latin phi- 
losophers :-—Diodorus Siculus relates, 
that the sages of Rome never appezr- 
ed in the Via Sacra (the Roman Ox- 
ford-street), without a sfowt stick, 
Which they found absolutely neces- 
sary to keep off the school boys, who 
thought it excellent sport to hunt 
down a professed wiseacre. 

But we have stolen a march on Ne- 
ro’s scholarship, in thus alluding to 
what took place long after, when the 
tree was known by its ripe fruit. It 
was the practice amongst the smart 
young men of genteel station in Rome, 
to plead causes in public ;—these held 
the place of our college exercises, aud 
distinction in them was much coveted 
by the youths of political hopes, or 
ambition—for speaking was the only 
means of powerfully influencing po- 

ular opinion in the days of the Hear- 
ing Public, the ancestor of the Read- 
ing Public (whom God preserve !)— 
when an empire was comprised in a 
city, and people had not learned to 
pen themselves up in counting-houses 
and club-rooms, but lived abroad in 
the enjoyment of the air, and under 
the canopy of heaven. Nero, it was 
soon found, made as poor a pleader 
as a poet ;—so Seneca, to whom no- 
thing came amiss, touched him up 
some oratory, as the writing master 
of a Kensington “ Seminary for a select 
number” touches up the boys’ pieces* 
before the holidays. It is remarked, 
that Nero was the first of the Cesars 
to whom such aid was necessary. All 
before, even to Claudius, were elo- 
quent and well informed. 





* We use the technical ward, to show the universality of our knowledge. 
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Thus behind hand in literature and 
eloquence, Nero showed a disposition 
towards some of the fine arts: he 
took to— 


Guitar and other sorts of strumming, 


and sketched a little. Singing, how- 
ever, soon became his hobhy,—if so 
violent a figure can be allowed— 
and of acting he was a devoted ama- 
teur. The talents of the theatre were 
almost the only ones now honoured 
at Rome. Why did not “ TueGreat 
Lessee” of Drury-lane live then and 
there! He would have been treated 
with.a consideration commensurate— 
we will not say, with his merit,—for 
“ treat a man according to his deserts, 
and who would escape a whipping ?” 
—but almost with his own opinion of 
his own importance, respectability, 
talents, wealth, worth, wit, beauty, 
bravery, grace, generosity, and good 
nature! The magistrates of Rome— 
the aldermen of the Capitol—were 
accustomed to conduct favorite actors 
THE CLOWN 


to their homes after the night’s per- 
formance, as an acknowledgmeut of 
the admiration due by all classes to 
those who honour their country by 
the display of great qualities. This 
custom, it is just possible, might ap 
pease even Mr. Elliston’s voracious 
appetite for fame—but we are sure 
nothing short of it will.* The High 
Bailiff of Westminster on horseback 
before the Manager’s carriage, and 
the Sheriffs of London on foot after! 


If the worthy and modest Mr. Sheriff 


Parkins should be inclined to contend 
here also for presidency over his bro- 
ther, we dare say he might be per- 
mitted to mount behind, and stand as 
footman. But would ¢his satisty him? 
We must absolutely, however, draw 
out, at full, the order of the proces- 
sion, tor the idea of it pleases us 
mightily :—and, now we think of it, 
we shall propose a substitute for the 
High Bailiffot W estminster,--whohas 
enough to do at the radical elections. 
Suppose then we begin with— 


OF THE CIRCUS 


(on horseback) 
in the costume of the Brentford Tailor. 
Canpie Snurrers in procession (two and two). 
BILL STICKER 
(in a domino); 

Supported by Newsparer Critics, (in masks) ; 
The former bearing a huge Placard, in lieu of a Banner, with Mr. Kean’s 
name inscribed on it in Brobidnaggian Pica! 
Mr. Kean—himself! 

—(below the middle size.)— 

DRURY LANE RENTERS, 

In Mourning Coaches, and with Crape Hat-bands. 
First Banp or Music—playing the air 
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Alone in his carriage,—with the 


Editor of the Examiner on the box, brandishing a manuscript play, 
truncheon-fashion,—drawn by 
the Performers and Authors of the Theatre. 
EMPTY CARRIAGES, 
in a line,—each coachinan bearing a name inscribed on his hat-band ;— 
amongst them those of 
Garrick, Sheridan, Bannister, Suet, Jordan, &c. 

Seconp Banp or Music—An, 

The Dead March in Saul. 





* Our Actor Emperor has his bulletins of the state of his health, and his announce- 
ments from his Board of Works, which are given in a way to strike the public dumb 
with admiration. Gcorge Pearson, M.D. of George-street, Hanover-square, announces 
that ** Mr. Elliston is considerably relieved from his late severe disorder, but still so ill 
as to be incapable of any performance in his profession.” 
formances go on as before. The tradesmen of the theatze are invited, at the bottom of 
the play-bills, close to “ the newly acquired honours of Mr. Kean,” to send in their 
accounts... W ould it not be more natural to invite them to the reverse ? 





His extra-pro/issional per- 
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The municipal part of the proces- 
sion we leave to be arranged by the 
proper officer,—fearful lest we should 
wound Madame Etiquette in some 
tender part. Were we, for instance, 
to misplace Mr. Sheriff Parkins, we 
might be accused of doing the old 


lady an injury in the very seat of 


honour:—we mean 


——the place where honour's lodg'd, 
As wise philosophers have judg’d, 
Because a kick in that place more 
urts honour, than deep wounds before. 


The shade of Nero will not be of- 
fended at this short sally from his 
history, to pay a tribute to the con- 
sequence of a brother ‘‘heir to fame ;” 
—ftor Mr. Elliston is an absolute mo- 
narch in his own premises—we mean 
in the premises of which he has a 
lease for several years ;—and if the 
Emperor swaggered as a player, it 
may beaffirmed that our playerismore 
than even with him,—for his swag- 
ger is beyond that of any Emperor: 
—whom we have ever seen at least,— 
but we have never been amongst the 
Turks, nor in Persia. 

Nero at first reined-in his am- 
bition: —he did not deem it pru- 
dent to disclose all at once the full ele- 
vation of his views, so he com- 
menced as author, not allowing any 
thing to escape him which could in- 
dicate that he was hardy enough to 
coutemplate becoming a comedian. 
The first literary production which 
can fairly be called his own, was a 
pantomime. It was named the Loves 
of Pasiphiie. Nothing was left un- 
represented, and the ladies returned 
from the theatre to read, or seek to 
read, Seneca’s mora/s—the single 
Ms. of which had just then come 
out, and two hours’ possession of it 
was as desperately intrigued for by 
the Roman women of fashion, as 
our’s, of the second and third mag- 
nitude, now intrigue for an admission 
to Almack’s. Who was the fair ar- 
bitress—the mistress of destiny and 
distinction—the awarder of triumph 
or of mortification—in short, who 
was the Lady Jersey, of the year 
60, in the capital of the world,—the 
object of the incense of peets of all 
ranks, from the Byron and the Moore, 
down to the Twiss of Nero’s reign— 
we have not been able, with all our 
learning, to find out. Whoever she 
was, she would no doubt have the 


arrangement of the circulation of the 
precious novelty ; and she would Ie 
besieged by petitioners, buried under 
cards, and exhausted by making apo- 
logies. . 

Nero’s next “ thing” was caring. 
a ballet—and it was expected as anx- 
iously as people are now looking for 
the publication of Don Juan’s tresh 
Cantos, in consequence of hearing 
that a Great Authority has pronoune- 
ed them to be “ dull and decent.” 
This announcement has excited great 
interest,—for every one thinks it next 
to impossible that the noble writer's 
poetry should be either one or the 
other. Icarius had prodigious suc- 
cess, and was thought to reflect im- 
mortal honour on the author, in con- 
sequence of what happened to the 
actor who pertormed the principal 
part, on the first representation. I. 
fell, and broke his neck, while taking 
a flight under the orders of Dedalus : 
—but it was suspected that Nero had 
himself secretly prepared for the oc- 
currence of an incident so likely to be 
popular in the then state of dramatic 
taste at Rome. From the force of his 
fall, the blood of the unfortunate man 
sprung up to the place where the 
Emperor was seated, and made itself 
visible on his robes. This accident 
encreased the acclamations: it was 
said to be the most appropriate tri- 
bute to the genius that composed the 
ballet. All Rome swarmed = iext 
morning with odes, sonnets, and epi- 
grams on the fact—several of which 
Nero himself set to music, and they 
were included in the next number of 
the Roman Melodies. 

Terpnus was a famous lute player 
and teacher of music in the capital: his 
prices were high, but his fingers were 
light and suple, and his science was 1in- 
mense. Hebecame music master to the 
Emperor, and discharged his duties in 
this capacity with a firmness and sc- 
verity that might have put Seneca to 
the blush. It was one of the doc- 
trines of this rigid instructor, that 
no man could sing well with a full 
stomach: Nero fasted whole days, 
but still sang no better: his voice was 
hoarse and feeble—vrocis exigua ¢ 
fusce. Terpnus recommended brisk 
and bitter purgatives: Nero took them 
without making a wry face, yet still 
he sung in a way that would hardly 
have gained him an engagement from 
Mr. Taylor of our Opera-house 
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Yerpnus was determined to try every 
thing before giving up; he ordered 
his scholar to add to fasting and phy- 
sic the use of a remedy which is more 
commonly employed in France than 
in this country ; Nero did all he was 
bidden do, and sung no better for all 
he did.—When ‘Terpnus fairly saw 
that the case was hopeless, he pro- 
nounced that his pupil had become an 
admirable player and singer—that his 
voice was of wonderful compass, his 
ear of astonishing accuracy—and that 
his knowledge bea this own:—headd- 
ed that he would match him against 
the first performers of the theatres. 
Private concerts were now given at 
the palace, at which Terpnus was 
leader, and where some of the most 
celebrated professional persons were 
admitted to the honour of singing and 
playing with the Emperor. They 
themselves confessed that they were 
nothing to him; totally unworthy of 
taking the second in a glee with him, 
—nay of rosining his bow !—Terpnus 
had more of Nero’s confidence than 
his ministers of state:—one slave 
alone was on a footing of still greater 
familiarity with the Emperor. 

The result of these private perform- 
ances was, that the public took the 
matter up. The trades, the clergy, 
the lawyers, the magistrates, the pro- 
fessors of the Roman empire went in 
separate bodies, and laid their hum- 
ble addresses and remonstrances at 
the foot of the throne:—they paid 
the piper, they said, and they wished 
to hear him: Nero pleaded his nerves, 
yet professed that there was no sacri- 
fice of feeling which he would not 
make to give satisfaction to his loving 
subjects. If they were bent on his 
public appearance they must be gra- 
tified: but he really could not sum- 
mon courage enough to ‘face the cri- 
tics of Rome: he was not worthy to 
tread the boards of the theatres of 
the metropolis : a provincial town was 
better adapted to the mediocrity of 
his pretensions, and there he might 
possibly have some claims to be heard 
with indulgence. Naples, in fine, 
was chosen as the place where the 
Emperor would make his debit. The 
post horses were knocked-up; the 
stage coaches carried double the num- 
ber allowed by the Act; the Neapoli- 
tan lodgings were all let at immense 
prices; and many thousands shared 
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the beds of the lazzaroni—that is to 
say, slept in the streets. Nero’s name, 
at length, appeared in the play-bills 
which announced a new opera ;—but 
the Emperor, unlike Mr. Elliston’s 
Mr. Kean, did not stipulate that it 
should appear in larger letters than 
the others. In fact, he feit jealous of 
any marks of extra respect paid to 
him: he was afraid that he owed 
these to his rank, and he wished the 
sovereign to be lost in the actor ; it 
Was in this latter capacity alone that 
he desired to be regarded, and he 
made it a rule to observe all the forms 
of submission and supplication to- 
wards the public, which were then, as 
now, common to the profession.} Faith- 
ful to all the observances of the 
stage, the historians record that he 
never was known either to cough or 
spit when on the scene—both being 
prohibited to actors. One day, when 
he was performing the part of a king 
in tragedy, he accidentally let his 
sceptre fall ; such awkwardness was 
always severely hissed by the Roman 
audience, and Nero made haste to 
recover what he had dropped, dying 
with fright lest his blunder should 
draw down upon him the displeasure 
of the house. Yet there was not an 
individual in it who was not liable to 
be put to death with torments by this 
trembling competitor for public ap- 
plause! 

The name of the opera in which 
Nero first appeared, has not been 
handed down to us: it is recorded, 
however, that while the new candi- 
date was singing his first song, the 
shock of a pretty smart earthquake 
was felt:—this disturbed the audience 
a little, but the anxious performer 
was too much engrossed by his own 
hopes and fears to be sensible to any 
thing so irrelevant as an earthquake : 
he remained unconscious of the move- 
ment of the ground under him, and 
attributed the commotion in the thea- 
tre to the power of his voice. Nei- 
ther the manager, nor his courtiers, 
cared to undeceive him. The per- 
formance was given out for repetition 
with unbounded applause from a 
most brilliant and overflowing audi- 
ence; but alas, every research we 
make into history helps to prove that 
there is nothing new under the sun! 
Many of our readers, no doubt, would 
feel pretty confident that the art of 
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pacling a house was a modern inven- 
tion: it seems indeed to wear a mo- 
dern air, like the invention of water- 
rool stuffs; of the drop at the Old 
bailey; of the steam-loats; walk- 
ing-stick umbrellas ; schools for all; 
and the stereotype. ‘They would be 
mistaken, however ;—whatever may 
be the exclusive right of the moderns 
to several of these clever contrivances, 
—the useful art of preparing an au- 
dience for the reception of a new 
play, or a new performer, was well 
known to the antients. The “ Free 
List” was not excluded from Nero’s 
‘* first appearance on any stage:” on 
tle contrary, it is said that five thou- 
sand of the young nobility, and the 
dashing fellows of the streets and cof- 
fee-houses of Naples, were selected 
from amongst the finest looking and 
strongest of these classes, and dis- 
persed in all quarters of the theatre 
to talk loudly of the marvellous ta- 
lents of the debutant, and to keep up 
an almost perpetual storm of ap- 
plause. In regard to the latter we 
are but mere novices compared with 
the Romans—uncultivated barbari- 
aus, ignorant of refinement and the 
ingenious contrivances by which, in a 
high state of civilization, simplicity is 
got rid-of in every thing. The Latin 
amateurs possessed several different 
methods of expressing their approba- 
tion :—each had its particular occa- 
sion, and was adapted to a particular 
shade, or kind of merit. To have em- 
ployed one for another, would have 
stamped indelibly the stigma of ig- 
norance and vulgarity on any one :— 
the luckless blunderer would have 
been set down for a Scythian or a 
Briton just caught, and laughed 
at, as he would now be laughed at 
who should clap a speech in the 
house of Commons, or cry “ hear 
him” to Kean, when he has electrified 
the pit by losing his voice. The 
bombi, we learn, applauded by imi- 
tating the sound of bees:—the zm- 
brices made a noise like the falling of 
hail-stones: the ¢este resembled the 
clashing of shells one against the 
other. Those who went to applaud, 
left their rings behind them, that they 
might neither hurt their fingers, nor 
the precision of the sound. All these 
are refinements which have been lost 
in the lapse of ages: Addison’s trunk 
maker, with his knockings on the 
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boards, was but a clumsy fellow in 
comparison. 

Nero's fame, acquired as an actor 
at Naples, made a lively sensation at 
Rome. The reporters for the news. 
papers were at Baia, it being summer- 
time, sending up news to the editors 
of what was going on at that fashiy)- 
able watering place. From Baia to 
Naples the distance is trifling > and 
they used to go over of an afternoon 
in the short stages to see Nero play, 
after which they sent up their criti- 
cisms, as they called them, by ex- 
press to Rome. In general they were 
dull things, but they sufficed to set 
the Romans a-talking of the Imperial! 
Player. They were unanimous that 
Nero had a celestial voice: this was 
enough to inflame the Roman mob 
(more particularly as it was paid by 
the police for the paced, to demand 
with outcries that it should not waste 
its sweetness in the second town of 
the empire, when the first languished 
for want of it. Nero could resist his 
good citizens of Rome no longer: he 
yielded however to their desires with 
* slow, reluctant, amorous delay.’ 
First it was intimated that amateurs 
of respectability might hear the Em- 
peror at “ The Gardens :” which was 
a little theatre, like ours of the Huy- 
market—but with a prettier name— 
where the novices from the country 
generally made their first trials be- 
fore hazarding an appearance on the 
stage of Pompey’s grand theatre.— 
The former place of amusement was 
situated in the gardens near the Ti- 
ber, which Julius Cesar had made a 
gift of to the Roman people. A riot 
was very nearly the consequence 0! 
Nero’s coyness: the military even 
were infected, and the centinels at tlie 
door of the imperial apartment ce- 
manded that the Emperor should, 
without further shilly-shallying, come 
out at once in the large house. What 
could he do, so pressed? It was ail- 
nounced that the Emperor ceded to 
the wishes of his people, and he went 
in procession to the theatre, the great 
officers of the court carrying his lute. 
The consul, Cluvius Rufus, came tor- 
ward from behind the scenes, aud l- 
timated that the Emperor had chosen 
the part of Niobe to appear in for the 
first time before a Roman audience. 
The theatre rang with acclamations, 
and he was honoured with the mos! 
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signal applause all the way through. 
The actors at this time sung and play- 
ed always under a mask, and Nero 
conformed to this custom: when his 
part was a male one, his mask was a 
portrait of his own face ;—his female 
masks resembled his various mistres- 
ses. The tragedies in which he chief- 
ly acted and sung are recorded under 
the tollowing titles—Canace in labour 
— Orestes the assassin of his mother— 
Edipus tearing his eyes out—HHercules 
mad. In this last piece the Emperor 
played Hercules, and a soldier, one of 
the new levies, being on guard in the 
theatre, and seeing Nero seized on 
the stage and bound in chains, flew 
towards him to render him assistance, 
while the audience mingled their 
bursts of laughter with a thunder of 
approbation. The tellow, whether 
cunning Or ignorant, was at least 
lucky—for he was soon made a cen- 
turion of the body guard. 

Greece was then to Italy what 
Italy is now to England. Nero had 
been successtulin Rome, but in Achaia 
what would they say of him? He 
could not be easy till he had made the 
expernnent. It was satisfactory to 
his heart’s content. The various 
towns sent him crowns of merit, and 
the deputies, who brought them, 
were admitted to his presence in pre- 
ference to all others. Public dinners 
were given to the imperial itinerant 
in the course of his progress ; and at 
these the Emperor sang as soon as the 
cloth was removed. On one occasion 
the company could not wait so long, 
and prayed him to favour them 
with a single verse between the 
courses. Nero complied, and threw 
them all into such raptures, that the 
gameand pastry were suffered to go off 
untouched. On observing this, Nero 
exclaimed—* the Greeks only ought 
to hear me :—they only are worthy of 
me and my art.” Juvenal’s descrip- 
tion of the Greek character serves to 
explain this superiority of taste which 
the Emperor complimented. 

_ At Olympia he made an innovation 
in the Games, by introducing a prize 
for lute playing. He wivhed, in short, 
to be a victor in these famous games, 
and did not much like trying his hand 
in a boxing or wrestling match. He 
gained the prize he gave, and the 
news of his triumph spread even to 
a ‘oe they imagined that 
‘ore |, 
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Olympia was a new kingdom con- 
quered by the Roman arms. But po- 
litics were now far from Nero's 
thoughts: his freed-:nan Helius pres- 
sed him to return to Rome where im- 
portant affairs demanded his pre- 
sence: — you wish to hurry me 
back, I perceive,” replied the Kmpe- 
ror ;—** but you ought rather to ad- 
Vise me not to think of returning be- 
fore | have acquired a glory worthy 
of myself.” In the mean time, Vin- 
dex, who held a command amongst 
the Gauls, revolted against the Kin- 
peror, and justified his conduct by 
enumerating the many sanguinary 
atrocities which his sovereign had 
committed in the eyes of the world. 
Nero was but little touched by the 
accusations of burning, poisoning, 
parricide, and such tritles ; but when 
Vindex proceeded to call him a 
wretched actor and a worse singer, hie 
was most sensibly affected, and wrote 
to the senate protesting against. the 
foulness of this calumny, in language 
rather pathetic than vindictive. He 
had a bad sore throat, he said, which 
caused considerable hoarseness, other- 
wise he would have gone to the house 
himself, and convinced the members 
of the falsehood of the imputation. 
In his letter, however, he thus ap- 
pealed to them :—*‘ I solemnly ask 
you, conscript fathers, is any one of 
you acquainted with a better: musi- 
cian, a finer singer, or a more clever 
lute-player than myself? If he is, let 
him declare the name of the artist 
whom I shall be proud to honour.” 

When the senate passed the decree 
condemning Nero to be whipped to 
death, and while he was with dithcul- 
ty screwing his courage up to the 
sticking place of suicide, he was heard 
groaning to himself inwardly, in the 
very agonies of such a mental strug- 
gle —* Oh that the world should be 
condemned to lose my talents while 
they are yet in their prime !” 

This is indeed the ruling passion 
strong in death:—yet we have no 
hesitation to express Our conviction 
that “ Tur Great Lesse” would be 
found in equally trying circumstances, 
equally true to himself, and the dig- 
nity of his office. In the very jaws of 
theatrical damnation, we have seen 
him as full of his own consequence, 
as undisturbed in his vanity, as if the 
boxes were waving handkerchiefs and 
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fadies’ shawls, and the pit huzzaing 
on the benches. Of the manager's 
vanity then it may be said, that it 
smiles— 


At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. 
The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 


Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years, 
But ¢¢ shall flourish in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 
The wreck of matter, and the crush of 
worlds ! 
We should like to hear Mr. Elliston 
repeat these fine lines. 








ON MUSICAL STYLE ; 


PRINCIPALLY WITH REFERENCE 70 THE ENGLISH AND ITALIAN 
SCHOOLS OF MUSIC. 


Ix our monthly Reports of Musical 
performances and publications, we 
have only been able to consider Musi- 
eal Practice as it actually stands at 
present ; but further and deeper con- 
sideration is due to a subject so inti- 
mately connected with others which 
are universally allowed to be of the 
first importance,—namely, public 
taste, social refinement, the pitch of 
the intellectual character of the time, 
&c. &c. The general inquiry into 
which it is now our purpose to enter, 
may be considered as a preparation 
tor more expanded critical notices, 
than circumstances have hitherto per- 
mitted us to give, of those musical 
persons of high talent who profession- 
ally lead and gratify the public taste, 
and occupy what may be termed the 
chief musical stations of the age and 
country. 

The important and apparent change 
in opinion and feeling with regard to 
musical practice, which distinguishes 
the present time from the past, may 
be comprised in two particulars :— 
the sudden rise in estimation, and 
improvement in practice, of instru- 
mental above vocal music ; and a daily 
augmenting tendency in the latter to 
decline from expression to mere agi- 
lity. After what we have just stated 
of the superior regard in which in- 
strumental music is now held by the 
real judges and lovers of the art, it 
is necessary to observe, to prevent 
mistakes, that the affections of the 
million retain their original bias, and 
still lean strongly towards “ a good 
song.” Before entering on the im- 
provement which has taken place in 
the instrumental branch, we propose 
offering some observations more par- 
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ticularly connected with the other; 
and these, for the sake of clearness, 
we shall separate into two divisions 
which may be thus specified : 

I. A preliminary dissertation on the 
greater and more prominent charac- 
teristics of musical style, both Eng- 
lish and Italian, as they are now vi- 
sible in the public performances at 
the opera, theatres, concerts, and ora- 
torios of the country : 

II. Critical and descriptive por- 
traits of the principal vocalists. 

The gentle reader,—and in these 
days all readers are gentle,—will not, 
it is hoped, take fright at this me- 
thodical arrangement. It is only in- 
tended to mark the general direction 
and main objects of our journey ; but, 
in the course of our progress, we shall 
be as excursive as the most desultory 
disposition can desire. Indeed we 
claim it as a privilege, to have per- 
mission to proceed with, or turn trom, 
a subject, just as we may Imagiic 
that others, or ourselves, are likely to 
be interested or fatigued by it. Of 
ultimate arrival at the object we have 
in view, we shall take care to make 
sure ; and this is all we promise for. 
Allons done !—To our preliminary dis- 
sertation § 

The fine arts generally have theu 
origin in the human passions—usin¢ 
this word in its most comprehensive 
sense, as including all the sensibilities 
of human nature: they also depend 
on these, and sometimes lead and 
sometimes follow the march of the 
creators and supporters. With the 
latter, change is continually at work, 
its agents being those numerous phy- 
sical and moral circumstances, which, 
whether the fruit of accident or o 
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plan, impel the condition of a people 
through all the varieties of national 
existence: it follows, therefore, that 
the fine arts cannot be expected to 
remain in a fixed state of attainment. 
The accumulation of public opulence 
always implies a departure from that 
austere and rigid turn of thought, and 
serious deep cast of feeling, which 
distinguish what may be termed the 
acquiring age in the course of civi- 
lized society. The enjoyment of lux- 
urious gratifications supersedes acti- 
vity in pursuit, and the enthusiasm 
of hope: thus in a wealthy state the 
arts have to address themselves to 
appetites that are at once over-excited 
and capricious, and to views that 
have no steady direction, but are al- 
ways varying according to the rest- 
less desire of the moment. 

From the beginning of the century 
which is just passed, to its termina- 
tion nearly, the English were an ac- 
quiring people. ‘They are now an 
enjoying people,—that is to say in 
the sense of our present distinction, 
described in the preceding paragraph. 
The higher and the middle classes 
are of course only concerned in a dis- 
cussion relative to the fine arts; and 
of these it may safely be said, that 
their habits are more luxurious now 
than they have ever before been known 
to be. Pecuniary embarrassment, 
where it exists, does not seem to 
check this at all,—but, on the con- 
trary, would rather appear to supply 
another inducement to plunge into 
the vortex, where reflection and con- 
science are whirled about equally 
with lighter matters. The staple of 
British literature during the last 
twenty years—by which we do not 
mean the stage and the circulating 
library more than the poetry of the 
time—has been either addressed to, 
or engendered by, the disposition we 
have ascribed to this state—a dispo- 
sition of a craving anxious kind, hank- 
ering after excess both in sensual and 
intellectual things. Modern fanati- 
cism in devotion—which is as differ- 
ent from old English puritanism as 
from Scotch Presbyterianism ;—and 
that short dream of exstacy miscalled 
love,—which lives no longer than it 
continues to be exstatic, and is there- 
fore as uncertain as it is intemperate, 
—have both their origin in the same 
constitutional temperament : — both 





are born of irritable and irrited sensi- 
bility ; and thus we explain how Mr. 
Moore's poems, and the Evangelical 
Magazine, are so strongly patronised 
by the existing generation. 

In the days of Handel and of Arne, 
the minds of musical amateurs were 
satisfied with the severe, strong, and 
sublime qualities, and with the chaste 
elegance belonging to the composi- 
tions of these great masters. In every 
thing it was the same: devotion then 
was in its natural state; it lived in 
the sun beam, and drank the gentle 
dews as heaven sent them ; it needed 
not the forcing houses, nor the hot- 
beds of tract-socicties, and missionary 
meetings. Love, in poetry at least, 
was then passion chastened by aflec- 
tion—* perfect esteem enlivened by 
desire.” But public feeling is no 
longer in this healthy state. The 
methodists lave arisen with all their 
raptures of one class,—and the read- 
ers and writers of modern verse with 
all theirs of another. The latter de- 
mand the excitements of a wild, vo- 
luptuous, and irregular muse, whose 
sphere of action is a region warm 
and stimulating, and breathing the 
odours of the east. Such an age is 
precisely that in which the fiery, im- 
petuous, and theatrical appeals of a 
Braham; the wanton luxuriance of a 
Catalani ;—the dissolving sweetness 
of a Mrs. Salmon,—are likely to arise 
and find empire. Sublime and chast- 
ened yield to fearful and soft impres- 
sions. We desire not deep, solemn, 
awful sensations, but we surrender 
ourselves, voluntarily and eagerly, to 
the delicious languor which it is the 
sovereign art of a later school, and 
of the natives of a more brilliant cli- 
mate, to produce. 

Singing, though, as an art, it has 
reached perhaps as high perfection as 
it is capable of attaining, yet, strange 
to say, is very imperfectly understood 
as a science in England. If we are 
asked how or why this is so, we 
shall reply, because literature has yet 
lent but small help to music ; because 
its higher principles have never been 
analysed, examined, and demon- 
strated ; because the technical parts 
of the education of vocalists, and their 
necessary acquaintance with lan- 
guage, their cultivation of personal 
grace, and study of the usages of the 
stage, sae so much time, and ims 
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peratively demand such vast labour ; 
—lastly, because the English, having 
no musical school of their own, are 
compelled to erect the superstructure 
of their national performances upon 
foreign foundations. The Italians— 
(we may almost say the Italiansalone) 
—possess the entrances and passages 
to organic perfection in singing; yet 
xo soon as the elements of instruction 
which we borrow from them termi- 
nate ; so soon as our students attain 
to the production of pure tone,—the 
messa di voce, as they term it, or that 
power which practice gives the singer 
of modifying the quantity of tone at 
will, by the most gradual increase or 
diminution—so soon as the shake, ex- 
ecution, and general facility are at- 
tained—the practical application of 
these several powers and graces to the 
purposes of expression, differs as 
widely as the feelings, the habits, the 
manners of Italy differ from those of 
England. Hence we have a mixed 
instead of a pure style. The under- 
standing of the art becomes gradually 
more high bred and confused; and 
we have devotees to English, and de- 
votees to Italian notions of musical 
expression. The lovers of Italian de- 
licacy, sweetness, lubricity, and vo- 
luptuousness, are abused without re- 
morse by the admirers of the expres- 
sive elocution, energy, strength, and 
magnificence which appertain to the 
great masters of English vocal music ; 
while the latter class as unrelentingly 
stigmatise the stern pertinacity of 
their (pro patria) opponents. He 
who listens to the powerful incanta- 
tions of Purcell, Handel, and Arne, 


The rapt soul sitting in his eyes, 


can yield small attention and slight 
approbation to the lighter grace, the 
soul dissolving tenderness, the won- 
derful complication, the enrapturing 
elegance, or the sprightly annnation 
of Cimarosa, Paisiello, Haydn, Mo- 
zart, and Rossini. The evil would 
be great were the division perempto- 
ry, and the proscription absolute. 
But it is far greater when augmented 
by that illegitimate commixture of 
matter and manner which make the 
strife indefinable and therefore fiter- 
minable. 

Style, in singing, equally as in the 
ether fine arts, has reference to the 
ohjects upon which it is employed, 


and is to be esteemed according to 
the intellectual faculties to which it jg 
addressed. Sir Joshua Reynolds was 
satisfied, in painting, with the two 
capital distinctions, Great and orxa- 
Jmentev. If, insinging, we are con- 
tent with these genera, or if we accept 
the more common division of the sv p- 
LIME and BEAUTIFUL,—species will 
nevertheless be found to multiply in 
each: but this much may be said gene- 
rally—that we ought to class the ex- 
citing causesagreeably totheireflects: 
so that a composition is to be held 
sublime, or beautiful, according to the 
images which it raises,—it is to be 
considered as belonging to the great, 
or the ornamented style, according to 
the class of sensibilities and percep- 
tions to which it is addressed. 

Thus then we come directly to the 
characteristics of style, as well as of 
manner, and we cannot do better than 
assist ourselves here by quoting the 
words of a writer, who appears to 
have treated this matter with a phi- 
losophical regard to the principles 
which guide and govern the opera- 
tions of the human mind. 

«Tt is scarcely possible,” says he, 
« completely to describe in what the 
great style consists. In a singer it 
asks a combination of all the faculties 
of the mind, and graces of execution, 
which address themselves to, and 
command the higher feelings of our 
nature. The elements of this style 
are power, pure tone, and a varied 
expression ;—an entire command ot 
manner, correct taste, and per‘ect 
simplicity,—or, in other words, that 
genuine sensibility, and that intellec- 
tual dignity, which enable us to em- 
body, in their finest forms, the con- 
ceptions of the poct and the composer, 
and to employ, in the best manner, 
the powers of nature and of the art. 

«The difficulty of reaching this 
degree of eminence, combining with 
other causes, has originated a style 
intended to supply the place of the 
great style. This we may term the 
ornamented style. It consists in the 
substitution of light, graceful, florid, 
and surprising passages of execution, 
for the pure, dignified, or impasston- 
ed notes which compose the melody 
of songs in the great style. However 
improbable it may appear at the frst 
glance, aclose examination will con- 
vince us, that the most difficult graces, 
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as they are called, are more easily ac- 
quired than the chaste and austere 
elements of the great style. Orna- 
ments, well performed, are apt to 
seduce our senses by their seeming 
difficulty of execution, and we are led 
away by novelty, by wonder, and by 
surprise, at what, perhaps, we never 
conceived practicable. The emotion 
rises with the rank of the performer ; 
we give credit for more value than 
there really is, and take it upon the 
trust of his personal reputation. The 
judgment is thus silenced, while the 
ear is filled with new, agreeable, and 
unexpected sounds. But we are in- 
fluenced only by an emotion of sur- 
prize, the affections are never en- 
gaged. To satisfy ourselves that 
these ornaments are more easy of ac- 
quisition than the great style, we have 
only to recollect, that they are attain- 
ed by mere repetition, by a vast num- 
ber of acts, and imply no mental ex- 
ertion whatever. ‘The great style is, 
tlierefore, relatively to the ornament- 
ed, what the productions of reasoning 
and imagination are to the agile ex- 
ertions of the body. That such is 
the principle is clearly shown by the 
title, which the Italians have given to 
this species of performance—aria d’a- 
wilita, 

‘It follows then, that the manner 
of a singer must very much depend 
upon the style which he adopts, and 
his choice must necessarily be guided 
by the talents with which nature has 
fitted him; but since cultivation can 
do so much for the mere voice, per- 
haps the range of a performer must 
be determined rather by the faculties 
of the mind, than by any power or fa- 
cility of execution: these being but 
secondary considerations.” 

While the English have been thus 
left to the choice of adopting the tu- 
ition of Italy, or of exploring their 
own way, and forming a system and 
a nomenclature for themselves, the 

talians have long since settled a clas- 
sification according to passions and 
sentiments :—besides the old form of 
the cantata, which embraces almost 
every variety, and besides recitative, 
hoth simple and aceompanied,—they 
have divided their opera into four dis- 
tinct species of air: 

1. Aria cantabiie. 

2. Aria di portamento. 

3. Aria di mezzo carattere. 





4. Aria parlante. 

5. Aria di bravura di agilita. 

The first called cantabile, as if it 
alone were song, allows only such 
images as are pleasurable, moderate- 
ly pathetic, or soothing. Subjects of 
dignity, but calm, and not disturbed 
by passion, form the division of the 
second. The third, as its name im- 
ports, is consonant with various sen- 
timents that do not rise either to the 
suavity of the first, or the importance 
of the second. ‘The fourth takes up 
expression where the third leaves it, 
and branches into the several degrees 
of passion—which, however, the Ita- 
lians treat as species of this genius, 
under names that indicate the nature 
and force of each—such as aria agi- 
fata, aria infuriata, &c. The last is 
chiefly designed to display the agility 
of the singer, and implies little more 
than rapid execution. 

Such are the distinctions by which 
the school of Italy marks the shades 
and gradations of intellectual impres- 
sions in the more serious music, and 
the degree and kind of ornament are 
strictly and justly apportioned to each 
separate division in style. It is a 
vulgar error to believe, as the million 
of mere English hearers do believe, 
that the Italians embroider and over- 
load their singing with random flour- 
ishes. The reverse is the tact. They 
apportion and appropriate graces 
with the nicest understanding of the 
particular character of each compo- 
sition; they even transmute the man- 
ner of giving the same passages “from 
grave to gay, from lively to severe,” 
with an ingenuity and delicacy very 
imperfectly understood or enjoyed by 
the lesssensitive, or less judicious mu- 
sicians of other countries. The glide 
(or portamento, as it has lately been er- 
roneously termed,) is the only grace 
that is nearly universal in its applica- 
tion, and it is the continual use of this 
method of anticipating notes, and ap- 
proximating, as it were, the distance 
of remote intervals, that principally 
disturbs the English sense of proprie 
ty, and renders Italian singing so 
nauseous and affected as it seldom 
fails to appear at first to unaccustom- 
ed ears. This ornament infects and 
corrupts what Englishmen consider 
the energy, purity, and plainness, 
which constitute the elocution and 
the eloquence of vocal art; theseethey 
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spoil, our countrymen have thought, 
with a whine little better than that 
of the conventicle, or the draw] of the 
stage ; and they deform and diminish 
the expression of the passion by affec- 
tation and effeminacy. That these 
opinions are the consequences of pre- 
dilections, or prejudices, entirely na- 
tional, we may gather from the uni- 
versal adoption of the Italian method 
by other countries, and, indeed, from 
the favour into which Italian music 
is gradually rising in England itself. 
Whether they are just will be proved 
by time. According to the received 
opinions of the ablest masters, the 
glide has little or no place in English 
singing. Perhaps the truth lies be- 
tween these opposite lines of practice. 
Another ornament, the shake, is used 
by the Italians much more sparingly 
than by the English, and with greater 
effect. Its adaptation to expression 
is varied by augmenting the velocity 
of the turns, from the slowest suc- 
cession to the swiftest iteration, while 
the increased or diminished quantity 
of volume, as well as the plaintive 
colouring of the tone, convey to it the 
rapturous expression of joy, the mild- 
er and sweeter effect of tranquil plea- 
sure, or the saddest nightingale plaint 
of divine melancholy. The Italians, 
however, as we have just said, use 
this beautiful grace far more sparing- 
ly than the English, and with an ef- 
fect almost unknown to us, because 
we neglect to acquaint ourselves with, 
and to cultivate the power of marking 
those gradations which bestow upon 
the shake its power over passion. 
At the same time, the frequency and 
coarseness of its application, in Eng- 
lish songs, brings it by too much fami- 
liarity into contempt. 

The Italians also possess a species 
of composition, and of execution, in 
the comic songs, and comic concerted 
pieces, to which the English are total 
strangers. We are disposed to think, 
that the progress of Italian music, in 
this country, has been greatly facili- 
tated by the introduction of these de- 
lightful, and, to English execution, 
very difficult novelties.—After the 
diffusion of the knowledge of the lan- 
guage of Italy, we are inclined to be- 
lieve, that the new sensations, con- 
jured up by these pieces, have been 
the most efficient instruments of 
bringing over the severe Mr. John 


Bull to listen, first with complacency, 
and lastly with delight, to the gabble 
and squalls (as he once thought them) 
of the Signors and the Signoras. 
Most of our comic songs are at best 
coarse, not to say, vulgar: they too 
often depend, for effect, upon the 
lowest buffoonery. The Italian Jan- 
guage, with its soft and smooth 
syllables, sprinkled with continual 
vowels, affords an opportunity fo 
the most rapid enunciation, which 
our rough consonants will not permit. 
Hence velocity of articulation is made 
an elegant substitute for the clumsy 
humour of an English comic song’: 
and an agreeable and striking melody 
is thus conveyed and associated in a 
manner that mingles pleasure and 
surprise in almost equal quantities: 
the comic style is thus purified ot 
all its grossness, and exalted by the 
spirit, vivacity, and beauty of the har- 
monies and melodies which this ex- 
pedient enables the composer to unite. 
We doubt, greatly, whether it will 
be ever within the power of our coun- 
trymen to adopt this great improve- 
ment, because the language seems to 
place a bar against it, removeable, if 
at all, only by the most diligent care 
and study in the selection of words— 
a vigilance and toil greater than our 
writers of Operas are disposed to 
exert. 

Storace, had he lived, promised to 
do more towards forming an English 
opera upon the Italian model, blend- 
ing the two styles, yet preserving the 
austerity and stirling sense of English 
taste, than any of his predecessors, 
or any of his successors. We are, how- 
ever, now returning to the same me- 
thods of adaptation ; and it is an ob- 
ject well worthy the attention and the 
talents of our most educated English 
composers. Mr. Attwood, and Mr. 
Bishop are particularly fitted to the 
task. In the serious style, the Ger- 
mans have already accomplished what 
we here propose to our own country- 
men. They, by their Haydn and Mo- 
zart, have incorporated the tenderness, 
sweetness, and variety of Italian me- 
lody, with the natural richness and 
purity of German music. 

English style, properly so called, 
is conversant with none of the mo- 
dern arts of voluptuous insinuation. 
Purcell, Handel, Arne, Jackson, and 
Crotch, are the most genuine English 
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composers we have ; though the stu- 
dies of all these great musicians were 
perfected by analysing, comparing, 
amalgamating, and appropriating, the 
resources of the science of composi- 
tion, as it was presented to them by 
the models of the continent ; by blend- 
ing the various learning they thus 
amassed with the inventions of their 
own proper genius. Their music 
produces none of the effects of Italian 
seduction. It is purely intellectual, 
and addressed to manly sentiment. 
It affects the senses through the high- 
est class of sentiment alone. The 
compositions of many contemporaries, 
such as Mr. Webbe, Dr. Callcott, 
Mr. Horsley, and Mr. Attwood, are 
of a like sterling metal.— While most 
of the popular ballads—those pervad- 
ing mercurial poisons,—the least dose 
a death to sound taste,—are a mon- 
grel breed, possessing neither the 
grace of their Italian, nor the strength 
of their English parent. 

The manner, therefore, of the singer 
must be essentially different, as he 
may be employed, (as it is now con- 
stantly supposed every singer is coms 
petent to be,) upon English or Italian 
compositions, whether religious, dra- 
matic, or orchestral. The English 
expect that sense is to hold equal, if 
not superior, reign with sound. They 
demand, particularly, a bold, plain, 
nervous, elocution, freed alike from 
timid and from weak expression. 
They regard pure tone and articula- 
tion more than flowing execution. 
They ask few graces, but those nei- 
ther common place nor of vulgar 
structure. ‘They wish to have their 
higher affections, rather than their 
lower appetites, moved and excited. 
Such are the attributes of the English 
school, properly so called. But the 
productions of this school are princi- 
pally for the church and the orchestra. 
The operas of Arne, Lindley, Jack- 
son, and Shield, are almost the only 
theatrical compositions that have any 
title to an English genealogy. Sto- 
race sought to graft Italian sound 
upon English sense: but most of the 
music and singing of the theatre is 
mixed, unsound, and in false taste. 





The modern vocal music of Italy 
(particularly that performed in this 
country,) is principally ecclesiastical, 
and for the stage. So little, indeed, 
do we hear of the former, except in 
the Catholic chapels of London, that 
the public generally may be said to 
be unacquainted with any Italian 
music, except that of the opera, al- 
though there are many individuals in 
England thoroughly conversant with 
the musical learning of the various 
continental schools. 

In the Italian operatic composi- 
tions, besides those grand distinctions 
applicable to the passions which the 
stage of Italy addresses, we meet 
with modes of expression purely na- 
tional, the proper feeling of which is 
only to be acquired by long and fa- 
miliar acquaintance with the manners 
ofthe people. ‘Their magnificence is 
not our magnificence, their love is 
not our love, their sorrow not our 
sorrow. Their feelings being more 
vivid, more violent, perhaps, more 
intense, and more short-lived than 
ours, they give a more sudden, more 
rapid, more vehement, more tender, 
representation of them. Of all these 
differences it is indispensable for us to 
have an intimate knowledge before 
we can pretend to determine the pro- 
priety of any particular adaptation, 
or of the manner of any particular 
performer. 

In conclusion, we may observe, 
that the Italians surpass us in all the 
mechanical excellencies of the art ; in 
all that relates to the formation and 
conduct of the voice. In applying 
and directing these excellencies to 
rouse the more sublime, more exalted, 
more powerful, more virtuous senti- 
ments and affections, we yet imagine 
the superiority to remain with our 
own countrymen. ‘To produce vo- 
luptuous tenderness, and that delici- 
ous languor, which is at once the 
malady and the bliss of life, the music 
of Italy, like her climate, possesses 
an influence, which our colder con- 
stitutions and cloudy skies have de- 
nied to us—whether happily or not 
we have now neither opportunity nor 
inclination to consider. 
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This Tale forms an episode in Madame de Genlis’ “ Petrarch et ] 
Fiammetta is supposed to have been the Daughter of Robert of Naples 





Fiaminetia and Boccacto. 


FIAMMETTA AND BOCCACIO. 


P June, 


saure.” 


noble Lady, and, after having been educated in the deepest retirement. 
have been publicly acknowledged, at the age of sixteen, by her royal father. 
and betrothed to the Young Prince of Aragon. 


My story is of that bright time 

Ot life, when Love and Joy are youngest, 
And our passions, in their vernal prime, 
Are as stainless as the veins of blue 

That wander a maiden’s forehead through, 


— The time when the spirit’s hopes are strongest— 


I would tell a tale of affections crost, 

And wither'd—and how I lov’d and lost 

A creature, whose beauty was far above 

My weak harp’s praise, and my fond heart’s love ; 
Yet whose saintly brightness, and heavenly grace, 
Were only the earthly dwelling-place 

Which God to her virtues of heart had given, 

Ere he called her home to her native Heaven. 


There is not a spot in Italy, 
Fair though her vine-trail’d regions be, 
Can match with that the travellers bless 
When they enter Valdarno’s wilderness— 
Sweetness is scatter’d round about, 
For the sky is calm, and the sunniness 
From the moisten’d lemon-flowers draws out 
Odours we almost could wish were less— 
And the magic is there ‘of the sun-shelter’d wood, 
Aud the stream that murmurs in solitude— 
Over its pebbles murmurs, and tells, 
To him that will listen, a thousand spells— 
And the music is there of the low wind’s breath 
Which sings like the swan, more sweet in death, 
As it faints on the listener’s brow, and dies ; 
And all is so bright, that the gazer’s eyes 
Grow tired with beauty.—Unto this spot 
I turned when tired of a worldling’s lot ; 
And I took my lyre and thought to find 
The voice of a friend in the whispering wind, 
And to make myself the companion of all 
The flowers, that start at the young spring’s call ; 
And to sooth my heart with the mysteries, 
Which in scenes like these so rifely rise ; 
That so my spirit, which had been worn 


With the world’s vain cares and passion’s wildness, 


Might grow into a mood of mildness— 
—Alas! it was only more fiercely torn.— 


It chanced as I wander’d, one sunny eve, 
Under the lindens, whose summits waved 
In the gold Italian suns can leave, 

Ere their fire in the glowing sea is laved— 
My harp grew tuneful, and playfully 

I carved my verse on the linden tree— 

It was a song of love, and gladness, 
Gently dash’d with a touch of sadness, 
Such as a lover is fond to bring 


by a 


to 
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Fiunimetia aad Boceacto. 


From his lyre, when his heart is sorrowine— 
On the morrow, when the sun was hi: oh. "s 
{ wander’d those branching arbours by, 
And lo! s ome kind and favouring hand 
Had loosen’d the linden’s el: sping band, 
Whereon I] had carv ‘d my simple lay 

And had cared to bear the v erse aWuy=— 
Again I graved a grateful line, 

And I came agai iit with the morning’s light, 
And found that this worthless verse of mine 
IIad vanish’d with the shades of “night. 


Then my flatter’d heart grew curious, 
And I beaanel that spot like a sylvan power ; 
But the day passed on, and the evening hour 
Came—but that which [ wished came not— 
—The heart’s hopes will not be cheated thus— 
So E made my bed ina myrtle bower; 
And patiently, in this scented spot, 
Outwateh’d the lustre of these eves 
Which sparkle in the cloudless skies— 
But my eyelids droop’d not—for who would lose 
The freshne SS ot the night’s sott dews, 
Or who would shamber, whe n that mild bird 
Which joys in the night-tide’s cali, above 
[lis leaty ‘pillow, i is sweetly heard 
Evermore chaunting,—* I] love, I love.’— 


At last the East grew red, and a warm 
And purple light o’er the landscape crept, 
And the morning’s breeze o’er my forehead swept, 
And I rese from my inatin orison, 
And was stepping forth, when the loveliest form, 
That my eye hath ever rested on, 
Bounded forwards with airy teet 
‘Towards the bower of my retreat— 
She saw me not but pass’d, and flew, 
To the spot where the smooth-stemm’d Iindens grew, 
And when she found no fond verse there, 
She look’d such a playful, and sweet despair, 
That perforce, my heart o'er-master'd me, 
And I pour’d at her feet an eestasy 
Of such trembling words and hopes, as they 
Whom the Boy-god for their idolatry 
Hath fiercely smitten, are fond to say— 


The Maiden at first in terror shrank 
From my vivid tones—but she did not fly, 
And a smile seem’d struggling with a sigh 
Of fear—and yet methought she drank, 
My ardent accents pleasedly— 
— Tis vain—'tis vain—I cannot tell 
Of days and hours, when such scenes return’d 
Only to mock me with their fleetness, 
And then to fade—when my spirit burn’d 
Like a light from heaven, and my heart’s full swell 
Labour’d with its own load of sweetness. 
—That light is quench’d, and that heart grows cold— 
Such are the raptures of earthly mould! 


One moonlight night, when the breeze was sleeping 
So deep, that the light leaves could not stir, 
And it seem’d the spirits of calm were keeping 
41 
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Their watch o’er the universe—we had walk’d 
Beneath the moon-beams, and, as we talk’d 
Of our future hopes, I turn’d to her, 
And question’d of her sire and race ; 
But the maiden turn’d aside her face 
And sigh’d as in sorrow, and said her youth 
Had never known a father’s blessing ; 
And as she spoke, some tears of ruth 
For her own fate fell from her eyes; 

sut then she check’d herself, for she 
Was gladden’d with the sympathies 
Of a mother’s love, whose kind caressing 
Had bless’d her childhood’s purity— 
She said, that in this solitude 
Her years on their dove-wings had flown 
Guilelessly on, and she had known 
Nor friend, nor dear companion, other 
Than her most gentle, tender, mother ; 
*Till my harp’s sounds had dared intrude 
Upon her heavenly sanctitude. 


Thus flew our days, when suddenly 
My royal master called on me— 
For he was willing, that among 
His palace’ high festivities, 
My voice should raise an humble song, 
And he had bade his courtiers all 
Attend a mystic festival ; 
And he had promised that all eyes 
Should brighten up with strange surprise, 
When he unveil'd the mystery.— 
At last the evening came—and each, 
Plumed in their richest pageantry, 
With asking eye and eager speech, 
Hasten’d to the gay palace: I 
Meanwhile had striven skilfully 
To weave some verses that might be 
Worthy that royal jubilee :— 
I took my harp and hasten’d on, 
And mingled with the jewel’d throng, 
That flutter’d like gay flies along, 
Until 1 reach’d the throne, whereon 
The majesty of Naples’ king 
Was seated, ’mid a shining ring 
Of his high nobles—by his side 
The young and princely Aragon 
Stood smiling ; and behind the throne, 
Drooping in many a graceful fold 
Of silk, whose threads were mix’d with gold, 
A curtain fell from loops which shone 
With jewel’d light, ean every eye 
Concealing the high mystery. 
The king arose—and drew aside 
The folds, and every quick heart flutter’d, 
And a bright flush of youthful pride 
Over the brow of Aragon, 
Like the first light of morning shone, 
And his lips moved, as though they utter’d 
Some words his heart dare hardly own, 


I saw the curtain slowly move, 
And lo! the lady of my love 
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Janus's Jumble. 


Was seated in sweet majesty, 

The gaze and marvel of each eye— 

IT saw her, and with frantic start 

I sought to clasp her to my heart— 

To my presumptuous heart—In vain— 
My limbs refus’d to mov e—my brain 
Grew hot; I could nor speak, nor hear, 
Nor move—my sight alone was left. 
—Enough to tell how dark and drear 
My being was, of her bereft— 

I questioned if I was awake— 

I saw the king advance, and take 

The hand of her he call’d his daughter ; 
And turning to young Aragon, 

He gave it him—and then besought her 
To love him as her lord: upon 

My love's bright cheek the roses faded— 
Her eyes met mine, and in that look 
Spoke such sad sympathy, that mine 
Could answer them with no rebuke— 

Y knew no more, my eyes were shaded 
With a dark film. From forth the gay 
And happy precincts of that scene 

1 tled—and it was many a-day 

Ere I became what I had been. 


Drvue Dieny. 








JANUS’S JUMBLE: 


ENTERLACED WITH HYS IOURNEY TO TOWN; 


Whereunto ts annexed a delectable discourse of hys visite to the Exhibition, and 


With sundrie other most absolute criticisms ; very fit for young Courtiers to peruse, and 


to Covent-Garden theatre : 


Coy Dames to remember. 
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Eat, Friend, and break your fast with this froth, till dinner-time. 


Don Quirote. 


The sweet season, that bud and bloom forth brings, 
With green hath clad the hill, and eke the vale ; 


The Nightingale with feathers new she sings; 
The Turtle to her mate hath told her tale. 
Summer is come, for every spray now springs : 
The Hart hath hung his old head on the pale ; 


The Buck in brake his winter coat he flings ; 
The fishes fleet with new repaired scale ; 
The adder all her slough away she flings ; 
The swift swallow pursueth the flies smale ; 
The busy bee her honey now she mings ; 

W inter is worn that was the flower’s bale. 
And thus I see among these pleasant things 


Each care decays,—but yet 


Cuar. I. 


On my Journey to Town ;—on the 
Month of May ;—on my Breal-fast ; 
—and on Public Taste in the Fine 


Arts. 


“< There is something rotten in the 
state of Denmark,” veiled we, with 
the voice of a Chickasaw Indian, as, 
whirling open the glass door, witha 
spin that threatened the safety of every 





my toil begins. Lord Surrey. 


pane in it, and committing its closure 
to the winds of heaven, we plunged 
recklessly amidst that assemblage 
of amateur Chimney Sweepers, and 
cognoscenti Baker’s Boys, ohick h usu- 
ally blockades the w indows of Messrs. 
—, the famous printsellers. The 
crowd saw that we were mad—and 


fav ew ay . 
Early m the morning, we had driven 
over from our temporary tenement 
4L2 
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(some thirteen miles and a half from 
London,) for the express purpose of 
ascertaining the actual advancement 
made in Taste. This we proposed 
chieily to do, by inquiring whether 
some of those thick massive piles, or 
hales, containing the noblest inven- 
tions of the old masters, which have 
slumbered so deeply within the dark 
arches ot Messrs. ——’s cellars and 
warehouses, ever since their first arri- 
val irom Italy, or Franee,—lying in 
state, hung with rotten cobweb valan- 
ces and fringes, richly powdered with 
dust, and smoke-blacks, — whether 


? 
; 


they had not © burst their bands of 


sleep asunder,” at the “ rattling peal” 
of the gong, struck by our master 
hand in that Dom-Daniel of the Belles 
Lettres, and Fine Arts, Baldwin’s 
Magazine? We are not vain—not 
at all—but we hoped much from the 
effects of this our warning to all Ama- 
teurs, however widely “ scattered the 
worldo’er,” to concentrate their forces, 
and, unfurling the banners of Michael 
Angelo, Ratlaéllo, and Titian, to op- 
pose, even unto the death, the on- 
ward march of that barbarous horde 
of Vandals, and Pictorial Radicals, 
who now sweep broadly along, like 
a rising spring-tide, bearing down 
the meek lank head of the Italian 
muse. Has not their inundation co- 
vered the land, “ even that it stinks,” 
with a medley fry of monsters, ge- 
nerated in the foggy, matter-of-fact, 
money-getting clime of Batavia? 
—And could it then be supposed, 
that our appeal to the tasteful would 
be made in vain?—Buoyed up with 
rich fancies, we dashed merrily along, 

assing every thing on the road; our 
settee dancing within us, and the 
springs of our Gig bounding under us, 
“as a steed that knows its rider ;” 
while in the bright blue sky we built 
up proud palaces, and domes, and 
pyramids, and towers, with “ spires, 
and pinnacles, that glittered ever.”— 





Stupendous walls, 
And towers that touched the stars, and halls 
Pillared with whitest marble, whence 
Palace on loity palace sprung ; 

And over all rich gardens hung, 

Where, amongst silver waterfalls, 
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Cedars and spice-trees, and green Sowers. 

And sweet winds playing with a 9, 
flowers . 

Of Persia and of Araby. 

Walked ; 





the ruddy wood-lovine Gen} 
ancient English miirt] » leading in } 

strong hand a slender Nymph « lik 

some fair marble carved by Phidie.’ 
hand.” Shadowed by myrtle boughs, 
she floated onwards, exhaling troy) 
every limb, at every motion, the cles. 
sical elegance and refinement of gn- 
tique Greece, like a precious perfume. 


But now, methought, we stole aleng 
Through halls of more voluptuous glory 
Than ever lived in Tcian sone. 
Or wantoned in Milesian story ! 
And girls were there, whose vory cyes 
Seem’d aimost to exhale in sizhs; 
Whose every little ringlet thrll’d, 
As if with soul and passion fill’d ! 

Ton Mo 

The golden age was to return— 
“ redeunt saturnia regna —and tha’ 
honoured Tree ot hieh Romance whi 
blasted by the scathing frown 
Cromwell and the Puritans, is on!s 
now slowly beginning to recover, was 
once again to shake its green head in 
the wind, and shower plenteously its 
refreshing dewy blossoms over al! the 
thirsty fields of Albion, the Whi 
Isle—* 

And all this wondrous change was 
to be achieved, solely and wholly by 
the Jucem ex tenebris extrahens hand 
of Janus Weathercock, in the count 
of Middlesex, Esq.—Ye smile,—} 
see you,—ye profane ones :—all th 
while ye are the fools, not I; for ! 
have on my side the assertion o! @ 
ancient—which is always a sefd/cr 101 
the moderns—an assertion, too, whic? 
we never recollect to have heard even 
questioned,—that 


Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes + 


Emollet mores ne¢ sinit esse teres. 


But it was not merely the vision ol 
future refinement in the public mind 
that caused our heyday blood to 
course up and down our veins wit! 
such lusty wantonness: No—it wes 
May! it was May! “ The sweet sea- 
son,” “the savourous time, —t' 





* We can find nothing concerning this huge Tree, though we have carefully examin 
Roger Bacon, Bede, Geofiry of Monmouth, Gildas, Froissart, Camden, &c. &c-. Phe 


a . | 
meu 


only thing that comes at all near it, is the Ash of “*Vedrosil,” in the Edda of Semut- 


dus. 


Note by James Jackass, Esg. 1. S. A: 


+ Ingennas arics, we translate. The science of Print Collecting. 
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and jollity, when every 


cay— 


month of love 
thing grows 
When the nightingale sings, in the damp 
cool icaves, 

A blissful sons to all young hearts a 

and the mi licious cuckoo * mocks 
married men” with his two ominous 
notes :— 

When little wrens, but newly Hedge, 

First from their nests hop up and down the 


hedge, 

And then from bough to bough climb up a 
tree 

* - ¥% e * z ° 


So, flushing from one spray unto anothe r, 
Get to the top, and then embeldened fly. 
What a hard-hearted seatenaies 
must he be, who does not fee! this de- 
licious pi rt of ‘the year tingle along his 
nerves like sparkling champagne. Yet 
alas! such there are in London, that 
great Babylon, who wallow and glory 
in the filth of their own styes. 
Said Guyon. see the mind of beastly man 
That hath so soon forget the excellence 
Of his creation, when he life began. 
These “ blind mouths” know not 
what it is to otler up a fervent prayer, 
in the clear iace of heaven, to him 
whose beautiful works surround us; 
while the dews of the morning de- 
scend blandly, as if they were a visi- 
ble answer, assuring that the breath- 
ings of a sincere and simple heart are 


never rejected by the Great Father of 


all.—On giving it a second thought, 


we are sure that more than half of 


our splendid day-dream to the season 
did belong ; for what man, or woman 
either, of the least sensibility, would 
not feel reinvigorated, nay created 
again anew, as it were, by the wes- 


tern breeze—the odoriferous breathot 


spring, blowing briskly in his or her 
face, clearing the eyes, and causing 
to gulp down whoie draughts o! ‘tresh- 
ness, bracing and stimulating as soda 
water! The motley blossoms of the 
orchard-trees flew over us, as we 
whisked rapidly along green lanes, 
between high hedges of the sweet 
hawthorn and the elegant wild briar, 
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—while the sight of their banks, soft 
with thick young grass, and “ cow- 
slips wan, that hang the pensive 
head,” invited us, with dumb, but 
most potent cloguence, to alight and 
takea roll—“< To take a 70//!” This 
is the best idea, after ail, that we can 
give of the overwhelming beauty of 
the landscape ; yet only think, pro- 


priety and decorum-loving reader, of 


Janus, that austere, sour, solid critic 
and philosopher—the sheet-anchor of 
the Loxnnon—rolling under a hedge, 
like a litle boy, or a cow!!! Sup- 
pose we had been caught in the fact, 
by the Editor, or any ot the proprie- 
tors! The actual thing—res ipsissi- 
ma—(what a pity it is that we have 
no such fine, ultra-absolute, vehe- 
mently-insisting word in our Jan- 
guage )—would be better than these 
horrible imaginings, which cause the 
knap of our coat® to stand up on end, 
all the wrong way! Nevertheless, 
having a strict regard to truth, we 
must own th at once (w men nobody 
saw us) we did stop Cor tral ulor (our 
chaise-horse, gentle reade hh 1 his 
swinging trot, and, leaving our voll. 
cular machine, did smother our face 
ina watery bed of cowslips, wet with 
May-dews. This was our only of- 
fence, except lingering to take one 
peep betwixt the hazels, at the dark 
blue scenery, richly studded with 
elmy farms, villas, parks, plantations 
of tirs, churches, towns, &c. broken 
into a hundred little hills, forming, on 
the whole, but one grand, sweeping, 
hollow curve, of fifty miles extent ; 
through part of which ran a consider- 
able stream, coming dow n from the 
hills * full stiff, and bold ;’ 
Clere was the water, and as cold 
As any well is, sooth to say. 

Lord Bucklurst, in his induction 
to the legend of the Duke of 
ham, gives, as one of his characteris- 
tics of misery, that 
He drank the running stream, his cup the 

bare 
Of his palin closed . . 


suc kings 


* Surely Janus would have been justified in using a plural noun, thereby rendering 


his concord correct. 
three, four, or more coats at once. 


To wit.—twclve coats ! 


Twelve pantaloons!!! twelve pair of boots!!! ! 


And s0 on to a vast amount. 





There is adequate authority for describing one man as wearing 
In a very curious trial, we recollect that one gentle- 
man was indicted for assault and battery, inasmuch as that he threw, or caused to be 
thrown, a glass of Toddy over the person of another gentleman, thereby spviling 
The cloathes that he had on, and thereon, 


and twelve surtouts !! 
‘ree 


A Professional Friend. 
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This is great authority—notwith- 
standing, and in open defiance of 
which, we took (after the manner of 
the burley clerk of Copmanhurst) five 
copious draughts, out of the above- 
mentioned extempore cup,—from a 
little brook, clear as a diamond, which 
rai gurgling and whistling over a 
hard bed of shining pebbles:—then 
hastily drawing on our gloves, and 
arranging our white reins judgemati- 
cally, we rose, with vigorous spring, 
into our seat, “like feathered Mer- 
cury; "—ciut three excentric circles— 
(in the air—tor neither Contributor, 
nor his master, will stand whip—both 
being apt to kick)—with our light 
thong, made all for show—and set 
oil at a rate which, in less than an 
hour, landed us salely at George’s, 


just as the clock was on the stroke of 


nine. “Phe humane will be pleased to 
hear, that we met with no accidents 
or Obstacles on the road, save one 
dung-cart i 4 parrow lane, and three 
turnpikes. 

Our carly arrival seemed to put the 
whole house in confusion :—the word 
was, with some little ado, passed to 
the head waiter—a very steady, re- 
spectable, active, obliging man, who 
knows our ways—and who guickly 
made his appearance, with many smil- 
ing greetings, somewhat between joy 
and surprise. “ We have travelled 
fourteen miles,” said we, ‘ without 
any hreakfist.” 

‘© Indeed, sir,” ejaculated he,— 
“ what shall we get ready ?” 

“ Why,nothing particular,” answer- 
ed we,—stroking our chin slowly, 
with a dubious, meditating air,— 
“any thing will do—just a little 
chocolate, (inake it thick—will ye ?) 
a cup of good gunpowder—not too 
strong, for our nerves are RATHER 


Junus's Jumble. 
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weak, or s0-—a little scraped beef, and 
a few radishes—and—and—a—any 
cold meat that you may have jn th. 
house—ham, or beef, or a devillod 
kidney, or so—some eggs of course, 
and—that will do! Yet, stay !—hem! 
bring me a lectle glass of cogniac, wit), 
the breakfast, for the east wind (the 
breeze was west rly, aS we said }e- 
fore) has got into our * stomachs— 
and—and—(mutteringly ) our nerves 
are rather weak, or so.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

«And, Waiter! (calling at the toy 
of our meliow voice.) A bottle of Soda. 
water, just to amuse ourselves with, 
till all is ready.” 

No sooner said than done,—and in 
a very short time we had inade a 
pretty good clearance. Then feeling 
ourselves considerably refreshed, we 
tarried not, but set out instuntér on 
our critical journey ; first of all giv. 
ing cautious notice to Mr. Curt, that 
we should probably take an carly 
dinner at five o’clock. Briskly walk- 
ed we down the Hay-market, swing- 
ing our cane with a kind of insolent 
confidence—and whistling, humming, 
and singing (alternately) our old fa- 
vourite air, “ Non Pid Andra,” we 
wheeled on our centre to the left, ob- 
liqued to the right, and then were 
greeted by the tinkle of Messrs. 
’s door-bell, and the sharp bark 
of the print collector’s terrier,? who, 
on our near approach, gave us a gra- 
cious wriggle of recognition. The 
room wes, as usual, crowded } with 
beauty and fashion. English mar- 
chionesses, foreign princes,—knights, 
dames, squires of high degree (at 
Cambridge) and damozels. Feeling 
that, under existing circumstances, 
our chance of attention was as a corn 
of salt to the Continent of lost 








* Mr. Weathercock is licentiously singular in his plurals, varying them singularly, or 


with the singular, as he pleases. 


Sometimes he is ze, and sometimes J; giving there- 


by reason to suspect that he intends to throw ridicule on ws s which Gf we were once sure 


ot it) we would resent, by rendering him impersonal for the rest of his life. 


The privi- 


leges of an Editor in his own Magazine, like those of a king in his own territory, are not 


to be slighted with impunity. 
mitting, 


But we just now recollect that Ministers have been com- 
as a blunder, an irreverence similar to that which Mr. Weathercock perpetrates 


asa freak. ‘The King’s last speech is calculated to afford to the ill-disposed ground for 
questioning whether his Majesty be single or double. ‘The cockney who called for 
** coffve tor tea, and two for oxc,”’—might adduce these improper irregularities of style, 2s 
affording hin countenance in his strange confusion of terms.—£ditor. —“ 
+ ‘This faithful animal holds much the same kind of place with amateurs of Raffaele 


4 a all 

Moryvhens. «is Mr. Payi 
ae Janus ere betray Ss hunselt. 
4 @ « 27 , 

arival in tewn was all a fudze. 





e's crooked tailed cat does with bibliomaniacs. ; 
We had defore suspected that the story of his « 
Messrs. ———__———"s rull levee is about three 0 clock 


’ 
rit 
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Greenland,—we gathered up the float- 
ing flappets of our frock, and adven- 
tured to pass edgeways between a 
rich cluster of living flowers—< a 
tulip bed,” as Wieland,in his Oberon, 
calls a bevy of lovely girls—to the 
quiet end of the shop. ‘This, tread- 
ing as gingerly as a cat among china, 
we atchieved ; doing no damage in 
our passage, save drawing away, un- 
perceived, a Brussel’s lace veil from 
the shoulder of a young lady, on the 
rowel of our long brass spur—(we 
were once a cornet in the yeoman- 
ry.)—Speedily, however, was it dis- 
engaged, and presented, in our pecu- 
liar manner, (something between the 
suavity of the accomplished dilletaite, 
and the martial grace of the drayoon) 
—to the charming owner, who flash- 
ed forth a smile of thanks which 
thrilled to our very marrow.—bBeing 
now snugly seated in a corner, we 
began, “‘erectis auribus,” to suck in 
the exclamations, indicating the taste- 
ful desires of the noble throng:—but 
oh, Buonarotti! what cruel pains 
assailed us, when such enquiries as 
the following smote crushingly on 
our tympanum. “ When will your 
plate of the Princess Charlotte be 
out?” “ Have you received any 
more of Carlo Vernet’s Horses, Mr. 

?” «What is the price of 
Isabey’s Congress?” —* Is n't there 
anew portrait of that dear man, Lord 
S——?” lisped out an affected little 
golden-haired coquette. ‘ Will you 
have the goodness to let me look at 
some of the lith — — — lath—the 
stone-drawings, I mean”—said a nice 
lad, an. officer in the guards.—* Pray, 
sir, haven’t you got some pictures of 
stage coaches?” said a jolly red- 
faced squire, with neat silver spurs 
and top-boots.—Mr. smiled. 
—Isthis possible?” whispered we 
to him, as he passed close to us, in 
order to get at Fuller’s Sporting Mi- 
Series to regale the boiled-gooseberry 
eyes of Nimrod. “ By the beard of 
Apollo!” said I—(he has one in Pass’s 
frontispiece to Chapman’s hymns) 
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“my mind misgives me concerning 
Mare Antonio, and Bonasone.” At 
the mention of these dear names, Mr. 
—— drooped his head, and pre- 
served a most speaking silence. The 
horrid truth broke on our mind at 
once. Not an o/d Italian print had 
seen the day for two montlis ; and my 
Article—imy last delicious Sentimentas 
lity, had been wasted on beasts 
who wanted discourse of reason!” 
My heads—I mean our head—turn- 
ed ;—we clapt on our hat furiously, 
the hinder part before, bored ruth- 
lessly through the crowd,—trampling 
on lap-dogs, and carrying away czncs, 
parasols, wand umbrellas, while our 
spurs clank’d dreadiul, — swept down 
* Dodwell’s beautiful Views in 
Greece,” and rushed into the street 
uttering, or rather howling, the sen- 
tence placed at the head of this Chap- 
ter.—How long this fit, this awful 
visitation, lasted, we are not prepared 
to say; the jirst thing we recollect 
was hearing Mr. Bolité softly and 
soothingly breathing into our ear,— 
“ We have sold 150 copies of Retch’s 
Faust within this last two month’s, 
and we have sent to Germany for 150 
more!” This instantly brought me 


to my . 94 . . ° 
* A * ” * + ? 
* »” * ® > * ” 
* * a * * a” * 


“ Has Fusexi any pictures there 
then?” said we—* Iehas, Sir!” quoth 
Mr. Bohte - 
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Cnar. II. * 


On the Exhibition at Somerset ITouse. 


While lingering at the bottom of 


that heart-breaking staircase, mus- 
tering up resolution to climb, some- 
one elbowed us rather rudely (this is 
the usual way in novels) we turned 
fiercely round—and who should it be 
but Jonas Wagtail, Esq. our “ Mr. 
Fine Arts.” 





* These incoherencies and chasms afflict us (the Editor) sorely. The extraordinary au- 
thor has either not written, or forgotten to transmit, the continuation of his conversation 


with Mr. Bohté, and almost the whole of his chapter on the exhibition. 


We can only 


therefore, make out, that the conversation in question suggested the visit to Somerset 
House, and that the visit to Somerset House suggested notices of the pictures,—which if 
we can get hold of in any decent time, shall be crammed in wherever we may be able to 


find room—either under the head Fine Arts, or the more appropriate on¢ of Commer. 


cial ReportwmEditor, 
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Lwvune, 


«Good morrow to you Mr. Wea- 


thercock, how do you do, this - 
s Ds > “a z ? 

— 7 - . ~ 
P * ’ - 

* = od * s 4 * 

» * —and returned sick heart- 


ed, weary, hot, dusty, with a con- 
founded head-ach to ¢ oventry-street. 
Cuar. If. 
The Theatres. 

Here, resting from our labours, we 
cave ourselves up, “ elbows, and 
kiiees, and all,” to the black bile— 
cursing the artists, and the arts, and 
patrons, and the British Institution, 
aud the impracticable public !—From 
this mood of inental atrocity, we were 
awakened to & proper sense of our 


humanity by the kind enquiries of 


the waiter concerning our dinner,— 
at the same time that he presented 
us with the old Times, as better than 
the new.—* What is it to night.” 
said 1, glancing up and down the se- 
cond page for the Theatrical adver- 
isements, with skrewed up-search- 
ing eye?—“Any thing you please Sir,” 
replicated the waitere,—who, hear- 
ing us speak, and not being well able 
to make out what we said, imagined, 
(not unwisely) that it hact some refe- 
rence to the viands. “Oh! Henri 
Quatre,” — mumbled we,—* The 
Carte? Yes Sir,” quod the officious 
man—({he has pickedupa little French 
since the peace) catching a fragment 
of a sound, and handing us the inter- 
minable bill of fare. A sudden thought 
struck us.—** Send down to the sta- 
bles. and tell them I sha’nt want 
Contributer to night—J must have a 
bed her —and—some stewed ecls— 
take care tor Godsake that 7t is well 
aired [—Some macaroni—an oyster 
pate or two,—a basin, and some soap 
and water,—some veal cutlets ex 
papillote—a bottle of sauterne—and 
—cail me a coach at ten minutes be- 
fore seven—precise/y, mind!” “ Pass 
we awhile the dinner hour unsung,” 
as Mr. Gillies says (with the excep- 
tion of one word) in his charming 
imitation of Beattie’s Minstrel, 





Childe Alarique. The dinner was of 


course good, and the sauterne excel- 

lent. The Jarvey jolts Janus jumb- 

lingly over the stones; the well-known 

vells of buy a bill o' the play, crack the 

drums of our ears,—and lo! the lofty 

doric columns of Covent Garden rise 
b 





magnificently up against our eves -. 
and now, respected Editor! as y, 
are rather before our time, allow us 
‘ere we leave the natural light oi 
Heaven to bury ourselves in an oy 
mosphere of lamp-oil, gas, and fog 
breaths, to throw out a tew random 
hints on the manner in which the 
Drama is treated in your “ highly re- 
spectable Miscellany,” as the pliras 
is. 

In the first place, we must utter ap 
obvious truism, that the criticisms ip 
this department are franscendently si- 
perior in discrimination, custo. ra- 
ciness, poetical feeling, and powe: 
of language, to any that statedly ap- 
pear in the other periodicals—andé 
we should deem lightly of that man’ 
judgment, who should lightly 
of thei. Having DMEM: cd sO mn 
U shall now proceed to ley down ano- 
ther, (to me at least) self-evid 
proposition, viz. that this is tlh: 
of vulgarity ! We have no such thin 
now-a-days, as what was termed « 
fine gentleman! we can’t ever ma- 
nage it on the stage. Mr. Kemble, 
in Leon, was the last. Mr. Elliston 
always seems to us in such parts 
(Doricourt to wit) to have a cox- 
combical consciousness in his eas 
which causes it to amount to stifines 
Mr. Young both on and off the stas 
isa perfect gentleman, but still 
even fe, is not exactly the / 1 
Mr. Jones, in Lord Trinket, is a tole- 
rable fop of the old school, but t 
wont do. Nevertheless his Dis 
buckles, his elegantly cut coats. 
ruffles of point lace, his white sativ 
breeches, and cut-steel watcli-chain 
are wondertully refreshing. Upon th 
whole Mr. Charles Kemble comes 
the nearest to the Aeau-ideul of a gui- 
tleman, of any actor we at preset 
possess ; his commanding figure. ac 
easy elegant attitudes go a great wey 
of themselves. Nothing can exceed 
the beautiful action of his hanas, 
when engaged in level dialogue.— 
Then he is the last of the Kembles— 
Ultimus Romanorum—he is the bro- 
ther of Coriolanus and Queen Watha- 
rine;—but we are running riot, 2 
awry.—We say that in former thics 
it was the custom for every youth, 
< not of churl’s blood,” to fashion his 
behaviour in some measure (without 
ostentation) after that of one ot tie 
gallant preux chevaliers of the Acro’ 
romances (as they were called) whic” 
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constituted the principal fashionable 
reading of the day. All the knights, 
whether Persians, Medes, or Mace- 
donians, in the Cassandra, are abso- 
lute fine gentlemen. What a num- 
ber of accomplishments and trades, 
went of old, to the formation of a 
man of fashion—now alas! how few. 
The tailor and stay-maker are all- 
sufficient, saving that, here and there, 
some fanciful “ juvenal” calls in the 
aid of Messrs. Carter, Holt, and 
Joshua Hudson!!! Gallantry to the 
ladies, too, is now an unknown thing; 
but that is chiefly their own fault: 
how can one bow down one’s state- 
ly masculine head, before unstately, 
hump-backed giglots, scrimply array- 
ed in two guineas worth of trumpery 
British muslin, or a scrap of Spital- 
field’s silk, at seven and four pence 
per yard? We gabble about the im- 
provement in the style of female 
attire, but what, in the name of Queen 
Briolania, have we to compete with 
the blazing splendour of the dames in 
the Luxembourg, or (barring the 
length of the waist) with the French 
whole lengths of the charming Mon- 
tespan, or the lovely young Ma- 
demoiselle Fontanges.—“ But, master 
Janus, how is all this to the purpose?” 
Briefly thus. It appears to us that 


the time requireth not the hand of 


genius to give it a gusto for the tastes 
aud feelings of what are called the 
lower orders,—ratherthe reverse! We 
want more maczroni and champagne; 
less boxing and bull beef. Now, Mr. 
Drama of the Lonpon seems deter- 
mined to show his readers that his 
stomach his hearty—that he can re- 
lish bread and cheese, and porter, 
which certainly are very fine things 
in the country, and—when we czi 
vet nothing else,—and so far, all this 
is very well. But surely, in the cen- 
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tre of fashion, we might be now and 
then indulged with more elegant fare, 
—something that would suit better 
with the diamond rings on our 
fingers, the Antique Cameos in our 
breast-pins, our cambric pocket- 
handkerchief breathing forth Attar- 
gul, our pale lemon-coloured kid 
gloves.—Some chicken tricaseed white 
for instance; a bottle of Hock, or 
Moselle, and a glass of Maras- 
chino.* We might hear mere about 
the opera and the opera dancers ; and 
something of the unaffected lady-like 
air of Miss Brunton,—(bewitching 
creature!) By what strange obliquity 
too does Mr. Drama persevere, with 
unabated constancy, in his patronage 
of three little unformed girls,—nota- 
ble favourites with the gallery, and 
the Whitechapel orders with which the 
boxes at Covent-garden were last sea- 
son so lavishly crammed? He takes 
“a pleasant stroll up to Sadler's 
Wells,”—(a place we have heard ot) 
—enters—,—enjoys “ the Monastery 
and the fate ot Calas,’—lauds one 
Mister Stansby the manager,—and 
finally revisits the pure glimpses of 
the moon, with his cloathes /irvered 
with fragments of gnawed ginger- 
bread, and rendered unwearable by 
the steams of gin, quids, and amni- 
seed ; thus paying pretty dearly for 
his freak. He affects a liking tor 
Tatnam-court-road, rather than for 
Albemarle-street. He pretends a 
dislike for lords in the abstract, and 
would have us imagine that he pre- 
ferred the noisy rebels in the gallery. 
He makes honourable mention of a 
certain Miss Valoncy, who, our hair- 
dresser informs us, is a bouncing Co- 
jumbine at “ Ashiays or some of them 
places.” He entertainsserious thoughts 
of the Royal Cobourg ‘Theatre— 
which we find, by reference to the 


* Our friend and Correspondent Janus is here entering on ground where * angels 


might fear to tread :”—and he, notwithstan: 


ling his occasional deyoutness, 1s not, as yet, 


tana 


< 


quile an angel. May he be long preserved from becoming one,—for the benefit of the 


** Domdaniel of the Belles-Lettres.” 


earth,” so we wish to keep him amongst us.— But to return :—J anus, 2n 


It cannot be said of him that he is ** too good for 


an irregular writer, 


here enters into contention with one of our regular writers :—this is as bad as if a skir- 


misher were to turn about and fire on his own battalion. 
this proper ;—but as we have reason to believe that ‘our Mr. i?rama 


We certainly do not think 
a’’ does not read 


** our Magazine,” we allow the objectionable passages to stand. Yor ourselves, we never 
go either to the large or the small theatres ;_ nor ever drink either Porter or Hock ; nor 
ever eat either cheese or chickens fricaseed white: we are therefore perfectly impartial— 
(* Mr. Drama” would probably say incapable) in this business: and our opinion 1s, 
judging from hearsay, that the age may take lessons of gentility from the Cobourg, and 
the Miss Denncts,—particularly when they introduce quotations from Spenser,—quite 
as effectually as from the Opera and the Opera Dancers,—Covent-garden—aud even 
Macready himself.— Editor. 
Vor. I. iM 
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picture of London, is situated in the 
borough of Southwark !—taugh !—and 
he gives us a breathing picture (after 
the manner of Brower) of his dis- 
appointment there.—Ile  profaneth 
Spenser to rhapsodize Miss E. Den- 
net, Harlequin’s wite! He wilfully 
keepeth silent his recollections of Ma- 
dame Leon; and the sylph-like Mi- 


lanie—the svren with “ the toot of 


tire: —butthere we hold himexcused, 
for verily it would be flat blasphemy 
against “ Le Diou de danse,”* to in- 
troduce these ladies into such bad 
company. All these things, and more, 
he doth, because in the wantomness 
and exuberance of his genius (which 
is undoubted) he dares do much. He 
hath also sins of omission, which we 
sha! briefly notice under sixty-three 
heads. Imprimis—in the first place, 
—he utterly neglects the wigs of the 
actors, and the ringlets of the ac- 
tresses: he correcteth not Mr. Abbot’s 
erroneous sash-tying in Captain H. 
MacIntyre: and he allows dear Miss 
Stephens to wear for the whole eve- 
ning, without ever-drying it, the same 
gauze French bonnet, wet with the 
salt sea spray, in which she had 
weathered the driving storm on Fair- 
port Craggs!—Second. He—but it 
strikes seven, by Jupiter! Allow me 
dear Editor, to flatter myself that I 
have, in the most delicate manner, in- 
sinuated my weighty reasons for be- 
coming supplementary—and without 
more ado to rush into the theatre. 
Seated—fiddlers also—Mr. Ware 
taps the mahogany three times with 
his trenchant fiddlestick—away thun- 
der the gongs, and kettle drums— 
broad blares the spreadiiug note of the 
trumpet.—The Kolus-cheeked trom- 
bone player, with hurried energy, 


shoots forward his sliding tube half 


ucross the stage, cracking the benches 
with its tearing blast. ‘The miserable 
Viola, tortured by a ruthless fellow 
with staring hair, elevated bushy eye- 
brows, sharply plaited forehead, set 
teeth, and clenched stringy hands, 
grunts and whizzes, aud groans, till 
its agony goes to the backbone of 
every feeling person—and the violins 
shriek, and the little drums crash, as 
when, in the forests of Morven, the 
lightnings rend a thousand oaks.—In 
the momentary breaches of the storm, 
the wail of the horn, and the tinkling 





_ dune, 


twang of the herp, arise mistily. They 
again the cloud oi harmony crews 
thicker ; the gong redoubles its thun- 
ders dread,—*< the eyelids 6! mortals 
drop at the weight of the stroke’— 


Fain would Junus have kept them fast, 
But open they siart, et ihe crack of the 
blast. 


<* . ; . ‘ ? 
wIRewhere it Souther, 


The cut glass chandelier twinkles and 
quivers each particular pendant : 
while distinctly, in the midst of this 
furious tempest, is heard the bow of 
the leader, riding triumphantly over 
the roaring wild ocean of sounds. 

This is a very accurate, aud not in 
the least hyperbolical, description ot 
Mr. Bishop's overture to Heuri Qua- 
tre ; and we do not blame him at all, 
considering the wretched taste of the 
audiences tor whom he writes :—audi- 
ences who encore such nauseous trash 
as * Love among the Roses,” “ the 
Victory,” and ‘ Abercromby,” Nc. 
with maniac delight, while they draw 
back into stupid insensibility, when 
Duruset sings so simply, teelingly, 
and at the same time scientifically. 
Burns's exquisite words— 

Oh my love is like the red, red rose 

That’s newly sprung in June ; 

Oh my love is like the melody, 

That’s sweetly played in tune. 
But Mr. Bishop can do better things. 
The /argo movement, at the opening 
of his overture to Cymon, is one o! 
the most expressive, beautiful thing» 
we ever met with: it is like Moschus’ 
elegy on the death of Bion, 
Moan with me, moan ye woods! 

* - * > - * 5 


The pastorale breathes of Sicilian 
corn-tields ; and the whole together, 
is well worthy of Arne’s music to tlie 
songs. Neither is this the sole but- 
tress to Bishop’s fame: we could in- 
stance others, but time and Mr. Jo- 
crisse forbid. Our learied brother 
gave no account of the plot oi this 
piece, last month, because he hopes 
all his readers will go to see it:—We 
shall imitate his highly-to-he-lauded 
ensample, because, by the time we are 
vut, all our readers will doubtless have 
followed his recommendation—net- 
withstanding which, we have a goo 
deal to say, on other parts of the piece. 





* Gascon French—so given by Giimu in imitation of Vestris. 
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The play was a pretty play—a very 
pretty play ; and the players played 
their parts well, as our readers know. 
The scenery, with the exception (if 
we recollect right) of a prison, was all 
new, and very well painted :* the 
music was indifferently good: the 
worst things Mr. Bishop does are bet- 
ter, and have more spunk about them, 
than the best of the hashes of our 
other stage composers,—as they are 
justly nominated in two or three 
senses. The jokes were chiefly old, 
approved favourites, and therefore 
were well received. ‘* There is some- 
thing convenient in the use of Facetix, 
that have been already tried, and 
moulded into shape, and properly 
dressed and ornamented: all is safe, 
and all is easy:’” Mr. Morton found 
it so, no doubt.—But the costume— 
“ah, there’s the rub!” We must 
begin a new paragraph. 

The costume, we say, of the prin- 
cipal characters,—with two excellent 
exceptions, Macready, and Egerton, 
—was very far from being the thing 
—and this failure is to us utterly in- 
comprehensible, for we had conceived 
(foolishly, perhaps,) that it might as 
well have been right. as wrong ;— 
the more especially as Rubens’s Lux- 
embourg Gallery is rather a come-at- 
able book, and the dresses therein are 
tolerably applicable, since they hap- 
pen to be those of Henri ttre. Sully, 
Sillery, &c. Howbeit, the prodigi- 
ous antiquarian knowledge of the 
manager, Mr. Fawceett—or of Mr. 
Farley, “the magistrate of melo- 
dramas,”—or of whoever got up this 
affair,—has been wanting at the 
pinch, and one of the fatal conse- 
quences of this ignorance of Rubens 
and the Luxembourg, was, that the 
worthy gentleman, who enacted Mr. 
le Duc de Crillon, was habited in 
mill: white, with Austrian, spangled 
pantaloons—( much such another pre- 
posterous piece of absurdity as that 
into which the correctly-classical Mr. 
Kemble was wont to fall, when he 
misrepresented the outward man of 
the iron-clad Hotspur). ‘The afore- 
said gentleman, we further observed, 
had guarded his shins with a pair of 
buff-morocco silver-tasseled hessians, 
which smelt strongly of the 18th 
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Hussars! Our chere petite Brunton, 
and that interesting personification 
ot the ancient English mauraise honte, 
Miss Stephens, looked exactly like 
the last coloured fashions in the Belle 
Assemblée :—and here we cannot let 
slip the opportunity of seriously ad- 
vising Miss B. to get rid of her pre- 
sent friseur: he is (and we have had 
an eye to him for some time past) a 
miserable, unimprovable dete. Miss 
Tree es would, perhaps, have 
passed muster in oue of those troops of 
Savoyards, which now infest’ the 
streets about town—but then she has 
such beautiful ancles! We wish that 
her stockings had been white instead of 
blue. We teel as if cold water were 
poured down our back, at the sight 
of that colour in ladies’ hose. The 
females, however, seem to have the 
right of custom for invariably dress- 
ing out of character: Mrs. Bunn 
alone—* the heroine of the stately 
neck, and long winding locks’—at- 
fects some sort of correctness: whe- 
ther this is due to herselt, or the 
manager, we neither know nor care. 
The name only of Mr. Emery is 
enough to convince every one ac- 
quainted with his chaste (though 
Cockneys think it outré) personification 
of English rusticity, that his Mous- 
tache was like any thing in the world 
but a fiery French veteran ;—and in 
saying this, we mean nothing dis- 
respectful towards his strong abii- 
ties —Mr. Drama,—in the luscious 
plenitude of his good humour,—says 
(page 578,) that Fawcett was at 
home in General D’Aumont ; now we 
rather existimated, that he felt him- 
self at home in C. Garden Theatre, 
—he discharged his functions in such 
a doubtful, promiscuous sort of a 
manner; with his tongue on the 
stage, and his mind in the property 
room ; one eye in the boxes counting 


the individuals who had not free ad- 


missions and orders; and the other 
twisted towards “thetlys,” misdoubt- 
ing much the due alacrity of the scene 
shifters. Hisrobe of authority, too, was 
rather civil, burgomasterish, than bel- 
licose, military. Mr. Liston,—yet what 
can we say of him, but—that he must do 
even that which liketh him most. It 


Mr. Charles Kemble will doff his cap, 





* Allow us here to express a wish, that Mr. Havell would publish a good coloured 
aquatint of the first Scene in Act II, painted by Grieve, representing ‘* a Terrace ima 


Garden at Meudon.” 


4M? 
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picture of London, is situated in the 
borough of Southwark !—taugn !—and 
he gives us a breathing picture (after 
the manner of Brower) of his dis- 
appointment there—lHe profaneth 
Spenser to rhapsodize Miss EK. Den- 
net, Harlequin’s wife! He wilfully 
keepeth silent his recollections of Ma- 
dame Leon; and the sylph-like Mi- 


lanie—the syren with “ the toot of 


tire: —butthere we hold himexcused, 
for verily it would be flat blasphemy 
against “ Le Diou de danse,”’* to in- 
troduce these ladies into such bad 
company. All these things, aud more, 
he doth, because in the wantomness 
and exuberance of his genius (which 
is undoubted) he dares do much. He 
hath also sins of omission, which we 
shall briefly notice under sixty-three 
heads. IJmprimis—in the first place, 
—he utterly neglects the wigs of the 
actors, and the ringlets of the ac- 
tresses: he correcteth not Mr. Abbot’s 
erroneous sash-tying in Captain H. 
MacIntyre: and he allows dear Miss 
Stephens to wear for the whole eve- 
ning, without ever-drying it, the same 
gauze French bomet, wet with the 
salt sea spray, in which she had 
weathered the driving storm on Fair- 
port Craggs!—Second. He—but it 
strikes seven, by Jupiter! Allow me 
dear Editor, to flatter myself that I 
have, in the most delicate manner, in- 
sinuated my weighty reasons for be- 
coming supplementary—and without 
more ado to rush into the theatre. 
Seated—fiddlers also—Mr. Ware 
taps the mahogany three times with 
his trenchant fiddlestick—away thun- 
der the gongs, and kettle drums— 
broad blares the spreading note of the 
trumpet.—The Eolus-cheeked trom- 
bone player, with hurried energy, 


shoots forward his sliding tube half 


weross the stage, cracking the benches 
with its tearing blast. The miserable 
Viola, tortured by a ruthless fellow 
with staring hair, elevated bushy eye- 
brows, sharply plaited forehead, set 
teeth, and clenched stringy hands, 
grunts and whizzes, and groans, till 
its agony goes to the backbone of 
every feeling person—and the violins 
shriek, and the little drums crash, as 
when, in the forests of Morven, the 
jightnings rend a thousand oaks.—In 
the momentary breaches of the storm, 
the wail of the horn, and the tinkling 


* Gascon French—so given by Giimi in imitation of Vestris. 
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twang of the herp, arise mistily, Then 
again the cloud oi harmony crews 
thicker ; the gong redoubles its thun- 
ders dread,—-** the eyelids GO! Mortals 
drop at the weight of the stroke’— 
Fain would Jenus have kept them fass. 
But open they siart, at ihe crack of the 
blast. 


Po ee a . , 
Iie asic sc Ua Sout) . 
‘ 


The cut glass chandelier twinkles and 
quivers each particular pendant ; 
while distinctly, in the midst of this 
furious tempest, is heard the bow of 
the leader, riding triumphantly over 
the roaring wild ocean of sowads. 

This is a very accurate, and not in 
the least hyperbolical, description ot 
Mr. Bishop's overture to Heuri Qua- 
tre; and we do not blame him at all, 
considering the wretched taste of the 
audiences tor whom he writes :—audi- 
ences who excore such nauseous trash 
as “* Love among the Roses,” * the 
Victory,” and ** Abercromby,” Xe. 
with maniac delight, while they draw 
back into stupid inisensibility, when 
Duruset sings so simply, teelingly, 
and at the same time scientifically. 
Burns's exquisite words— 

Oh my love is like the red, red rose 

That’s newly sprung in June ; 

Oh my love is like the melody, 

That’s sweetly played in tune. 
But Mr. Bishop cax do better things. 
The /argo movement, at the opening 
of his overture to Cymon, is one 0’ 
the most expressive, beautiful thing. 
we ever met with: it is like Moschus’ 
elegy on the death of Bion, 
Moan with me, moan ye woods! 

~ ~ * * * if bd 
W cep on the waters, ye Strymonian swans. 
The pastorale breathes of Sicilian 
corn-ticlds ; and the whole together, 
is well worthy of Arme’s music to the 
songs. Neither is this the sole but- 
tress to Bishop’s fame: we could in- 
stance others, but time and Mr. Jo- 
crisse forbid. Our learied brother 
gave no account of the plot of tus 
piece, last month, because he hopes 
all his readers will go to see it:—We 
shall imitate his higily-to-be-lauded 
ensaimple, because, by the time we are 
vut, all our readers will doubtless have 
followed his recommendation—net- 
withstanding which, we have a goo 
deal to say, on other parts of the piece. 
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The play was a pretty play—a very 
pretty play ; and the players played 
their parts well, as our readers know. 
The scenery, with the exception (if 
we recollect right) of a prison, was all 
new, and very well painted:* the 
music was indifferently good: the 
worst things Mr. Bishop does are bet- 
ter, and have more spunk about them, 
than the best of the hashes of our 
other stage composers,—as they are 
justly nominated in two or three 
senses. The jokes were chiefly old, 
approved favourites, and therefore 
were well received. “ There is some- 
thing convenient in the use of Facetix, 
that have been already tried, and 
moulded into shape, and properly 
dressed and ornamented: all is safe, 
and all is easy:” Mr. Morton found 
it so, no doubt.—But the costume— 
“ah, there’s the rub!” We must 
begin anew paragraph. 

The costume, we say, of the prin- 
cipal characters,—with two excellent 
exceptions, Macready, and Egerton, 
—was very far from being the thing 
—and this failure is to us utterly in- 
comprehensible, for we had conceived 
(foolishly, perhaps,) that it might as 
well have been right. as wrong ;— 
the more especially as Rubens’s Lux- 
embourg Gallery is rather a come-at- 
able book, and the dresses therein are 
tolerably applicable, since they hap- 
pen to be those of Henri ttre. Sully, 
Sillery, &c. Howbeit, the prodigi- 
ous antiquarian knowledge of the 
manager, Mr. Fawcett—or of Mr. 
Farley, “the magistrate of melo- 
dramas,”—or of whoever got up this 
affair.—has been wanting at the 
pinch, and one of the fatal conse- 
quences of this ignorance of Rubens 
and the Luxembourg, was, that the 
worthy gentleman, who enacted Mr. 
le Duc de Crillon, was habited in 
mill: white, with Austrian, spangled 
pantaloons—(much such another pre- 
posterous piece of absurdity as that 
into which the correctly-classical Mr. 
Kemble was wont to fall, when he 
misrepresented the outward man of 
the iron-clad Hotspur). The afore- 
said gentleman, we further observed, 
had guarded his shins with a pair of 
buff-morocco silver-tasseled hessians, 
which smelt strongly of the 1sth 


Hussars! Our chere petite Brunton, 
and that interesting personification 
of the ancient English mauvaise honte, 
Miss Stephens, looked exactly like 
the last coloured fashions in the Belle 
Assemblée :—and here we cannot let 
slip the opportunity of seriously ad- 
vising Miss B. to get rid of her pre- 
sent friseur: he is (and we have had 
an eye to him for some time past) a 
miserable, unimprovable dcfe. Miss 
Tree st would, perhaps, have 
passed muster in oue of those troops of 
Savoyards, which now infest the 
streets about town—but then she has 
such beautiful ancles! We wish that 
her stockings had been wh/te instead of 
blue. We teel as if cold water were 
poured down our back, at the sight 
of that colour in ladies’ hose. The 
females, however, seem to have the 
right of custom for invariably dress- 
ing out of character: Mrs. Bunn 
alone—* the heroine of the stately 
neck, and long winding locks’ —at- 
fects some sort of correctness: whe- 
ther this is due to herself, or the 
manager, we neither know nor care. 
The name only of Mr. Emery is 
enough to convince every one ac- 
quainted with his chaste (though 
Cockneys think it oufré) personification 
of English rusticity, that his Mous- 
tache was like any thing in the world 
but a fiery French veteran ;—and in 
saying this, we mean nothing dis- 
respectful towards his strong abui- 
ties —Mr. Drama,—in the luscious 
plenitude of his good humour,—says 
(page 578,) that Fawcett was at 
home in General D’Aumont ; now we 
rather existimated, that he felt him- 
self at home in C. Garden Theatre, 
—he discharged his functions in such 
a doubtful, promiscuous sort of a 
manner; with his tongue on the 
stage, and his mind in the property 
room ; one eye in the boxes counting 
the individuals who had nof free ad- 
missions and orders; and the other 
twisted towards “the flys,” misdoubt- 
ing much the due alacrity of the scene 
shifters. Hisrobe of authority, too, was 
rather civil, burgomasterish, than bel- 
licose, military. Mr. Liston,—yet what 
can we say of him, but—that he must do 


even that which liketh him most. It 


Mr. Charles Kemble will doff his cap, 





* Allow us here to express a wish, that Mr. Havell would publish a good coloured 
aquatint of the first Scene in Act II, painted by Grieve, representing ‘* a Terrace ina 
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which is a very pretty one, and as- 
sume a broad brimmed hat,shadowed 
thick with tumbling white feathers, 
and get a new pair of boots—(his 
friend Macready, who well under- 
stands all this sort of thing, will show 
him the model)—and just attend a 
lectle more correctly to his ruff, he 
may make up his mind that he is ac- 
tually and bona fide—ugene de Bi- 
ron—that imp of tame.—It goes to 
our hearts, however, to alter any ar- 
ticle about Mr. K.’s person, for his 
noble cavalier-like deportment ren- 
ders gracetul all that he wears.—Of 
Mr. Abbot we have only to say, that 
he looked very walike a French officer 
ot the time of the ‘* League,” and 
very like a comely English squire, 
with his large, well curled, handsome, 
lady-loved, British whiskers, and no- 
mustachios. There is great need of 
a radical reform about this gentle- 
man’s neck-cloths. These enormous, 
whalebone-stitfened cravats, are like 
the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act ; 
they completely deprive their victims 
of treedom of speech. We have now 
done with vituperative criticisms ; at 
which happy consummation we are 
right joytul, for we love Covent Gar- 
den, and its actors, with a pertect 
love. To many people our remarks 
may appear trifling ;—and they will 
exclaim, ‘* What does it signify, if 
the dresses are not quite right?” Yet 
these are they who make a great me- 
rit of Sir Walter Scott’s proper atten- 
tion to the minutixe of dress, and fur- 
niture ; and who would have laughed 
long and loudly had Reginald Front 
de Boeuf carried a smelling-bottle * 
in his waistcoat pocket—or BoisGuil- 
bert pulled out a fragrant cambric 
handkerchief to wipe away the death 
sweat trom his brow, in his last dread- 
ful colloquy with Rebecca at the stake. 
Whatever is worth doing at all, is 
worth doing we//. If deviations from 
the genuine models are occasionally 
to be allowed, how difficult it will 
be to draw the line of defence against 
the inroads of laziness and anachron- 
ismatic licentiousness. As for Mr. 
Canning’s joke of the simultaneous 
congress of Hector of Troy, and old 
Mrederic’s Prussian Grenadiers,—of 





rJune, 


M. Cc. Dentatus, and the Knight. 
lemplar—it would become quite a 
dead letter. Then recollect, Dea 
Managers, that your tailors and taj. 
loresses will charge no more for mov- 
ing the shears to the dexter hand. in- 
stead of the sinister :—besides, if aj] 
these arguments fail to affect ye, we 
have yet another, and an overwhelm- 
ing one—Your absurdities hurt ow 
eyes, and those of a good many other 
people of Taste and Fashion !—Many 
of the stiff brocades, and measure- 
defying waists, of the ladies in the il- 
luminated copies of Froissart and 
Monstrelet, &c.—and in the paint- 
ings of Giorgione, Titian, Paris Bor- 
done, Paolo Veronese, Rubens, Van- 
dyke, Watteau, &c.. will, doubtless, 
require some modification—and the 
manner of doing it may be learnt very 
easily from Mr. Westall’s illustrations 
of Scott’s Poems and Novels. But 
that no possible ground of neglect 
may remain, We, Weathercock, here- 
by offer Mr. Fawcett the full bene- 
fit of our pictorial powers, solely tor 
the love we bear his house.—Miss 
Brunton (of whose speaking counte- 
nance, two or three hundred expres- 
sions are now sparkling round us, 
firing us to write a Romance of pure 
Chivalry, rather than a grim, dry 
dissertation on sword-belts, and Pal- 
mer’s staves) and * The Stephens, 

in particular, may depend on the most 
prompt attention. They have only 
to send us a note, without enclosing 2 
fee, addressed to “ Janus Weather- 
cock, Esq.—care of Mr. Triphook, 23, 
Old Bond-street,” and they will re- 
ceive, in the course of three days at 
farthest, the necessary drawings, as 
accurately finished as the series 0! 
“< Mervielleuses” by Horace Vernet, 
and Lanté.—After all, greater atten- 
tion prevailsnow than formerly to that 
important branch of the Histrionic 
Art, scenical illusion; and a good deal 
of this has arisen from the unsolicited 
exertions of private individuals. The 
admirers of Mr. Kean’s generally cor- 
rect attire, owe much to the Anti- 
quarian research, and graphic powers 
of Mr. U ,t who has so often lent 
him his kind assistance. 

Evxplicet Janus’s Ju mble. 








* As Miss Porter's Sir William Wallace does. 

+ The literary world is indebted to the same gentleman for the republication of a 
curious pieces of early English poetry ;—and, if report speaks truth, they must than 
his lady for a clever fragment in that interesting little volume “ Tales of the Dead. 
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DAS NIEBELUNGENLIED. 
THE SONG OF THE NIEBELUNGEN. 


[The work, so entitled, is an ancient German Poem, which seems to be 
a great favourite with Mr. Fuseli, for he has painted several pictures, and 
made many sketches, the subjects of which are all taken from it. One of 
these is in the present Exhibition: No. 131: “ Chriemhild, the widow of 
Siegfried, the Swift, exposes his body, assisted by Siegmond his father, 
King of Belgium, in the Minster at Worms, and, swearing to his assassi- 
nation, challenges Hagen, Lord of ‘Trony, and Gunther, King of Burgundy, 
her brother, to approach the corpse ;—and, on the wounds beginning to flow, 
charges them with his murder.” The reference tor this incident is to the 
Liev (Song) of the Nrepreiuncen; and we have made it our business to 
get some account of the work, to gratify the curiosity of our readers, likely 
to be excited in regard to it by the circumstance in question. ‘The late Mr. 
Weber, in his collection of Antient Northern Poetry, has given an excellent 
account of this curious old poem, interspersed with extracts, rendered 
poetically, the spirit of which induces us to think, that he was assisted by 
an able friend of his in their composition. Of the poct himself, little or 
nothing is known ; nor are we well acquainted with the date of the work: 
the third part is generally considered to be an addition by another and infe- 
rior hand, and in it a certain Master Conrad announces himself as the author 
or transcriber. In whichever way we understand him, the writer whom we 
most wish to know, still remains unknown,—for the stvle of the third di- 
vision is evidently of a later and worse description than that of the two 
first of this peem. Who the Niebelungen people were, is also a question 
which the critics have debated. ‘They have been supposed to be the in- 
habitants of the is!and of Walcheren—or wide-mouthed isle ; of one of the 
Zealand islands; of England; of Iceland, &c. Schlegel affirms Norway ; 
and this supposition seems, for various reasons, to be the most likely.7] 





The Germans, like ourselves, are 
at present devoting much attention to 
the stores of their ancient literature ; 
and the famous poem of the Niebe- 
jungen has, as might be expected, re- 
ceived a large share of the notice so 
directed. The poem in question 
should not in tairness be judged by 
its likeness to nature, as she now ap- 
pears to us, but as she appeared to 
the people of the poet’s time :—unless 
we adopted this rule of judgment 
what would become of the propriety 
of the Hliad? For our own parts, 
though far from comparing works so 
unequal, weare yet tree to confess that 
our credulity is not a whit more tried 
by the invisible cap of the Niebelun- 
gen, than by the invisibilities of Ho- 
mers gods and men; and there is 
little doubt, that the general faith in 
either case was much about the same; 
that is, the few believed nothing, and 
the many every thing. ‘The multi- 
tude of all times has its monsters, and 
whether it be a Venus or a Joanna 
Southcot, metallic tractors, or a cap 
of invisibility, the basis of credulity 
is just the same. Having thus fairly 





warned the reader of what he may 
expect, we proceed to give a brief 
analysis of the poem. 

There lived, in Burgundy, a prin- 
cess of exceeding beauty, by name 
Chriemhild, the daughter ot Aldrian 
and Uta. Her tather being dead, she 
was brought up by three rich kings, 
her brothers, Gunther, Ghernot, and 
Giselher. For a long time, this 
waiden was a protested enemy to 
love, till, at length, the fame of her 
great beauty reached Siegfried, the 
son of Siegmond, King of the Ne- 
therlands ; and he, according to the 
fashion of that time, became despe- 
rately enamoured of her reputation. 
Notwithstanding the opposition of 
his parents, who feared danger to his 
life from the pride of Gunther and 
Ghernot, he determined to visit their 
sister: first, however, he requested 
his mother to provide proper raiment 
for himself and his attendants, for it 
is a main point with this poet, to see 
his heroes well dressed on all occa- 
sions, whether of fighting or of feast- 
ing. There is not a single instance 
of his omitting this precaution, and 
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all his descriptions of such a nature 
are so minute, that they can only be 
equalled by Homer's great accuracy 
in the dissection of an ox. On the 
present occasion, though Siegfried 
takes with him only twelve compa- 
nions, yet the women are day and 
nicht at work for him. 

He at length arrived at Worms 
upon the Rhine, the seat of King 
Gunther, who marvelled at his ap- 

earance, and asked his uncle, 

lagen, to look out and tell him who 
these strangers were. Hagen replied, 
that he fancied, from his extraordi- 
nary port, that the chief must be 
Siegfried, though he never had seen 
him, and added, moreover, a fearful 
account of the hero's exploits. Two 
of these, as essential to the right un- 
derstanding of the whole, should not 
here be omitted. 

Siegfried, riding alone one day, 
came to the foot of a mountain, where 
he found two princes, Schilbung and 
Nibelung, with the treasure of the 
Nibelungen, which they had brought 
from a hollow hill. The princes re- 
quested him to divide it, and gave 
him a sword for his pains. This task, 
however, he was unable to accom- 
plish ; and no wonder, for a hundred 
waggons would not have been able 
to carry away the precious stones, 
and the gold was even in greater 
quantities ; moreover, there was a 
golden rod at the bottom of the heap, 
which ever prevented its decrease. 
Notwithstanding this, the princes 
were angry at the failure ; a contest 
began, and Siegfried, with the sword 
called Balmung, slew their Royal 
Highnesses and twelve giants, who 
came to their assistance. He after- 
wards conquered the strong Dwarf, 
Albrich, who wished to avenge his 
master’s fate; and took from him the 
cap of invisibility, which had, besides, 
the additional advantage of rendering 
him, who wore it, as strong as twelve 
men. Such was the first achieve- 
ment related of Siegfried by Hagen ; 
the second was, that he had killed a 
Lind-worm, and, having bathed in his 
blood, had become so hard that no 
sword could wound him. Hagen was 
not, however, aware, that, at the time 
of this bathing, a leaf from a linden 
tree, had stuck between the hero’s 
shoulders, and left so much of his 
body vulnerable as it had covered. 

In consequence of this information, 
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the king determined to receive hiyn 
graciously ; but to all his politeness 


Siegfried flatly and plainly replied 
that he had come to conquer him and 
his knights: « I also,” he said, « am, 
a warrior, and shall wear a crown : | 
am therefore, determined to prove to 
the world that I deserve both land 
and people !"—A curious piece of rea- 
soning—not from its substance, for it 
is the general reasoning of ail power, 
—but from its utter want of disguise. 

Siegfried was at last appeased, be. 
came the guest of Gunther, and ren- 
dered him essential services in the re- 
pulse of an invasion by the Danes. 
Still he was not nearer to the object o 
his journey, (which was to marry 
Chriemhild) though a twelvemounth 
had elapsed; when the King Gunther, 
hearing much of a certain fair Queen 
of Iceland, by name Brunhild, be- 
came enamoured of her without far- 
ther ceremony. There was, however, 
some little unpleasantness in wooing 
the lady, which might have damped 
the ardour of a more temperate lover ; 
he who would win her hand must 
subdue her in two trials of skill; 
first, with the spear, and secondly, in 
flinging, and jumping after, an enor- 
mous stone. Should the combatant 
fail in either, his life must pay the 
forfeit. All this Siegfried represented 
to the King, and, at the same time, 
offered to secure the lady for him, 
provided he in return would assure 
him of Chriemhild’s hand. The King 
consented, and great preparations 
were made for the departure. The 
poet, as usual, describes at full length, 
and with much satisfaction, the silk, 
pearls, gold, and jewels, which com- 
posed their garments ; he even does 
not forget to state, that Chriemhild 
herself cut them out, and that the 
women were seven weeks in making 
them, when they were sent to the 
heroes to see if they were too short or 
too long. Luckily, they fitted exact- 
ly, and no one had ever seen better 
clothes, whereupon the knights took 
great delight in wearing them, and 
returned the ladies many thanks. It 
should be mentioned, though, that 
these Penelopes were, one and all, 
heartily tired of their task. 

The heroes now set sail for Iceland, 
where they arrived safely ; and, 
after a day of feasting, the warlike 
wooing began, to the great terror 0 
King Gunther’s friends, and indeed, 
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not much to his own satisfaction. 
The lady appeared armed, as if she 
would contend for the lands of all the 
kings of the earth. Her shield was 
three spans thick, and so heavy with 
steel and gold, that four people could 
hardly carry it. Upon seeing this 
shield, Hagen, who yet was a stout 
hero, as appears by the sequel, ex- 
claimed wrathfully, “ How now, 
King Gunther? How shaimetully we 
lose our lives! She, whom you would 
woo, may well be the Devil’s wife.” 
But if Hagen was surprised at the 
shield, the King himself was still 
more discomfited at the sight of her 
spear, which was terribly sharp, and 
80 massive, that three men could 
scarcely lift it. He began to wish, 
though somewhat of the latest, that 
he were safe at home again, aid, to 
say the truth, played the hero but 
indifferently. Still, tur more to his 
annoyance, «1 enormous stone was 
brought into the circle, so weighty 
that twelve stout men could scarcely 
raise it, and this she proposed to 
throw, aiter the trial with the spear. 
At this critical juncture, Siegfried, 
invisible, by means of his cap, took 
Gunther’s shield from him, and whis- 
pered him to use the requisite ges- 
tures, while he himself did the work. 
Brunhild now threw her spear, whic! 
was received in the King’s shield by 
the invisible Siegfried, but so violent 
was the cast, that both knights reel- 
ed, and the blood gushed from Sicg- 
fried’s mouth. The hero’s courtesy 
would not allow him to aim at the 
lite of his fair antagonist: he turned 
away the point of his spear, and flung 
the staff at Brunhild, but with so 
much force that fire sparkled trom 
her shield, and she sunk beneath 
the blow. The lady, however, was 
highly delighted with her rival's 
powers, and, having complimented 
him on his gallantry, proceeded to 
fling the enormous stone. The throw 
was twelve fathoms, and she mea- 
sured it with one leap. Siegfried, 
still invisible, casts the stone still far- 
ther, and leaping, with the king in 
his arms, landed him even beyond 
the stone. It must be allowed, that 
the lady was fairly won; but the 
king’s troubles were not to end here ; 
the night of their marriage was still 
more extraordinary than the morning. 
The termagant bride, not choosing 


the king should approach her, bound 





him hand and foot with her girdle, 
and hung him up on a nail against 
the wall. Nor did she release him 
from this awkward situation, till the 
dawning of day, when he was so 
humbled by this proof ot her strength, 
that he—** lay far enough off from 
her.” All this, however, was reme- 
died on the second night, by the 
intervention of his very convenient 
friend, Siegtried ; who, after squeez- 
ing her well, and being as well 
squeezed by her, fairly subdued the 
lady, and left the king to enjoy the 
credit of this second victory. The 
cap had, as betore, rendered the 
friend in need invisible. Prompted 
by vanity, however, or some other 
motive, he took with him her ring 
and girdle, as trophies, and these he 
afterwards gave to Chriemhild when 
she became his wife ; an unfortunate 
gift for him it proved in the sequel, 
when the two ladies quarrelled for 
precedence. This disagreement took 
place, not long alter the double mar- 
riage, when the queens were going 
to mass; each held it a point of ho- 
nour to enter the church before her 
rival: beth scolded, and with very 
equal fluency, till at last, as a coup 
de grace, Chriemhild fairly told her 
rival she had been Siegtried’s concu- 
bine—(We tell the tale modestly ).— 
To prove the truth of her words, she 
produced the ring and girdle. Chriem- 
hild, irritated at such a charge, so 
supported, determined to avenge it 
Ly destroying her cnemy’s husband, 
and her supposed etlumniator, Siege 
fried. She found in lagen a ready se- 
cond to her cause. As a first step to 
their desigu, he insinuated himself 
into the confidence of Chriemhild, who, 
from her too great anxiety to guard 
her husband, betrayed the secret of 
his vulnerable part. Possessed of 
this knowledge, he, in conjunction 
with Gunther, planned a hunting 
party, to which Siegfried was invited, 
and where the ready means of his 


-death were prepared. When all, 


weary with the chase, sate down to 
dinner, it appeared that no wine was 
to be found ; the fault was jocularly 
attributed by the king to Magen, who 
proposed to remedy the want by drink- 
ing at a neighbouring fountain. To 
this Siegfried, not suspecting any ill, 
acceded; he knelt himself down to the 
stream, when Hagen, watching his 
opportunity, plunged ~ spear into 
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the vulnerable part; but the hero, 
though mortally wounded, pursued 
the fugitive assassin, and, in the ab- 
sence of other weapons, beat him 
with his shield, till the precious stones 
tlew from it, and the buckler itself 
was broken. With this exertion the 
life of Siegtried ended. 

The murderers now took counsel 
with each other how to conceal their 
part in the bloody business, all but 
Hagen, who declared that it was in- 
different to him whether the deed 
was known or not: and that, as to 
Siegfried’s wife, she had so vexed 
Brunhild, he cared not how much she 
wept. The others, more compas- 
sionate to Chriemhild, or less indif- 
ferent to their own safety, agreed to 
say that Siegfried, when riding alone 
through the wood, had fallen by the 
hands of robbers: with this resolu- 
tion, they bore the body on a shield, 
and crossing over the Rhine by night, 
arrived at the city, when they pri- 
vately laid the corpse at Chriemhild’s 
chamber-door. It was now about 
the hour of morning-prayer, and the 
servant was the first to discover the 
bloody corpse, yet remained ignorant 
that it was her master; but the fatal 
truth could not be concealed from 
Chriemhild, who exclaimed, “ It is 
Siegtried, my noble husband ; Brun- 
hild has counselled the deed, Hagen 
has eflected it.”—W hen the news was 
hnoparted to Sieg nond, the unhappy 
father of the hero, he collected his 
troops, determined to avenge his son’s 
death, but was dissuaded from this 
fruitless attempt by the more prudent 
wife: from the superior numbers of 
the Burgundians, she feared the total 
destruction of the Niebelungen. 

After the usual period of ceremony, 
the body of the hero was conveyed to 
church for burial, amidst the song of 
priests and the tolling of bells. Thi- 
ther, too, came King Gunther with 
his chiefs, and also the ferocious 
Hagen, who, as the poet quainily 
observes, had much better have staid 
away. The king endeavoured to 
console his sister, by saying, “ Alas, 
dear sister, for thy sorrows! That we 
should sufler so great a loss! We 
must ever lament for Siegfried.” To 
this, the queen replied, “ You do it 
needlessly—were you sorry for his 
loss, it had not happened.” Of course 
both the king and his counsellors per- 
sisted in denying the accusation :—in 
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the downright language of the old 
poet, * sie buten fa vast ir logen,”—~ 
they lied prodigiously. Yet ell th, 
vehemence of their denial failed to 
change Chriemhild’s conviction 0; 
their guilt. She exclaimed, in ay. 
swer to their assertions, “ Whoeve; 
is imocent, let it be proved by his 
going before the people to the bier: 
then we shall learn the truth.” This 
demand, which could scarcely be 
evaded without confirming the gene- 
ral suspicion, was reluctantly assent- 
ed to. Hagen approached the corse 
of Siegfried, and the wound of the 
deceased hero bled freshly as at first. 
The murderer was thus manifest; and 
when,in despite of this proof, the king 
repeated his tale of unknown assas- 
sius, his sister answered, “ I know 
the murderers: May God avenge the 
deed through the hands of his friends! 
—You, Gunther and Hagen, have 
done the deed.” The heroes and 
vassals of Siegfried, incited to venge- 
ance by this appeal, were ready to 
attack the Burgundians, but were 
counselled into quiet by theirmistress: 
“ Bear,” she said, “ this necessity 
with me.”—The whole of this scene 
is excellent ; there is in it so much 
good sense, such homely, vet true pa- 
thos, and so much of that reality 
which seems almost peculiar to the 
drama, that it never can be praised 
suticiently. Mr. Fuseli's picture, 
now in the exhibition, is taken frou 
this part of the poom. Though the 
griet of Chriemhild for the loss oj ie: 
husband was excessive, she remained 
Guiet, from inability to avenge |is 
death: yet the malignity of Hagen 
did not the more for that cease to 
pursue her. At his instigation, the 
king persuaded her to send for the 
treasure of the Niebelungen, which 
was her dowry; but no sooner was it 
obtained, than the kuaight became 
fearful that its possession gave her 
too much power: he accordingly took 
the opportunity of her brother's ab- 
sence, and, seizing the treasure, sunk 
itin the Rhine. 
Thirteen years did Chriemhild 
mourn for this double loss of her 
husband and her treasure; at the ex- 
piration of which time, an ambassa- 
der wes sent to ask her hand, from 
Etzel or Attila, the king of the 
Huns: he, like the deceased Seg- 
fried, had fallen in love with the re- 
putation of her beauty. Under the 

















hope that this marriage mic ht bring 
the means of vengeance, she aece pt- 
ed the propos. d hand of Attila, and 


parted from her enemies, with all 
the external appearances of friend- 


ship. 

Seventeen years passed away, dur- 
ing which time Chiriemhild bore a son 
to Attila, and she now thought the 
moment was come to gré ati y her thirst 
forrevenge. While in their own land 
of Burgundy, the heroes were beyond 
the reach of her enmity ; she, there- 
lore, persuaded Attila, who was igno- 
raut of her designs, to send a friendly 
embassy, inviting them to Vienna. 
The ambassadors were accordingly 
sent, and the invitation accepted as 
she wished, much, indeed, against 
the advice of Hiagen, who seemed to 
have formed a tolerably just estimate 
of woman's temper. Unluckily for 
all parties, his prophecies found no 
belief; and the poet, having, as usual, 
dressed his heroes in the very top of 
the fashion, conducts them to the 
banks of the Danube, where their pro- 
gress was stopped by the want of a 
boat to ferry them across the river. 
Ina solitary search for this, Hagen 
discovered a party of mermaids bath- 
ing ina fountain, who were no soouer 
conscious of his presence than they 
fled, and being beyond his reach, be- 
gan to treat with him for the restora- 
tion of their garments, of which le 
had, not very courteously, robbed 
them. The chief, Hildburgh, pro- 
posed, as their price, to tell him what 
his reception would be amongst the 
Huns. ‘To this Hagen assented, and 


"Twas then the hero Hagen 


Glittering to the sun 


In the hilt a jasper stone 
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the imermaid having prophesied all 
that was mostagreeable to his wishes, 
received in return her garments. This 
kiidness so much won the heart of 
another mermaid, Siegelind, that she 
‘liscove red to him her sister's deceit, 

nd warned him, that, if they went to 
Viena, all would perish except thie 
King’s chaplain. Hagen, however, 
persisted in his original design, and 
obtained from them the means of 
summoning the ferryman, whose head 
he chopped off without core mony, for 
refusing to lend bis assistance. He 
then returned to his companions, and, 
by way of trying how far the pro- 
phecy might be true or false, flung 
the poor chaplain into the water, 
with the reasonable expectation that 
he would be drowned. — It, a 
turned out precisely the reverse ; the 
chaj lain swam to shore, anil Hagen 
could not bh elp owning to himself that 
Siegeliud bad spoken her 

The Bccundione arrive at the 
court of Etzel (Attila). THeeen re- 
gards suspic iously the mamer of thei 
re ce ption h y the queen. Ie observed 
that she acce ‘pted 1 none of their pre 
sents but thos se of her youngest 
brother Giselher:—then, says — the 
poet, with a fine darmg conciseness 
and simplicity, “ the chif’ tied his 
helmet faster!” Attila is determined 
to cbserve scrupulously the duties of 
hospitality towards his guests; but 
the gneen secks every occasion of 
stirring up a strife w hich may end in 
bloodshed ;—and to this she is. still 
further instigated by the scornful and 
even barbarous conduct of Hagen :— 


across his lap he laid 


a broad and weighty blade ; 
greener than the grass ; 


Well knew the lady Chriemhild — that Siegfrid’s sword it was 


When she beheld sword Balmung woe and sorrow did she fee! ; 
The hilt was of the precious gold the blade of shining steel ; 


It minded her of all her wees ; 


Well, I ween Sir Hagen 


A guarrel at a tournament, at length 
produces general discord: a bloody 
fight commences, in which the Bur- 
gundians destroy the queen's party, 
the Huns, as Gulliver might be sup- 
posed to trample on the Lilliputians. 
Ostlieb, the son of Chriemhild by 
Attila, is slain by Hagen, and his 
head falls into his mother’s lap. Her 
life is saved by Dietrich, a Swiss 
You. J. 


Chriemlhild to weep began ; 
in her scorn the sword had 
drawn. 


chief, who had exerted himself to 
preserve peace ; and who, when the 
blows began, leaped on a table, and, 
with a commanding voice, demanded 
that the combatants should respect 
him and his men; he then bore the 
qucen in his arms from the fray. At 
length, however, the Burgundians 
are exhausted by numbers, and are 
surrounded in a banqueting-hall, 
AN 
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which the queen ordered to be set on 
fire. The walls, however, are thick, 
and the heroes are only parched, not 
consumed. ‘ They had no means to 
quench the raging thirst caused by 
the fire, till, by the advice of Hagen, 
they drank the blood of their enemies.’ 

In another old German poem, “ the 
hero Hagen’ "is repr esented as taking 
a similar draught © innomine domini:! p> 

—The brave and amiable Dietrich, 
having been induced to engage on 
the queen’s side, wounds both Gun- 
ther and Hagen so cruelly, that he 
was enabled to deliver them both 
fettered prisoners to Chriemhild. 
Gunther, in despite of his brotherly 
remonstrances, was executed by her 
orders ; Hagen fell by her own hand, 
but his death was avenged on the 
instant by another knight, who ended 
the long tragedy by the murder of 
Chriemhild. 

The song of the Niebelungen has 
great merits to those who are willing 
to judge it on its own principles, and 
not on those of the Grecian epic. It 
does not pretend to unity of action ; a 
merit, which, though it certainly has 
its peculiar charm, has, perhaps, been 
over-rated. Indeed it is impossible 
not to see that the fable begins and 

ends three several times: first with 
Siegefried’ s marriage ; then with his 
death; and, lastly, with Chriemhild’s 
revenge. Yetonthe other hand, the 
poet deserves no slight praise, as his 
vices are those of his age, and his ex- 
cellencies are entirely his own, for 
they go beyond his century. Not 
the least of his merit is it, that the 
events of the poem do not seem 
purposely made for the characters, 
but to make them; nor is there that 
abruptness which ‘too often appears 
in other works, from the compression 
of many actions into narrow limits of 
time and space ; but the story flows 
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on regularly and eveuly ; one incident 
grows out of the othe r, and that ty 
a way natural, yet unex “pected. 

The versification of this poem js 
considered by Bouterw erk, Schlegel, 
and the best German Writers, to be 
highly harmonious ; it would, how- 
ever, be a difficult task to make this 
part of our subject thor: ughly intel. 
ligible to the English reader. The 
stanzas, which are not pe rectly regu- 
lar, appear to have arisen from the 
Latin Alexandrine—itself, most pro- 
bably, a corrupt disecerdant of ty 
hexameter. Every line in these stan- 
zas, like the Alexandrine, is divided 
by a pause into two parts, and some- 
times the first and latter parts of each 
division rhyme ; but more generally 
the stanzas have the pause aely With. 
out any intervening rhyme— 
cases the verse is infinite! ly more har- 
monious than the Alexandrine, fre: 
the first half of the line ending wii) 
a trochee. One example will be sui- 
ficient ; it describes Chriemhild’s firs: 
appearance to Siegiried. 


suca 


Nu gie dii_ minnekliche alram der morgen 
rot 

Tuot us triiben wolchen: do schiet von mant- 
ger not 

Der si do truog im herzen, und lange he 
getan. 

Er sach dii minneklichen, nu vil hi 
stan. 


tlichen 


Now went forth the lovely one, as tie 
red morning does from the troub! 
Then many a care departed from hin, wie 
bore her in his heart, and long had ¢ 
He saw the lovely one stondiig there ‘in her 


splendour. 


Cl cu (i. 


Whatever may be the merits or ce- 
merits of the versification, the general 
style of thought aud expressicn de- 
serves the highest praise cits home- 
ly gaiety, its sweet and simple paios, 
are to us, at least, very Celigittu. 





ON FIGHTING. 


BY 


A YOUNG GENTLEMAN 


OF THE FANCY. 


Concluded. 


Tur last point to which we called 
our reader's attention was tilting. We 
now emerge into a brighter time. 

Fencixnc.—The duelling of the 
Fieille Cour is a delicate matter. We 

would fain avoid it were it possible, 
but our duty is imperative, and we 


must say a few words on the subject. 
We have really the utmost respec ect 
for the age ot ‘Queen Anne and Georg 

II.: indeed w vhat can be more in- 
posing than the ruffles and flaps ©’ 
that stately period—the forbidding 


stomachers of the women, or the over- 
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whelming curls of the men! We 
would not move a muscle against 
them. Those were not days when 
things were hurried over without due 
consideration: a courtship was then 
a serious thing, and a duel no joke. 
Hach demanded time and thought ; 
and a lady was not plunged into ma- 
trimony or widowhood, without pro- 
per arrangements having been made 
ior her comfort. ‘Things then took 
their course, and a gentleman was 
killed to the satisfaction of all parties. 
Those were really respectable times, 
and we are afraid that even the pre- 
sent must suffer in the comparison. 
Our style of fighting, however, is de- 
cidedly superior, and with that we 
inust rest contented. 

Should any of our readers wish to 
know how to handle a sword or a ra- 
pier, We commend unto them M. An- 
gelo’s book upon fencing. There may 
be seen the English fashion, the Spa- 
nish tashion, the Italian fashion, and 
others. A gentleinan may be put 
out of his misery, in the most sci- 
entific way, according to any fashion 
that may please him. Should he wish 
to die genteelly, he may have the 
small sword :—it effectually, let him 
Select the long Spanish, and he shall 
be spitted like a lark :—if he have 
aiy notion that the brain retain its 
scusiliveness after the body dies, the 
sabre may be resorted to with success. 
We have heard that some heads have 
stood proof against this formidable 
weapon ; but, with the exception of 
honest Sancho’s, there is no one on 
record that can be relied on.—Sancho, 
thou flower of squires errant, thou 
hadst a head indeed! It was no more 
to be overcome than thine appetite : 
it had a tongue, and a face attached 
to it, that have made the reputation of 
La Mancha. Thow didst immortalise 
thy master, honest Sancho, and thy- 
self: thou hast pleased the people of 
other times, and delighted those of 
the present, and the fame of thy sto- 
mach and thy jokes will not be lost 
upon posterity. Peace to thy bones, 
which had but small peace on earth, 
thou pleasant modelof [berian squires! 

It was no easy thing to please a 
master of fence in former days. The 
System was (vo artificial. The posi- 
tion, like to that of a spread eagle, was 
altogether inferior to that of the pu- 
gilist. You had to balance yourself 
like a rope-dancer, and hold out your 


‘cold iron” offensively ; but you were 
sure to be weary before your adver- 
sary was finished. Tfear one of the 
masters speak, and marvel not gentle 
reader that the fashion has gone out. 
li is Capt. Bobadil whe talks, and it 
is Bon fouson (old Ben) who supplies 
him with discourse. Come on: 
oh! twine your body more about, that 
you may fall to a more sweet, comes 
ly, gentlemanlike guard. So, indiffer- 
ent: hollow your body more, Sir, 
thus: now stand fast o’ your left leg, 
note your distance, keep your due 
proportion of time! Ob! you disor- 
der your point most irregularly.”— 
Disorder! Is it to be endured that a 
man must submit to these distortions, 
and have thein called grace ?>—Had 
Fencing been worthy of its reputation 
it would have lived. But itis gone. 
The “immortal passado” istorgotten: 
we scarcely know the meaning of it 
ourselves.—The most elegant tencers 
that we know of, were Lustace (in 
Fletcher’s comedy ot the Elder Bro- 
ther) and the gay and gallant Sir 
Harry Wildair. They were indeed 
etherial spirits; yet we should have 
liked them as well whether they had 
fenced, or split bullets on the edge of 
a knife. Tad they been handlers of 
the eoves indeed—but it ts in vain to 
lament: perfection is not for the 
earth. 

Ture Pisro. is a dangerous wea- 
pon. It should be used cautiously 
as a friend, and avoided altogether 
wsanenemy. It is indeed an impe- 
rative weapon, aud may no more he 
disputed than an invitation to Court. 
It is aconvincing weapon. Iteomes 
upon one, not in the shape of an argu- 
ment fine-spun or wire-drawn, but like 
the breath of an oracle. It has more 
of the proverb, in short, than the syllo- 
gism about it. It is the ¢pse divxit 
of death, which there is no refuting. 
The pistol has done its work in Eng- 
land and France; but it is chiefly in 
the sister country that it has found 
friends. It may be said to be a deni- 
zen of the Emerald Isle. Coffee and 
pistols for two, was an order to which 
the waiters of Dublin were accus- 
tomed to attend, without either he- 
sitation or surprise. ‘There were no 
unnecessary questions asked, but gen- 
tlemen were left to amuse themselves 
as they might. This was really a 
fine period: the Irish are a fine 
people. There was the fairest play 
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in the world at their duels. The 
ground was measured, and the pistols 
primed, in the presence ot hundreds : 


if the parties escaped, it was well: if 


they did not escape, why it was well 
still. Their and their vir- 
tues were the theme of many a jovial 
party; auc their names survived for 
weeks beyond their deaths—a serious 
veriod in the Lrish calendar. 

When the Surceecan came into 

shion we cannot learn: but as it 
may be considered as almost a foreign 
weapon, We shell not treat of it. Its 
virtues have been p! incipally fe/é in 
ireland: be there the record made. 
it is, we apprehend, an unadorned 
stick, not unlike the common cudgel, 
and used in asimilar manner. It has 
been the subject of song, and the arbi- 
ter of many a dispute. 

Boxinc.—Somany names--somany 
battles—so many arguments, press 
upon us now, that we suspect we shall 
tuil from very excess. We shall shear 
our article of its honours, from the 
mere apprehension of awarding too 
much. We have a sense of plethora 
upon us, that may perhaps seare us 
into dullness of speech, or eventually 
reduce us to meagreness of detail. 
low shall we break cover? Shall we 


courage 


begin with the Greeks? No: they 
were not true boxers. They cased 


their hands in steel, and pelted away 
at each others heads, but it was with 
perseverance rather than science. We 
will commence our remarks on Eng- 
lish ground. Our course may be 
rambling, but we wil! make our stand 
there, till the battle be done. 

How pleasant are our associations 
with boxing. Its name, “the Fancy!” 
(the Funcy !) How delicate ! how dis- 
tinguishing ! how free from vulgarity! 
what an air it has! 
Moulsey. The mufiles seem to dance 
betore our e yes: : the ropes are near us, 
and the handkerchiefs fly flaunting in 
the wind. We hear the well known 
sounds. J7fere’s for your nice 
brid nuts—a good gin who 
wants 2? did say gin ma’an ?” 
Precious sounds! the ‘y tingle in our 
ears like music gone. Then comes 
the bustle and the grave discussion. 
“Tsay, Bill; ha you any thin on 
Tin lo day ?"°— No: oh ! now They 
say iil bea ey Ha’ you?” No: 
la fi Ww co Pperse My lord 
— 1 gs sa Aye, aye? 


vp: ,) . . 
fall au ! Conre, l fil 


ging ire 


, 
olsee 
’ liss Ce 


You 


only a pot a) 
hucics i } 


he's a fla —_ 


i i 


~~ 
~ 
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eh I Sir, keep gour Sists owt Bad menu 
Sob, Pd thank ye—my lord hacks wad 


OA! aye, So I sup, poses more money 
nor wit, as the saying is.” And so the 
discourse the pleas: iit hours away. 
We remember,when we were youn 
visiting Jem Belcher and Peon Pore, 
(the Chicken), We had read ana 
heard of Tom Johnson, and the vian: 
Perrins, and Broughton, and Sa ick, 
of the N: ler, and Corcora 
Ben, and Death, and Lhaw iphiries j nal 
Mendoza. These had become saerod 
names In Our memory: yet while w: 
treasured them up, we felt an ambi- 
tion stir within us to sce some of t 
mich ty of the land. Herses 
still alive. We had been told of men 
who made pilgrimages to the tomb: 
of the great: we thought it better to 
take a peep at the living. Jom [el 
cher, the elegant, the dextrous, th: 
brave, was then residing in Londoi 
Fate had placed us tor a 
the classical town of Bristol, (that 
nursery for valour,) and we mounted 
the mail f heart to 


ce. 


y Ga ! Bie 


thine weal 


with a trembling 
pay a visit to the renowned Chicken. 

It was on a Sunday afternoon— 
(Sunday? yes; we are really atraid 
that it was)—when we were first in- 
troduced to Henry Pearce. The wes- 
ther, for it was summer, had been 
warm: the sky was cloudless: scarce- 
ly a breath of wind stirred: Nature 
seemed reposing, as the poets s: 
and the sun, casting out his radia 
showers of light upon the houses 0! 
Bristol, induced the inhabitants to 
open their casements to woo the piss- 
ing breeze: the girls had untied the 
ribbons that bound up their chins, and 
the men had doffed their coats :—in 
five words, it was a hot day. 

Mr. Pearce kept a place for refiesh- 
ment—an hotel—a-a public house, as 
it were, in Bristol ; and it was through 
oncof his windows that we firstcaught 
a view of the illustrious man. He 
was in his shirt sleeves, and withou t 
a neck-cloth, and had heen refreshing 
himself from a pewter mug that stood 
before him. The scent of seme frag- 
rant herb met our nostrils as we ¢l- 
tered, and clouds of aromatic Ieese 
filled the room. We were introduced. 
We stood before the champion 0! 
England with an awe that none but 
the ¢ ourageous feel. We v iewed him 


a¥ « 


+ 
ae 


from top to toe, as Achilles dic the 


son of Priany; and wei nohed oureel’*; 


wherein lay his valour and his mi 
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Mr. Pearce was not prepossessing in 
jis appearance, but his maumers were 
courteous: he invited us to sit, and 
when “a glass” was suggested, we 
were unable to resist. We ventured 
toshake hands with the hero im our 
glee, and our glass actually touched 
his, with the ring of good fellowship. 
We threw off the—(never mind what 
liguor—-)—the contents, and felt in- 
spired according to the depth of our 
draught. We saw him again, by ap- 
pointment, the next day ; and received 
from him some instructionsand blows, 
neither of which we shall ever forget. 
We afterwards made acquaintance 
with Jem, andthen with Tom Beleher. 
They were both men of a subtle ge- 
nius, and it lay at their finger’s ends. 
We have been told indeed—but we 
hate to boast of these things—that we 
have some elegance of attitude our- 
selves, and that our blows are not de- 
ficient in impetus or expedition. 
Enough of this. 

Historians and poets have been 
mighty fond of seribbling at large 
about soldiers, as if there were half 
the merit in annoying your adversary, 
or defending yourseli, with weapons 
as without them. It is really idle to 
waste a doubt on the subject. There 
isnone. We hear talk of heroes and 
laurels, and so forth, at a great rate, 
but we must confess that we never 
thought much of any of the feats of 
antiquity, until we read that Milo 
had knocked down a bull with his fist, 
and eaten him up afterwards. ‘That 
really is a serious fact, and should asto- 
nishus accordingly. But let ussee how 
the matter stands. The ancients had 
heroes and so have we: but was Ajax 
braver than Gregson ?—was he big- 
ger than Perrius?—No. Was Achilles 
io be compared to the Game Chicken? 
Pshaw! Hen would have threshed 
Mars himself with very little trouble. 
ThenJem Belcher and Tom--they may 
surely be placed by the side of Castor 
and Pollux; and Dutch Sam might 
have been seen near Agis, or even 
Alexander, with advantage. Mboli- 
neux, bating his colour, would have 
been a match for Hercules ; and Cribb 


gives one no unfavourable idea of the 
rreat god P: ‘v. Davis is the be: 

great god Pan. Cy. Davis is the beau 
ideal of fighters—the Apollo of the 
ring. Spring is an absolute Greek in 
lineament ; and Randall is as cunning 
as any Athenian of old. He is in- 
deed a constellation shining out in the 
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hemisphere of pugilism, (we borrow 
this phrase) and landlord of the * Hole 
in the Wall,"in Chanecery-lane. Read- 
ers, gentle readers, weigh these men 
in the fair scales of your opinion, be 
fore ve prefer other heroes to the 
lighters of your native country. 

In the beginning of this ‘article, 
(see our last number) we recommend 
ed to the ladies of this country to jii- 
tronise “ the Paney.” We do not 
wish them to b come professors of 
the science—(though perhaps even 
this feeling may arise from envy :) 
but we would wish to see the bestow- 
al of rewards in their hands—the 
deathless chaplet—the handkerchie: 
or the purse. Formerly there were 
some ladies who actually induleed in 
the exercise of pugilism, and in the 
history of that noble art we meet 
with the following epistle aud answer. 

CHALLENGE. 

I, Elizabeth Wilkinson of Clerkenwell, 
having had some words with Hannah LHy- 
field, and requiring satisfaction, do invite 
her to meet me upon the stage, and box me 
for three guineas, each woran holding half 
a crown in each hand, and the tirst woman 
that drops the money to lose the battle. 

ANSWER. 

I, Hannah Lyfield, cf Newzate-market, 
hearing or the reseluteness ot elizabeth 
Wilkinson, will not fail, God willing, to 
give her more blows than words—desiring 
home blows, and from her no favour: she 
may expect a good thumping ! 

What a spirited invitation! what a 
courageous yet cautious reply! We 
almost sin in envying Messrs. Wilkin- 
son and Hyfield—unless indeed their 
ladies were in the habit of relieving 
the tedium of their homes, occasion- 
ally, with displays of science. In that 
case, our love of fire-side quietness 
would come in, perhaps, and preserve 
us from the vice of envy. ‘These lci- 
ters were written in the year 172 
A century has elapsed—year afte: 
year has come and rolled awey—war 
has been here, and peace— prosperity 
—poverty—kings have risen up and 
died—poets have been born, aud phi- 
losophers, and patriots, and heroes, 
both of the sword and of the fist— 
the chaplet has passed from brow to 
brow—woinen have become famous 
and notorious in various ways; but 
no pair has arisen to tempt the jea- 
lousy of their time, or the admiration 


’ 


of posterity, in the same way as Eli- 
zabeth Wilkinson and Hannah Hy- 
field. Be this their epitaph. 


o 
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We have not space o enter into the 
many arguments that suggest them- 
selves in favour of boxing; but it 
surely needs but few. We have 
stated the diiferent inethods of fight- 
ing, marking, as we went, some of their 
advantayes and detects. ‘This, inef- 
fect, has amounted to an eulogy on 
the last mentioned art of self-detence. 
We shall now conclude this article 
with some account of a puyilist little 
known. Liis story will serve as a 
stimulant and a lesson to our sex, and 
if is not without its moral for the 
other. ft is with some pride, as well 
as pleasure, that we draw forth a cou- 
rageous spirit from obscurity. 


Some Account of 
James Minviern, Pugilist. 


Jumes Miller, (otherwise Fighting 


Jem) is a native of the county of 


Surrey. Born in the pleasant suburb 

Tothill-fields, and = mixing with 
many of his age, he early acquired 
the rudiments of science. Young 
Miller could not boast of much gene- 
ral accony lishment, but h e “handled 
his fists” with such dexterity that, he 
soon acquired no mean reputation as 
a boxer. We pass over his boyish en- 
counters, though they still remain the 
boast of Tothill, and fathers who 
hope to incite their sons to contest, 
will yet speak exultingly of the early 
laurels torn away by the hands of 
Fighting Jem. Jer ns first “ set to” 
was with a young blacksmith by the 
vater’s side. They milled away for 
ten or a dozen rounds, but the black- 
smith’s bellows were bad. He piped 
away from the second round, and 
Jem hit him away and gravelled him 
regularly, without losing the shine 
from his face. 

His next “ darn up” was on his 
native ground, with a butcher of con- 
siderable weight and small science. 
The rencontre was striking, though 
accidental. At first the butcher 
closed and threw Jem heavily ; but 
Jem afterwards nobbed him alwayson 
his attempting to come to close ae 
ters. Until the fifteenth round Jem 
ruffianed him in gallant style, and af- 
terwards the butcher couldn’t come 
to ** the scratch.” An amateur was 
witness to this display: he said some 
encouraging words to Jem, and re- 
warded with a guinea his valour and 
exertions. 

Young Miller was now growing up 





aman. He was nineteen years of 
age—tive feet nine inches high—ton 
stone ten—of a comely face, but bold 
with: tl—a quic keve —and wi ith an e; sy 
gait, though it perhaps had in it some- 
thing approaching to the lounge. He 
fought, in the course of the next two 
years, many battles, and alw: aYS Wor 
‘em cleverly. It wes at this period 
that his heart became sensible of the 
charms of Sally Perkins. Sally was 
the daughter of a publican in Tothill. 
fields. She was the fairest of the fair 
— lily was not whiter than her skin, 
and her blush transcended the rose. 
She served in the bar, and occasion- 
ally carried out refreshments to the 
New Bridewell, and other places of 
resort in the neighbourhood. It was 
on one of those excursions that she 
first met the longing eyes of young 
Miller. He forgot that it was a su!- 

try day—that the trothy beverage 
was inviting and cool, and ¢: ezed only 
on the looks of the peerless Sally. She 
soon saw his admiration. She knew 
(* for quickly comes such knowledge” 
to the apprehension of the fair), that 
his heart had surrendered to her 
charms: but she was something of a 
coquet, and did not fail to dress at 
him for mouths afterwards, while she 
looked shy and cold on his approaches. 
Ungenerous maid! should the cou- 
rageous Miller have been treated thus 
—the flower of boxers—the pride ot 
all org’ houses in the vicinity of 

Tothill! Not only did she act thus, 
but she affected to doubt his courage, 
(his courage, so often tried!) and 
more than once hinted that his success 
had been owing to the circuinstance 
of his antagonists having been mate. 
Jem felt the insinuation. His proud 
soul was wounded with her scorn, 
and he secretly resolved to venture 
on some great achievement, so as to 
put an end to his own existence, (now 
become a curse), or the doubts of 
Sally Perkins. An opportunity soon 
offered. 
An officer—(he was a corporal, 

the first regiment of foot guards )— 
was billeted at the house of Mr. Per- 
kins. He had been abroad ; and had 
seen, as he confessed, a good deal o! 
fighting. His name was O’Callerty, 
andhis tongue betrayed his parentay: 
Six feet high, and stout in proportion 
—a warlike look which he wore even 
in peace—large whiskers—a hat cock- 
ed neatly on one side—a pliant cane 
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and a white glove—he was indeed a 


dangerous inmate for the house of 


Perkins, and a formidable rival to 
Fighting Jem. Mr. O’Callerty, we 
are told, disdained to make a secret 
of his merit: unfortunately the im- 
portance é assumed by him looked like 


impertineuce m the jaundiced eyes of 


Jem, and he took occasion, in the 
hearing of Sally, to drop some words 
touching the officer, of no equivocal 
tendency. He averred, indeed, that 
the military man had more than one 
white feather, and muttered some- 
thing about a “ needy swell,” which 
moved the wrath of Sally Perkins in- 
toa fierce comparison of her adinirers’ 
merits,—altogether, it must beowned, 
in favour of the officer. The next 
tine Jem went to “ The Cat and 
Kittens,” he took the wall of Mr. 
O'Callerty without ceremony. High 
words passed, and it was agreed that 
the matter should be settled without 
more ado. 

There was a waste spot of some 
extent close to the house of Mr. Per- 
kins. A pond or two made it plea- 
sant; and a few heaps of cinders, 
scattered irregularly over the place, 
shewed that it was useful also. To 
this place the combatants retired, 
and “peeled.” Each was accom- 
panied by his friends. Jem had two 
knowing lads of the faney, up to any 
thing: Mr. O’Cailerty was attended 
by a private, and a brother officer. 
On stripping, the soldier had evident- 
ly the advantage; but he did not seem 
to know how to put out his strength 
to interest. Jem extended his hand 
courteously, but Mr. O’Callerty de- 
clined to shake it: the other said “ it 
didn’t signify,” and they commenced: 
—The following accowt is correctly 
extracted from a book of authority. 


First Round.—Jem smiling but cautious. 
The soldier locked stern and pressed on 
his opponent: at last he made a tremen- 
dous lunge and missed: Jem returned and 
met him with a flush hit between the eyes. 
The soldier hesitated, and Jem saw that 
he had marked his man. ©’Callerty let 
out again, and failed, and Jem overtook 
him left and right—both blows told, and 
the claret bottle was uncorked. A smart 
rally and a close—Jem thrown. 

Second.—O'Callerty rose irritated: as 
he was preparing to strike, Jem put in a 
couple of blows over the warrior’s guard. 
The soldier now stood on the defensive, but 
Jem would’nt be denied: he made play in 
terrible style, and was always about his 
adversary’s nob. The officer’s head shew- 





ed symtoms of disorder: he made a stron 
effort however, but Jem avoided his right 
hand neatly, and threw in a dreadful hit on 
the mark. The soldier was doubled up, 
and fell like a tree. 

Third.—O'( ‘allerty a little distressed : 
he rose with courage, but Jem knew his 
customer,—he broke ground without cere- 
mony, and put in a tacer on the lip: the 
soldier bled freely, and Jem hit him smart 
over the eye and darkened one of his d: ay 
lights. O’Calle ‘Tty now rallied and pli red 
a ood hit on Jem's ear, that told. Jem 
grew a little groggy, but he soon recovered 
and threw in a ch: tttering blew on the 
4 ae lip ; he foilowed it up heavy on 
the soldier’s loins, and dropped hi is Nan. 

Fourth, Fifth, Sixth—O’Callerty was 
now piping and fought shy. J¢im’s condi- 
tion was good and his game known. He 
hit away without ceremony ; es a right 
handed facer in the sixth round, sent the 
soldier down as though he had Se ‘n shot. 
He began to shew marks of severe punish 
ment. 

Seventh, Eighth, Ninth.—It was a clear 
thing now. It was the Bank to a crooked 
copper, in favour of Jem. He played with 
his man, as a cat would with a mouse: and 
nobbed him as he liked. The warrior nade 
a desperate attempt to rally in the ninth 
round, but Jem hit him away toruil length, 
and grassed him clever. 

Tenth.—Mr. O’Callerty was no lenger in 
2 condition to dispute the palmeven of beau- 
ty with Jem. He was dreadfully distressed 
but wouldn't give in. Jem grew impatient 
and went to work 1 in earnest: he hit left and 
right till the soldier’s head rung like a ca- 
nister. ‘The thing was all up: there was 
not a chance left for the swordsman. He 
rushed in wildly and closed, but Jem took 
to the weaving system, and dropped him in 
such condition that he could’nt come totime. 


Thus was the battle won. Jem 
added a large leaf to his already re- 
spectable coronet of bays; and gr 
heart of Sally Perkins fluttered, 
melted, ss the sight. She could due 
withstand such perseverance or suc- 
cess. She yielded, and became Mrs. 
Miller. It was stipulated by Mr. 
Perkins, that Jem should give up his 
profession, and take to one of a more 
pacific nature: after some natural 
struggles he consented, and leit the 
laurel for other heads. Sally and Jem 
were married, and they now live a 
quiet and a happy couple. Their 
loves have been crowned with a fine 
family ; the girls are fair, and the 
sous are brave ;-—and the still remain- 
ing beauty of the mother, and the re- 
collection of the father’s renown, ope- 
rate as an inspiring charm upon the 
characters of all. 
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TABLE-TALK. 
No. i. 


ON THE QUALIFICATIONS NECESSARY TO SUCCESS IN LIFR. 


Iv is curious to consider the diver- 
sity of menu's talents, and the causes 
ot their failure or success, which are 
vat less numerous and contradictory 
than their pursuits in life. Fortune 
does not always smile on merit :— 
‘< the race is not to the swift, nor the 
battle tothe strong: ’ and even where 
the candidate for wealth or honours 
succeeds, it is as often, perhaps, from 
the qualifications which he wants as 
from those which he possesses; or 
the eminence which he is lucky 
enough to attain, is owing to some 
faculty or acquirement, which neither 
he, nor any body else Suspects. There 
isa balance of power in the humen 
mind, by which defects frequently 
ussist in furthering our views, as su- 
perfluous excellences are converted 
into the nature of impediments ; and 
again, there is a continual substitu- 
tion of one talent for another, through 
which we mistake the appearance tor 
the reality, and judge by implica- 
tion, of the means by the end. Soa 


Minister of state wields the House of 


Commons by his manner alone; while 
his friends and his foes are equally at 
a loss to account tor his influence, 
looking for it in vain in the matter or 
style of his speeches. So the air with 
which a celebrated barrister waved a 
white cambrick handkerchief passed 
for eloquence. So the buffoon is 
taken tor a wit:—to be thought wise, 
it is for the most part only necessary 
to seem so ; and the noisy demagogue 
is easily translated, by the popular 
voice, into the orator and patriot. 
Qualities take their colour from those 
that are next them, as the camelcon 
borrows its hue from the nearest ob- 
ject; and unable otherwise to grasp 
the phantom of our choice or our 
ambition, we do well to lay violent 
hands on something else within our 
reach, which bears a general re- 
semblance to it; and the impression 
of which, in proportion as the thing 
itself is chean and worthless, is 
likely to be gross, obvious, striking, 
and effectual. The way to secure 
success, Is to be more anxious about 
obtaining than about deserving it: the 
surest hindrance to it is to hare too 


high a standard of refinement ii vou, 
own mind, or too high ay opinion of 
the discernment of the public. He 
who is determined not to be satistied 
with any thing short of perfection, 
will never do any thing at all, cithe; 
to please himself or others. ‘th, 
juestion is not what we ought to do 
but what we can do for the best. Ay 
excess of modesty is in fact an exc 
of pride, and more hurtful to the in- 
dividual, and less advantageous to so- 
ciety, than the grossest and most un- 
bhushing vanity— 


Aspiring to be Gods, if angels fell, 
Aspiring to be angels, men rebel. 


If a celebrated artist in our own 
day, had staid todo justice to his prin- 
cipal figure in a deservedly admired 
painting, before he had exhibited it, 
it would never have seen the light. 
Hle has passed on to other things 
more within his power to accomplis!, 
and more within thecompetence of thi 
spectator to understand. They sce 
what he has done, which is a great 
deal—they could not have judged of, 
or given him credit fer the incfiable 
idea in his own mind, and which ly 
might vainly have devoted his whol 
life in trying to embody.—The pic- 
ture, as it is, is good enough to 
the age and the public. If it liad 
been ten times better, its merits 
would have been thrown away: if it 
had been ten times better in the moi 
refined and lofty conception of cha- 
racter and sentiment, and had failed 
in the more palpable appeal to the 
senses and prejudices of the vulee: 
in the ordinary “ appliances anc 
means to boot,” it would never hav 
done. The work might have beer 
praised by a few, avery lew, and 
the artist might have pined im penwy 
and neglect. Mr. Wordsworth les 
given us the essence of poetry in he 
works, without the machinery, (\ 
apparatus of poetical diction, 
theatrical pomp, the conventional © 
naments ; and we see what he nis 
made of it. The way to fame, throu: h 
merit alone, is the narrowest, ti 
steepest, the longest, the hardest 0! 
all others—(that it is the mest cet 
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tain and lasting, is even a doubt)— 
the most sterling reputation is, after 
all, but a species of imposture. As 
for ordinary cases of success and 
failure, they depend on the slightest 
shades of character or turn of acci- 
dent— some trick not worth an 
a= 

There’s but the twinkling of a star 

Betwixt a man of peace and war ; 

A thief and justice, fool and knave, 

A huffing officer and a slave ; 

A crafty lawyer and pick-pocket, 

A great philesopher and a blockhead ; 

A formal preacher and a player, 

A learn’d physician and manslayer. 

Men are in numberless instances 

qualified for certain things, for no 
other reason than because they are 
qualified for nothing else. Negative 
merit is the passport to negative suc- 
cess. In common life, the narrowness 
of our ideas and appetites is more 
favourable to the accomplishment of 
our designs, by confining our atten- 
tion and ambition to one single object, 
than a greater enlargement of com- 
prehension or susceptibility of taste, 
which (as far as the trammels of 
custom and routine of business are 
concerned) only operate as diver- 
sions to our ensuring the main- 
chance: and, even in the pursuit of 
arts and science, a dull plodding fel- 
low will often do better than one of 
a more mercurial and fiery cast—the 
mere unconsciousness of his own de- 
ficiencies, or of any thing beyond 
what he himself can do, reconciles 
him to his mechaiiical progress, and 
enables him to perform all that lies 
in his power with labour and _ pa- 
tience. By being content with me- 
diocrity, he advances beyond it ; 
whereas the man of greater taste or 
genius may be supposed to fling 
down his pen or pencil in despair, 
haunted with the idea of unattainable 
excellence, and ends in being nothing, 
because he catmot be every thing at 
once. Those even who have done 
the greatest things, were not always 
perhaps the greatest men. To cdo 
any given work, a man should not be 
greater in himself than the work he 
has to do; the faculties which he 
has beyond this, will be faculties to 
let, either not used, or used idly and 
unprofitably, to hinder, not to help. 
To do any one thing best, there 
should be an exclusiveness, a con- 
gg a bigotry, a blindness of 

ov. I. 


attachment to that one object; so 
that the widest range of knowledge 
and most diffusive subtlety of intel- 
lect have not uniformly produced 
the most beneficial results ;— and 
the performance is very frequently in 
the inverse ratio, not only of the 
pretensions, as we might superticially 
conclude, but of the real capacity. 
A part is greater than the whole: and 
this old saying seems to hold true in 
moral and intellectual questions as 
well—in almost all that relates to the 
mind of man, which cannot compre- 
hend the whole, but only a part. 

I do not think (to give an instance 
or two ot what I mean) that Milton’s 
mind was greater than the Paradise 
Lost: it was just big enough to fill 
that mighty mould; the shrine con- 
tained the Godhead. Shakspeare’s 
genius was, [ should say, greater 
than any thing he has done, because 
it still soared free and uncontined 
beyond whatever he undertook—ran 
over, and could not be “ constrained 
by mastery” of his subject. Gold- 
sinith in his Retaiiation celebrates 
Burke as one who was kept back in 
his dazzling, wayward career, by the 
supererogation of his talents— 
Though equal to all things, for all things 

unfit, 
Too nice for a statesman, too proud for a 
wit: 


and Dr. Johuson, in Boswell’s Life, 
tells us that the only person whose 
conversation he ever sought tor ime 
provement was George Psalmanazar: 
vet who knows any thing of this ex- 
traordinary man now, but that he 
wrote about twenty volumes of the 
Universal History--invented a Formo- 
san alphabet and vocabulary—being 
a really learned man, contrived to 
pass for an impostor, and died no 
one knows how or where! The well- 
known author of ——— and —, 
in conversation has not a word to 
throw at a dog; all the stores of his 
understanding or genius, he reserves 
for his books, and he has need of 
them, otherwise there would be hia- 
tus in manuscriplis. He says little, 
and that little were better left alone, 
being both dull and nonsensical : his 
talk is as flat as a pancake, there is 
uo leaven in it, he has not dough 
enough to make a loaf and al ake 5 
he has no idea of any thing till he is 
wound up, like an eight-day clock, 
40 
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not to speak, but write, and then he 
seems like a person risen from sleep 
or from the dead. The author of the 
Diversions of Purley, on the other 


hand, besides being the inventor of 


the theory of grammar, was a poli- 
ticlan, a wit, a master of con- 
versation, and overflowing with an 
intarissable babil:—that tellow had cut 
and come again in him, and “ tongue 
with a garnish of brains ;”—but it 
only served as an excuse to cheat 
posterity of the definition of a verb, 
by one of those conversational ruses 
de guerre by which he put off his 
guests at Wimbledon with some 
teazing equivoque which he would 
explain the next time they met,—and 
to make him die with a nostrum in 
his mouth! The late Professor Porson 
was said to be a match for the Mem- 
ber for Old Sarum in argument and 
raillery:—he was a profound scholar, 
and had wit at will—yet what did it 
come to? His jests have evaporated 
with the marks of the wine on the 
tavern table ; the page of Thucydides 
or iKschylus, which was stamped 
on his brain, and which he could read 
there with equal facility backwards 
or forwards, is contained, after his 
death, as it was while he lived, just 
as well in the volume on the library 
shelf. The man of, perhaps, the 
greatest ability now living, is the 
one who has not only done the least, 
but is actually incapable of ever 
doing any thing worthy of him— 
unless he had a hundred hands to 
write with, and a hundred mouths to 
utter all that it hath entered into his 
heart to conceive, and a millennium 
before him to embody the endless 
volume of his waking dreams.— 
Cloud rolls over cloud ; one train of 
thought suggests and is driven out by 
another ; theory after theory is spun 
out of the bowels of his brain, not 
like the spider’s web, compact and 
round, a citadel and a snare, built 
tor mischief and for use; but, like 
the gossamer, stretched out and en- 
tangled without end, clinging to every 
casual object, flitting in the idle air, 
and glittering only in the ray of fancy. 
No subject can come amiss to him, 
and he is alike attracted and alike 
indifferent to all—he is not tied down 
to any one by ignorance and incapa- 
city—but floats trom one to another, 
his mind every where finding its le- 
vel, and feeling no limit but that of 
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thought—now soaring with its head 
above the stars, now treading with its 
fairy feet among flowers, now win- 
nowing the air with winged words— 
passing from Duns Scotus to Jacob 
Behmen, from the Kantean philo- 
sophy to a conundrum, and from the 
Apocalypse to an acrostic—taking in 
the whole range of poetry, painting. 
wit, history, politics, metaphysics, 
criticism, and private scandal—every 
question giving birth to some new 
thought, and every thought “ dis- 
coursed in eloquent music,” that 
lives only in the ear of fools, and in 
the report of absent friends. Set him 
to write a book, and he belies al! 
that has been ever said about him— 


Ten thousand great ideas filled his mind, 
But with the clouds they fled, and left no 
trace behind. 





Now there is , who never 
had an idea in his life, and who, there- 
fore, has never been prevented by the 
fastidious refinements of self-know- 
ledge, or the dangerous seductions 
of the Muse, from succeeding in a 
number of things which he attempt- 
ed, to the utmost extent of his dull- 
ness, and contrary to the advice and 
opinion of all his friends. He lias 
written a book without being able to 
spell, by dint of asking questions— 
has painted draperies with great ex- 
actness,which have passed for finished 
portraits—daubs in an unaccount- 
able figure or two, with a back- 
ground, and on due deliberation calls 
it history—he is dubbed an Associate 
after being twenty-times black-ball- 
ed, wins his way to the highest ho- 
nours of the Academy, through all 
the gradations of discomfiture and 
disgrace, and may end in a toreig! 
Count! 

Respice finem, is the great rule 1 
all practical pursuits: ‘To attam ow 
journey’s end, we should look little 
to the right or the left: the know- 
ledge of excellence as often deters 
and distracts, as it stimulates the 
mind to emulation; and hence per- 
haps we may see some reason, why 
the general diffusion of taste ane 
liberal arts is not always accompa- 
nied with an increase of individual 
genius. a . od 

As there is a degree of dulness anc 
phlegm, which, in the long run, seme- 
times succeeds better than the more 
noble and aspiring impulses of our na- 
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ture, (as the beagle by its sure tracing 
overtakes the bounding stag, ) so there 
is a degree of animal spirits and 
shewy accomplishment, which en- 
ables its possessors “ to get the con- 
tinual start of the majestic world,” 
and bear the palm alone. How 
often do we sce vivacity and imper- 
tinence mistaken for wit; fluency 
for argument; sound for sense; a 
loud or musical voice for eloquence ! 
Impudence again is an equivalent 
for courage, and the assumption of 
merit, and the possession of it, are 
considered as one and the same thing. 
On the other hand, simplicity of 
manner reduces the person, who can- 
not so far forego his native disposition 
as by any effort to shake it off, to 
perfect insignificance in the eyes of 
the vulgar, who, if you do not seem 
to doubt your own pretensions, will 
never question them, and on the 
same principle, if you do not try to 
palm yourself on them for what you 
are not, will never be persuaded you 
can be any thing. Admiration, like 
mocking, is catching: and the good 
opinion which gets abroad of us, be- 
gins at home. If a man is not as 
much astonished at his own acquire- 
ments—as proud of, and as delighted 
with, the bauble, as others would be if 
put in sudden possession of it, they 
hold that true desert and he must be 
strangers to each other: if he enter- 
tains an idea beyond his own imme- 
diate profession or pursuit, they think 
very wisely he can know nothing at 
all: if he does not play off’ the quack 
or the coxcomb upon them at every 
step, they are confident he is a 
dunce and a fellow of no pretensions. 
It has been sometimes made a mat- 
ter of surprise that Mr. Pitt did not 
talk politics out of the House; or 
that Mr. Fox conversed like any one 
else on common subjects; or that 
Walter Scott is fonder of an old 
Scotch ditty or antiquarian record, 
than of listening to the praises of the 
author of Waverley. On the con- 
trary, I cannot conceive how any one 
who feels conscious of certain pow- 
ers, should always be labouring to 
convince others of the fact; or how 
a person, to whom their exercise is as 
familiar as the breath he draws, 
should think it worth his while to 
convince them of what to him must 
seem so very simple, and at the 





same time, so very evident. I should 
not wonder, however, if the author 
ot the Seotch Novels laid an undue 
stress on the praises of the English 
Ivanhoe. We nurse the ricketty 
child, and prop up our want of self- 
confidence by the opinion of friends. 
A man (unless he is a fool) is never 
vain, but when he stands in need of 
the tribute of adulation to strengthen 
the hollowness of his pretensions ; 
nor conceiicd, but when he can find 
no one to flatter him, and is obliged 
secretly to pamper his good opinion 
ot himself, to make up for the want 
of sympathy in others. A damned 
author has the highest sense of his 
own merits, and an inexpressible 
contempt tor the judgment of his 
contemporaries ; in the same manner 
that an actor, who is hissed or hooted 
from the stage, creeps into exquisite 
favour with himself, in proportion to 
the blindness and injustice of the 
public. A prose-writer, who has 
been severely handled in the Reviews, 
will try to persuade himself that there 
is nobody else who can write a word 
of English: and we have seen a poet 
of our time, whose works have been 
much, but not (as he thought) suili- 
ciently admired, undertake formally 
to prove, that no poet, who deserved 
the name of one, was ever popular 
in his life-time, or scarcely after his 
death! 

There is nothing that floats a man 
sooner into the tide of reputation or 
oftner passes current for genius than 
what might be called constitutional 
falent. A man without this, what- 
ever may be his worth or real powers, 
will no more get on in the world than 
a leaden Mercury will fly into the 
air; as any pretender with it, and 
without any one quality else to re- 
commend him, will be sure either to 
blunder upon success, or will set 
failure at defiance. By constitutional 
talent, I mean, in general, the warmth 
and vigour given to a man’s ideas and 
pursuits by his bodily stamina, by 
mere physical organization. A weak 
mind in a sound body is better, or at 
least more profitable, than a sound 
mind in a weak and crazy conforma- 
tion. How many instances might I 
quote! Let a man have a quick cir- 
culation, a good digestion, the bulk 
and thews and sinews of aman, and 
the alacrity, the unthinking confi- 
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dence inspired by these ; and without 
an atom, a shadow of the mens di- 
vinior, he shall strut and swagger and 
vapour and jostle his way through 
life, and have the upperhand of those 
who are his betters in every thing 
but health and strength. [lis jests 
shall be echoed with loud laughter, 
because his own lungs begin to crow 
like chanticleer, before he has uttered 
them; while a little hectic nervous 
humourist shall stammer out an ad- 
mirable conceit that is damned in the 
doubtful delivery—r v fuucthus hasit 
—The first shall tell a story as long 
as his shoulders are broad, without 
interruption, while the latter stops 


short in his from mere weakness of 


chest: the one shall be empty and 
noisy and successful in argument, 
putting forth the most common-place 
things “ with a confident brow and a 
throng of words, that come with more 
than impudent sauciness from him,” 
while the latter shrinks from an ob- 
servation ** too deep for his hearers,” 
into the delicacy and unnoticed re- 
tirement of his own mind. The one 
shall never feel the want of intel- 
lectual resources, because he can back 
his opinions with his person; the 


other shall lose the advantages of 


mental superiority, seek to anticipate 
contempt by giving offence, court 
mortification in despair of popularity, 
and, even in the midst of public and 
private admiration, extorted slowly 
by incontrovertible proofs of genius, 
shall never get rid of the awkward 
uneasy sense of personal weakness 
and insignificance, contracted by 
early and long-continued habit. What 
imports the inward to the out- 
ward man, when it is the last that 
is the general and inevitable butt of 
ridicule or object of admiration ?>—It 
has been said that a good face is a 
letter of recommendation. But the 
finest face will not carry a man far, 
unless it is set upon an active body, 
and a stout pair of shoulders. The 
countenance is the index of a man’s 
talents and attainments: but hisfigure 
is the criterion of his progress through 
life. I once knew a man of good un- 
derstanding, who went to a distance 
of ten thousand miles to perform an 
impossibility, staid there ten years, 
did nothing, and came as he went, for 
no other reason than because he has 
short legs, and a sort of waddle in 
lis gait—We may have seen faces 
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that spoke “a soul as fair—bright as 
the children of yon azure sheey”— 
yet that met with but an indificrent 
reception in the world—being sup- 
ported by a couple of spindle shanks 
and a weak stomach, in attempting 


- what was expectedof them, they tailed 


—*fell flat,and shamed their Worship. 
pers.” Hence the successes of such 
persons did not correspond with their 
deserts. There was a natural contra- 
diction between tlie plysiognomy ot 
their minds and bedies! The phrase, 
a good-looking man,” means differ- 
ent things in town and country ; and 
artists have a separate standard of 
beauty from other people. A country- 
squire is thought good-looking, who 
is in good condition like his horse: a 
country-farmer, to take the neigh- 
bours’ eyes, must seem stall-fed, like 
the prize-ox;—they ask, “ how he 
cuts up in the cawl, how he tallows 
in the kidneys.” The /etter-of-recom- 
mendation face, in general, is not one 
that expresses the finer movements 
of thought or of the soul, but that 
makes part of a vigorous and healthy 
form. It is one in which Cupid and 
Mars take up their quarters, rather 
than Saturn or Mercury. It may be 
objected here that some of thie great- 
est favourites of fortune have been 
little men. “ A little man, but of high 
fancy,” is Sterne’s description of Mr. 
Hammond Shandy. Butthenthey have 
been possessed of strong fibres and an 
iron constitution. The late Mr. West 
said, that Buonaparte was the best 
made man he ever saw in his life. In 
other cases, the gauntlet of contempt 
which a puny body and a fiery mind 
are forced to run, may determine 
them to aim at great actions ; indig- 
nation may make men heroes as well 
as poets, and thus revenge them on 
the niggardliness of nature and the 
prejudices of the world. I remember 
Mr. Wordsworth’s saying, that he 
thought ingenious poets had been of 
small and delicate trames, like Pope ; 
but that the greatest (such as Shak- 
speare and Milton) had been healthy 
and cast in a larger and handsomer 
mould. So were Titian, Raphael, 
and Michael Angelo. This is one of 
the few observations of Mr. Words- 
worth’s I recollect worth quoting, 
and I accordingly set it down as his, 
because he is tenacious on that point. 
‘ Petulant set his mark.” a 
In love, in war, in conversation, 1 
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business,—confidence and _ resolution 
are the principal things. It is the 
poet’s reasoning .— 

For women, born to be controuled, 

Affect the loud, the vain, the bofd. 
Nor is this peculiar to them, but runs 
all through life. It is the opinion we 
appear to entertain of ourselves, from 
which (thinking we must be the best 
judges of our own merits) others ac- 
cept their idea of us on trust. It is 
taken for granted that every one pre- 
tends to the utmost he can do, and 
lie who pretends to little, is supposed 
capable of nothing. ‘The humility of 
our approaches to power or beauty 
ensures a repulse, and the repulse 
makes us unwilling to renew the ap- 
plication ; for there is pride as well 
as humility in this habitual back ward- 
ness and reserve. If you do not bully 
the world, they will be sure to insult 
over you, because they think they 
can do it with impunity. They insist 
upon the arrogant assumption of su- 
periority somewhere, and if you do 
not prevent them, they will practise 
iton you. Some one must top the 
part of Captain in the play. Servi- 
lity however chimes in, and plays 
Scrub in the farce. Men patronise 
the fawning and obsequious, as they 
submit to the vain and boastful. — It 
is the air of modesty and independ- 
ence, which will neither be put upon 
itself, nor put upon others, that they 
cannot endure—that excites all the 
indignation they should feel for pom- 
pous affectation, and all the contempt 
they do not show to meanness and 
duplicity. Our indolence, and _per- 
haps our envy, take part with our 
cowardice and vanity in all this. The 
obtrusive claims of empty ostentation, 
played off like the ring on the finger, 
fluttering and sparkling in our sight, 
relieve us from the irksome task of 
seeking out obscure merit: the scroll 
of virtues written on the bold front, 
or triumphing in the laughing eye, 
save us the trouble of sifting the evi- 
dence and deciding for ourselves: be- 
sides, our self-love receives a Jess sen- 
sible shock from encountering the 
mere semblance than the solid sub- 
stance of worth; folly chuckles to find 
the blockhead put over the wise man’s 
head, and cunning winks to see the 
knave, by his own good leave, trans- 
formed into a saint. 

Doubtless, the pleasure is as great 

In being cheated, as to cheat. 
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In all cases, there seems a sort of 
compromise, a principle of collusion, 
between imposture and credulity. If 
you ask what sort of adventurers 
have swindled tradesmen of their 
goods, you will find they are all /i/e- 
/y men, with plausible manners or a 
handsome equipage, hired on purpose: 
—if you ask what sort of gallants 
have robbed women of their hearts, 
you will find they are those who have 
jilted hundreds before, from which the 
willing fair conceives the project of 
fixing the truant to herself—so the 
bird flutters its idle wings in the 
jaws of destruction, and the foolish 
moth rushes into the flame that con- 
sumes it! There is no trusting to aj 
poaurances, we are told; but this maxim 
is of no avail, for men are the eager 
dupes of them. Life, it has been 
said, is “ the art of being well de- 
ceived ;” to which it might be added, 
that hypocrisy is the great talent of 
mankind. The game of fortune is, 
for the most part, set up with coun- 
ters; so that he who will not cut in 
because he has no gold in his pocket, 
must sit out most of his time and lose 
his chance of sweeping the tables. 
Delicacy is, in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred, considered as rusticity ; 
and sincerity of purpose is the great- 
est affront that can be offered to so- 
ciety. ‘To insist on simple truth, is 
to disqualify yourself for place or pa- 
tronige—the less you deserve, the 
more merit in their encouraging you; 
and he who, in the struggle for dis- 
tinction, trusts to realities and not to 
appearances, will in the end find him- 
self the object of universal hatred and 
scorn. A man who thinks to gain 
and keep the public ear by the force 
of style will find it very up-hill work ; 
to pass for a great author, you ought 
not to look as if you did not know 
that you had ever written a sentence 
or discovered a single truth. If you 
keep your own secret, be assured the 
world will keep it for you. A writer, 
whom I know very well, cannot get 
an admission to Drury-lane theatre, 
because he does not lounge into the 
lobbies, or sup at the Shakspeare— 
nay, the same person having written 
upwards of sixty columns of original 
matter on politics, criticism, belles- 
lettres and virtu, in a respectable 
Morning Paper, in a single half-year, 
was, at the end of that period, on ap- 
plying for a renewal of his engage- 
o 
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ment, told by the editor “ he might 
give in a specimen of what he could 
do!" One would think sixty columns 
af the Sererer Seer rer a5 6 onl 
ficient specimen of what a man can 
do. But while this person was think- 
ing of his next answer to Vetus, or 
account of Mr. Kean’s performance 
of Hamlet, he had neglected “ to point 
the toe,” to hold up his head higher 
than usual (having acquired a habit 
of poring over books when young), 
and to get a new velvet collar to an 
old-tashioned great coat. These are 
“the graceful ornaments to the co- 
lumns of a newspaper—the Corinthian 
capitals of a polished style!” This 
unprofitable servant of the press found 
no difference in himself betore or after 
he became known to the readers of 
the *#*ttee #eeHOEEH Od it ace 
cordingly made no difference in his 
appearance or pretensions. ** Don't 
you remember,” says Gray, in one of 
his letters, “ Lord C and Lord 
M who are now great statesmen, 
little dirty boys playing at cricket? 
For my own part, I don’t feel myself 
a bit taller or older or wiser than I 
did then.” It is no wonder that a 
poet, who thought in this manner 
of himself, was hunted from college 
to college,—has left us so few pre- 
cious specimens of his fine powers, 
and shrunk from his reputation into a 
silent grave ! 

** | never knew a man of genius a 
coxcomb in dress,” said a man of ge- 
nius, and a sloven in dress. I do 
know aman of genius who is a cox- 
comb in his dress, and in every thing 
else. But let that pass. 








Cest un mauvais metier que celui de médire. 


I also know an artist who has at least 
the ambition and the boldness of ge- 
nius, who has been reproached with 
being a coxcomb, and with affecting 
singularity in his dress and demean- 
our. If he is a coxcomb that way, 
he is not so in himself, but a rattling 
hairbrained fellow, with a great deal 
of unconstrained gaiety, and impetu- 
ous (not to say turbulent) life of mind! 
Happy it is when a man’s exuberance 
of selt-love flies off to the circumfe- 
rence of a broad-brimmed hat, de- 
scends to the toes of his shoes, or car- 
ries itself off with the peculiarity of 
his gait, or even vents itself in a little 
professional quackery ;—and when he 
seems to think sometimes of you, 


sometimes of himself, and sometines 
of others, and you do not feel it ne- 
cessary to pay to him all the finies) 
devotion, or are treated with the 
scornful neglect of a proud beauty, or 
some Prince Prettyman. It is wel] 
to be something of the cexcomb fir 
our own sake as well as that of others: 
but, to be born with nothing else thay 
or wholly without this faculty or wii 
of Providence, a man had better have 
had a stone tied about his neck, and 
been cast into the sea. 

In general, the consciousness of jn- 
ternal power leads rather to a disre- 
gard of, than a studied attention to, 
external appearance. ‘The wear and 
tear of the mind does not improve the 
sleekness of the skin, or the elasticity 
of the muscles. The burthen of 
thought weighs down the body like 
a porter’s burthen. A man cannot 
stand so upright or move so briskly 
under it as if he had nothing to carry 
in his head or on his shoulders. The 
rose on the cheek, and the canker at 
the heart, do not flourish at the same 
time ; and he who has much: to think 
of, must take many things to heart ; 
for thought and feeling are one. He 
who can truly say, Nihil humani a 
me alienum puto, has a world of cares 
on his hands, which nobody knows 
any thing of but himself. This is not 
one of the least miseries of a studious 
life. The common herd do not by 
any means give him full credit for his 
gratuitous sympathy with their con- 
cerns ; but are struck with his lack- 
lustre eye and wasted appearance. 
They cannot translate the expression 
of his countenance out of the vulgate ; 
they mistake the knitting of his brows 
for the frown of displeasure, the pale- 
ness of study for the languor of sick- 
ness, the furrows of thought for the 
regular approaches of old age. They 
read his looks, not his books: have 
no clue to penetrate the last recesses 
of the mind, and attribute the height 
of abstraction to more than an ordi- 
nary share of stupidity. ‘‘ Mr. —— 
never seems to take the slightest In- 
terest in any thing,” is a remark | 
have often heard made in a whisper: 
People do not like your philosopher at 
all, for he does not look, say, or think 
as they do; and they respect him still 
less. The majority go by personal ap- 

“2 “* sllect al 
pearances, not by proofs of inte llectui 
power; andtheyare quite right in this, 
for they are better judges of the on 
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thanof the other. Thereis alarge party 
who undervalue Mr. Kean’s acting, 
(and very properly, as far as they are 
concerned) for they can see that he 
is a little, ill-made man, but they are 
incapable of eutering into the depth 
and height of the passion in his 
Othello. A nobleman of high rank, 
sense, and merit, who had accepted 
an order of knighthood, on being 
challenged for so doing by a friend, as 
a thing rather degrading to him than 
otherwise, made answer—* What 
you say, may be very true; but Iam 
alittle man, and am sometimes jos- 
tled, and treated with very little ce- 
remony in walking along the streets: 
now the advantage of this new ho- 
nour will be that when people see 
the star at my breast, they will every 
vue make way for me with the great- 
est respect.” Pope bent himself 
double and ruined his constitution by 
over-study when young. He was 
hardly indemnified by all his posthu- 
inous fame, “ the flattery that soothes 
the dull cold ear of death,” nor by the 
admiration of his friends, nor the 
friendship of the great, for the distor- 
tion of his person, the want of robust 
health, and the insignificant figure he 
made in the eyes of strangers, and of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague. Not 
only was his diminutive and mis- 
shapen form against him in such trivial 
toys, but it was made a set-off anda 
bar to his poetical pretensions by his 
brother poets, who ingeniously con- 


verted the initial and final letters of 


his name into the invidious appella- 
tion A. P. E. He probably had the 
passage made under ground from his 
garden to his grotto, that he might 
not be rudely gazed at in crossing the 
road by some untutored clown, and 
perhaps started to see the worm he 


trod upon writhed into his own form, 
like Elshie the Black Dwarf. Let 
those who think the mind every thing 
and the body nothing, “ ere we have 
shuffled off this mortal coil,” read 
that fine moral fiction, or the real 
story of David Ritchie—believe and 
tremble ! * 

It may be urged that there is a re- 
medy for all this in the appeal from 
the ignorant many to the enlighten- 
ed few. But the tew who are judges 
of what is called real and solid merit, 
are not forward to communicate their 
occult discoveries to others: they are 
withheld partly by envy, and partly by 
pusillanimity. The strongest minds 
are by rights the most independent 
and ingenuous: but then they are 
competitors in the lists, and jealous 
of the prize. The prudent (and the 
wise are prudent!) only add their 
hearty applause to the acclamations 
of the multitude, which they can nei- 
ther silence nor dispute. So Mr. Gif- 
ford dedicated those verses to Mr. 
Hoppner, when securely seated on 
the heights of fame and fortune, 
which before he thought might have 
savoured too much of flattery or 
friendship. Those even who have 
the sagacity to discover it, seldom 
volunteer to introduce obscure merit 
into publicity, so as to endanger their 
own pretensions: they praise the 
world’s idols, and bow down at the 
altars which they cannot overturn by 
violence or undermine by stealth! 
Suppose literary men to be the judges 
and vouchers for literary merit :—but 
it may sometimes happen that a lite- 
rary man (however high in genius or 
in fame) has no passion but the love 
of distinction, and hates every person 
or thing that interferes with his inad- 
missible and exorbitant claims. Dead 





* It is more desirable to be the handsomest than the wisest man in his Maje sty’s domi- 
nions, for there are more people who have eyes than understandings. Sir John Suckling 


tells us that— 


He prized black eyes and a lucky hit 


At bowls, above all the trophies of wit. 


In like manner, I would be permitted to say, that I am so sick of this trade of author- 


ship, that I have a much greater ambition to be the best racket-player, than the best 
The critics look askance at one’s best-meant efforts, but the face 


prose-writer of the age. 
= There is no juggling there. If the stroke is a 


of a racket-player is the face of a friend. the stro! 
good one, the hit tells. They do not keep two scores to mark the gainie, with WV hig and 
Tory notches. The thing is settled at once, and the applause of the dedans follows | the 
marker’s voice, and seconds the prowess of the hand, and the quickness of the eye. 17 he 
xccomplishments of the body are obvious and clear to all : those of the mind are recondite 
and doubtful, and therefore grudgingly acknowledged, or held up as the sport of prejudice, 


spite, and folly. 
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to every other interest, he is alive to 
that, and starts up, like a serpent 
when trod upon, out of the slumber 
of wounded pride. The cold slime 
of indifference is turned into rank 
poison at the sight of your approach 
to an equality or competition with 
himself. If he is an old acquaintance, 
he would keep you always where you 
were, under his feet to be trampled 
on: if anew one, he wonders he never 
heard of you before. As you become 
known, he expresses a greater con- 
tempt for you, and grows more cap- 
tious and uneasy. ‘The more you 
strive to merit his good word, the tar- 
ther you are from it, Such characters 
will not only sneer at your endeavours, 
and keep silentas to your good qualities, 
but are out of countenance—“ quite 
chop-fallen "—if they find you have 
a cup of water, or a crust of bread. 
It is only when you are in a jail, 
starved or dead—that their exclusive 
pretensions are safe, or their Argus- 
eyed suspicions laid asleep. This is 
a true copy, nor is it taken from one 
sitting, or a single subject.--An author 
now-a-days, tosucceed, must besome- 
thing more than an author, a noble- 
man or rich plebeian: the simple lite- 
rary character is not enough. “ Such 
a poor forked animal,” as a mere poet 
or philosopher turned loose upon pub- 
lic opinion, has no chance against the 
flock of bats and owls that instantly 
assail him. It is name, it is wealth, 
it is title and influence that mollifies 
the tender-hearted Cerberus of criti- 
cism—first, by placing the honorary 
candidate for fame out of the reach 
of Grub-street malice ; secondly, by 
holding out the prospect of a dinner 
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or a vacant office to successful syeo. 
phancy. This is the reason why 4 
certain Magazine praises Percy Bysho 
Shelley, and vilifies “ Johnny Keats.” 
they know very well that they cannot 
ruin the one in fortune as well] as in 
fame, but they may ruin the other in 
both, deprive him of a livelihood to. 
gether with his good name, send hin 
to Coventry, and into the Rules of » 
prison; and this is a double incite. 
ment to the exercise of their laudable 
and legitimate vocation. We do not 
hear that they plead the good-natured 
motive of the Editor of the Quarte:|y 
Review, that “ they did it for {js 
good,” because some one, in corse- 
quence of that critic’s abuse, had 
sent the author a present of five-and- 
twenty pounds! One of these writers 
went so far, in a sort of general pro- 
fession of literary servility, as to de- 
clare broadly that there had been no 
great English poet, and that iio one 
had a right to pretend to the character 
of a man of genius in this country, 
who was not of patrician birth—or 
connections by marriage. ‘This hook 
was well baited. 


These are the doctrines that enrich the 
shops, 

That pass with reputation through the land, 

And bring their authors an immortal nan. 


It is the sympathy of the public 
with the spite, jealousy, and irritable 
humours of the writers that nowrislics 
this disease, this gangrene and runuiny 
sore in the public mind; this, this 
*<embalms and spices to the April day 
again,” what otherwise ‘ the spital 
and the lazar-house would heave the 
gorge at!” T. 





MEMORY. 

(Old Parr loquitur.) 
Wuy, what a fairy spell hath Memory, 
To call up deeds of ages in an hour ; 
Wielding her wand, of more than wizard pow’r, 
O’er beings of the past eternity ; 
Till all that was, in life’s variety, 
Bright days and dark,—forgotten griefs and gladness,— 
Tales of old time, and joys long-lost, and sadness, 
Obeying her all-viewless potency, 


Join in strange chorus. 





The enchantress breathes 

Her incantations in a thought that wreathes 

A garland from the many-colored flow’rs 

Of ages.—while she runs her race, and scours 

Up—up, through centuries, to times far-gone, , 
With speed for which an instant’s thousandth were too long: 


co, 
n 
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On the Panorama of Venice. 


ON THE PANORAMA OF VENICE. 


Hatt to thee, princely Venice !—I am come 
To look upon thy domes and arched halls, 
And almost do I think I hear the hun, 

As the blue Adriatic springs and falls, 

Now that I stand before thee.—Let me gaze 
Awhile, for 1 have, from my boyish days, 
Loved thee, thou sea-born city—it may be 
‘The more that thou didst struggle with decay, 
Than for thy pomps, or masqued revelry, — 
Aye, or thy spirit old, or ocean sway. 

Thy spirit is fallen—talien—But no more,— 
Am I not standing on thy peopled shore, 
Midst joy, and noisy merriment, and dance, 
And mime, and rout, and revel—and see L not 
What I have dreamt in youth, nor yet forgot, 
The young Venetian’s dark and languid glance, 
And around sunny foreheads wreaths of gold ? 
Ye Circes ot the South !—and there—behold, 
As though still constant to his native sands, 
High on his column the wing’d Lion stands— 
Aud there the bronzed horses, to their home 
Returned at last: and lo! the palace of him 
Who wedded with his ring the Adrian foam : 


And there the great Saint Mark ?—Shadowy and dim 


Across the shallows lie Friuli’s hills ; 

And tar above,—above, into the sky 
Towering in their supreme sublimity, 

The everlasting Alps!) Oh! the sight fills 
The heart, to look upon those mighty rows 


Of mountains, crown’d with all their hoarded snows, 


And flinging brightly back, at morn and even, 
Against the very sun, the light of Heaven. 
* ) oe * e ~ * o * 








A RECOLLECTION. 


(Written on the blank leaves of a Paradise Lost.) 


Hark! was it fancy, or a lingering sound 
‘That stole upon the car.—Methought it came 
Like holiest music heard in dreams by night, 
Commingling wond’rously, a thousand strains 
That vibrate on the heart! Or doth it go, 
Or swells it still—not faintly, as before, 

In sweet solemnity just motioning 


The ambient air,—but hoarslier, now, it pours, 


Rapid and loud, full streams—along—along— 
In wild confusion, till the sense is whelm’d 
Beneath the rush of congregated sounds! 


Come, Memory, let us Jive o'er past delights, 


As, wave on wave, the sea of thought rolls on! 


Come, disentwine the complicated maze 
Of this mixed melody :—and lo! methinks 


The spell hath influence,—tor the tuneless clash 


Obeys the potency, as though there were 
4P 


1. 
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For sound, as sight, some magic instrument * 

To turn a shapeless chaos into grace. 

Grace, not mere beauty, but propriety 

Of many-varying sound,—for Horror’s voice 

Not less hath fitting grace, than loveliness 

Heard in the sweetness of the mountain pipe: 
Tempests, and clouds, and thunderings, each and all, 
Are they less graceful in sublimity, . 
Than summer is in flowery joyousness P— 

And are the sighings of Zoliaw harps 

More gracefully accordant with the soul 

Than, when attuned to what is terrible, 

The dizzy dash of cataracts ; or the din 

Of Satan’s new found thunder, ‘mid the throng 

Of spirits darkly gladdening in its roar ?— 


Again,—what sounds swell on my ravished ear !— 
Now—-now, in loftiest peals ascending high, 
Exultingly the measure seems to mount, 

Like hymns of joy when spirits disenthrall’d 

Send praises forth in saintly orisons :— 

Now, grating harsh, ’tis like a noise of strife, 
With clank of war,—and millions militant, 

And shouts, and triumphings, and piercing shrieks, 
As of a falling myriad hurl'd from heaven !— 

©, what a breathing of unmix’d delight 

Was in that note, as ‘twere, in sooth, the breath 
Of fresh-born purity, ere guilt and shame 

Had brought in discord.—Sure nought less than heaven 
Inspires ¢hat solemn rapture !—hark, it quires 

Ev'n as the opening gates above let forth 

Strains of that ever-during harmony 

That rises round the seraph-cinctured throne, 

And thrills the sainted soul to extasy ! 


—But, ah,—a withering cry,—awful and drear, 
Whose sound is desolation, rises now, 

Mixing its dismal music with a groan 

From shuddering nature,—whilst dark forms of hell 
How! its black horrors, and, with fiendish laugh, 
Enjoying mischief ’s triumph, yell aloud 

That man,—that man hath fall’n! Then throng amain 
Heart-riving cries of Conscience,—Terror’s groan, 
And, next, a starting from a well known voice 

That once brought joy ;—then mingled wail and woe, 
And words of wrath—that early child of guilt ;— 
Sorrow and suffering,—and then—that word,— 

Heard through a rushing, like the mighty wings 

Of parting Cherubim,—one fatal word,— 

At sound of which, Earth, trembling to its base, 
Seems struck as with concentrate thunders,—DEATIL! 
Deep,—desolate silence echoes that dread name ; 
And all seems lost,—save that amid the gloom, 

And that unnatural hush,—a still, small voice,— 
Just syllabling a distant conquering, 

Floats like a song of mercy on the soul, 

And whispers,—there is hope,—there is,—there is !— 
—And now a dying cadence closes all. . 


* Alluding to the cylindrical mirror that reforms the Anamorphiosis :—called 
** magical instrument,’’ because its operation looks like conjuration. 
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MUCH! ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 


This is likely to be a sort of rambling article, —quite chitty-chatty and 
off-hand ;—the best sort of leading article, perhaps, after all, now there 
are so many Magazines at work all over the island. 


Blackw. Mug. 


QO, imitatores, servum pecus; ut mihi sape 
Bilem, spe jocum, vestri movere tumultus. 


Id. apud Hor. 


Quos (to wit, the aforesaid Imitatatores, Magazines, and Co.) Eco! 


Id. apud Virg. 


The TruMPETER, taking the ears of the company with a stout oath, 


entered upon his story as follows. 


Purrine is our decided aversion 
—chiefly from certain notions we en- 
tertain of sclf-respect—and not a lit- 
tle from the antipathy which stirs 
within us to the cuffs we might be 
called upon to endure in conflict with 
that shadow of the mighty dead, 
which is oft-times seen, by night, 
haunting the scenes about Tilbury 
Fort. Yet truth, we are told, is a 
fine thing and will prevail ;—to give 
it “ all breath,” therefore, is no puff 
in the evil sense; and we may as- 
sert,—without fear from smiles, or 
dread of contradiction—that there are 
** some good hands” among our con- 
tributors ;—which if any one of our 
readers doubt, after a due perusal of 
our numbers, why, then,—as our peer- 
poet has it, we are sorry for him and 
ourselves too. For our own parts, a 
ost perfect agreement in this re- 
spect, with some few thousands of 
our countrymen, has put us in such 
good humour, that we should be for 
issuing, hereby, a direct Edict of edi- 
torial eulogy, but for those confound. 
ed initials, “ of blackest midnight 
born,” whose very birth and esseuce 
are mystery. To one who has not 
shrouded himself in the filmy veil of a 
inisleading letter,—we mean the gen- 
tleman who introduced us, in our ear- 
ly day, to the sylvan muse of Joun 
CLare, we are assured that many a 
gentle reader joins us in sentiments of 
thanks. In letters which make up a 
name like his, there is something tan- 
gible ;—some groundwork, as it were, 
tor eulogy, which one vainly seeks in 
the meagreness of A. B. or Q. or 
X Y Z.—And, in good truth, there is 
yet another (to say nothing just at 
present, of our double-faced dealer 
in “ SEnTIMENTALITIES’), who has 
vouchsafed to us both his “ patrony- 
mic and sponsorial ‘appellations :"— 


From a MS. Tale. 


we mean Bonmor,—that queer fel- 
low Boumot,—who, by fixing his 
name without disguise to one of his 
things in our First, has enabled us to 
stretch out the right-hand of fellows 
ship in full assurance of identity, and 
to say,—we desire more of your ac- 
quaintance, good master Egomet! 


Since his bouncing introduction of 


HIMSELYP, We have grown familiar-ish 
together ;—and, truth to say, he is 
the strangest medley, the maddest 
wag it was ever our fate to cope 
withal! It is not known in what a 
variety of shapes he has been figuring 
away through our pages. Every 
thing by fits, and nothing long, he 
changes about—not with the phases 
of the moon, but the minutes on the 
clock ;—and one revolving hour shall 
find him critic, fidler, poet, and buf- 
foon. He cannot last long. We are 
something like adepts in diagnostics, 
and repeat that he cannot last long. 
The materie! must wear out with the 
friction of such violent changes. Who 
can be wise, frolicsome, temperate, 
furious, tragical, comical, helter skel- 
ter—one thing downand another come 
on,—in a moment, without damage ? 
No man! And yet such is Bonmot ; 
—though he certainly does afford one 
specimen of immutability, in- that 
perfectly semper-identical display of 
idiosyneratic egotism which runs 
through and leavens all his varieties. 
Coenat,—propinat,—poscit, —negal,— 
annuit,—unus est BoNMoT,—si non 
sit Bonmorv, mutus erit: and we are 
much mistaken if this system of self- 
centering does not speedily throw 
every rival of the same stock into the 
shade. Nay, we should not be at 
all surprised to find the very folly it- 
self starting at the hyperbolical re- 
flection of its own image, and retiring 
abashed, with all its trumpery, into 

AP? 
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that limbo of vanity, from whence it 
first came to visit us, ** not a blessing 
but a curse.” ’ “ “ ” 

After giving “ local habitation,” to 
the above wise saw, we laid down our 
pen,—and, what with a sort of men- 
tal gossipping on our friend’s oddities, 
and what with other matters that 
floated across our mind, we were get- 
ting into that state of thinking, in 
which reverie begins to encroach 
upon the confines of drowsiness,— 
while, according to that description 
of gloomy presentiment so finely 
touched off in Ivanhoe, we were 
experiencing the indefinable con- 
sciousness of a coming evil dark- 
ening upon our mind like a cloud on 
a stumy landscape—W hen,—thump! 
rat, tat, thump, thump! a thundering 
knock at the door:—(we love to be 
particular in these matters:—our own 
rap, for instance, borrows its tone 
from the first bar in the overture to 
Lodoiska)--It was aknock,us thought, 
familiar to our ears, and, accordingly, 
who should burst in upon our soli- 
tude, but the identical Bonmor. In 
an instant all was storm! He was 
every thing, and every thing was he! 
He trips in with the air of a dancing 
master; kicks up a dust by clearing 
tie middle of our room of books— 
which were lying about in all the de- 
lightful confusion—the very /ucidus 
ordo, of an author’s room ;—and, in- 
stead of discoursing upon the old Pyrr- 
hic, or the Romaic, insists upon giv- 
ig our gravity, (nolens volens), a 
lesson in the last new quadrille, fresh 
from Almacks ! 

Well, dancing over, down he sat; 
and, putting on the rigid brow of an 
Aristarchus, “ come,” said he, “now 
for something serious ;’—with that, 
slap-dashing into the thickest of any 
question that started itself,—pniLo- 
SOPHY, MORALS, METAPHYSICS, BO- 
TANY, COOKERY, were all dispatched 
in no time: now he was up, now he 
was down: now Saturn had the as- 
cendant, now Mercury :—but, as it 
is more difficult to say what he did 
not attack, than what he did, let it 
suffice that very few of the anas or 
OLOGIES escaped ; no, not even theo- 
logy, nor (maugre all the wise heads 
of Auld Reekie) Boziana itself. In 
the latter science, indeed, he satisfied 
our doubt as to the precise meaning 
ot putting a head into Chancery, by a 
practical lesson, which most sensibly 


assured us that he had it at his fingers’ 
ends. He had no sooner done with 
gymnastics, than, as if willing to al- 
low us what he denied himself,—, 
moment's breathing time,—he began 
shouting at the top of a voice, which 
seemed the very soul of social mirth 
and good-fellowship, the first of 
“ Plumpy Bacchus :”"—then, his cow- 
tenance suddenly subsiding into sad- 
ness, he flung himself into a tragedy 
attitude, and fell to reciting some 
verses which he assured us he had 
dreamt the night before: they were 
“ON DEATH,” and, sure, never were 
lines more grave-like and dolorous ! 
There was, of course, the raven flap. 
ping his ominous wing against the 
window of the death-chamber ; there 
were hatchments that rattled, and 
black banners that waved in the sul- 
len blast of a wintry eve. But death 
itself could not tame him, for, in an 
instant, diving into his pocket, as if 
nothing was too trifling tor the curi- 
ous grasp of his mind, he fished up a 
musical snuff-box,—and, setting it to 
the liveliest of all lively French airs, 
he began to accompany the strain on 
a Jew’s-harp—an instrument he had 
just bought, and of which, he said, 
he had made himself a proficient by a 
lesson taken as he came along. Thi 
tune, however, proved too long ior 
the quips and cranks of our friend's 
disposition ; for, before it had gone 
through half its measure of pigmy 
sweetness, he thrust the box into his 
pocket,—and then his fancy seemed 
mightily tickled at the tiny, smothier- 
ed sounds of the imprisoned musician s 
voice, as it struggled out through the 
mufflings of bandanas and_broad- 
cloth. At this, the alembic of his 
mind soon dropped forth Tusso and 
Ferrara ;—and then, with a grada- 
tion rather less Zenith and Nadir 
than usual, he began to spout, “ £/er- 
nal spirit of the chainless mind, bright- 
est in dungeons, Liberty, art thou. 

He was about six lines on when he 
stopped short—“< ha! true, that re- 
minds me of My NEW Book ; here it 
is! Just going to publish.” So, un- 
rolling a small manuscript which he 
held in his hand, he read in a tone o! 
elation and display, 


4 CENTURY OF GOOD THINGS; 
Or, 
Thoughts of 


EGOMET BONMOT, ESQ. 
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Striking,—-eh ? But, come, I'll read or so—distinct title-pages (with vig- 
you a bit, and, first of all, (list, list, nettes, you know), will hap to give 
oh, list!) ¢o a list of title pages; for, as my book a bulk as respectable as its 
I dispatch each one of my hundred contents are important. Now gather 
good things in two pages and a half, and surmise.” 


THoucuts.—On Sonnet-Writinc ; with a choice collection of skeletons 
for young begimners ; being an improvement upon the principle of 
the French Bouts-rimés ; by Egomet Bonmot. 

Tuoucuts.—Nvuca Anrepituvian.r, with the Ophic end Simia-cercopi= 
thecan controversy ;—or Snake versus Ape, and Monkey versus 
both ; the whole illustrated with specimens of the weapons used 
in the conflict, collected on the spot; by Egomet Boumot. 

Tuovcuts.—On Wir ann Humour: the distinctive differences of each 
shewn by examples drawn from the works of Egomet Boumot. 

THouGutTs.—Own tHe Proruectes or tHe Cumaan Spy: proving by 
irrefragable argument, that the entire meaning of the six rolls, 
originally burnt for want of a purchaser, has been discovered by 
Egomet Bonmot. 

Choughts,—On the Authority of the Brut, wherein our national descent is 
satisfactorily traced from the great-grandson of dEneas ; and, 
thence, conclusions drawn in favour of Catholic Emancipation ; 
by Egomet Bonmot. 


“Now, J am one of that stock, said he, resting a moment; my family- 
name, left untouched by the Saxons, became Bonmor at the Norman 
sonquest. Before that time it was Xwodnf-yraidd; a name (or one very like it) 
borrowed by Taliessin, to shed the lustre of its bright associations on his 
Oracle of Varieties. But, allons!” 


Tuoucuts.—More particularly on myseir ; by Egomet Bonmot. 

Tuoucuts.—On certain tendencies to the abolition of the Suave-Trapr, in 
the extraction of Sugar, for home consumption, from the Lrish 
Lalla-root. It is the peculiar property of this root to sustain so 
little injury from pressure, as to be immediately after in a fit state 
for the absorption of fresh saccharine matter. By Egomet 
Bonmot. 

Tuouvcnutrs.—On the tragedy of “ PLaywricitrs versus Ports,” now per- 
forming nightly at the Theatres Royal, in solemn silence ; with a 
natural digression to the evils of a paper currency, and hints for 
the resumption of cash payments: the whole to conclude with 
specimens of a true tragic and comic style, in a series of scenes ; 
written by Egomet Bonmot. 

Tuoucuts.—On our treatment of Burns, contrasted with the mode pur- 
sued by the Scandinavians with regard to their SkAvps: the result 
altogether in favour of the hyperborean method. With an appen- 
dix, containing ideas on the most approved means of smothering 
the fire of genius in a whisky-still: and a treatise on the Arf of 
Punning : the examples taken from the stores of Egomet Bonmot. 

Tuoveuts.—On Proiecomenous Varieties; with a collection of pre- 
faces, prologues, et cetera, ready adapted for any poem, tragedy, 
comedy, opera, or farce, that has been, is now being, or shall 
hereafter be written, in secula seculorum ; by Egomet Bonmot. 


How long he might have gone on at- Then out he lugged, from an inside 
this rate, and whether he would have pocket, a huge packet, filled, as we 
given over till the end of the “ cen- imagined from his present mood, with 
tury,” heaven only knows: but at all that was pleasant and sprightly, 
this moment, the devil (what a re- —fit for the goddess frank and free, 
lief!) rapped at the door witha proof, she ycleped Euphrosyne. “ Spright- 
and thus gave a new turn to our ly!” echoed Bonmot: “ Euphrosyne ! 
thoughtful triend’s fancy. “ Apropos, bless your laughter-loving soul, (our 
room for me of course in your next.” laughter-loving soul!) no such thing ; 
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grave, my dear sir—very grave 


(making two distinct syllables of the 
wordvé-ry)—seusible and sedate: fun 
is very well in its way, but, to reverse 
the old saying, Apollo’s bow must not 
be always wabent: you must there- 
fore absolutely print these—lct me see 
how many, sheets? one, two, three, 
um—iin—cleveu—only cleven sheets 
of remMarks—inade by a dear and 
bosom triend of mine, upon a drama 
taken by another dear and bosom 
friend of mine, but with manifold 
most judicious alterations, from a very 
curious Dutch work, written by Myn- 
her Hatteraik,” (nearly related, we 
believe, to Dirk of that name) “ but 
not yet known in this country. There, 
there it is; and there also (laying his 
own volume upon our writing desk) 
there’s my collection of choice 
thoughts ; you may offer it to your 
friend BAaLowin—'twill finish his for- 
tune. Good morning, | am almost 
too late: engaged to meet some / rime 
coves of the tancy at twelve; then to 
the Fives Court; must be at the 
Royal Institution by half past two ; 
take my twentieth peep at Haydon’s 
Picture in my way back; letters to 
Belzout till five; dinner chez mot with 
the little philosopher and the doctor 
at six; don our azure hose for the 
Lady Cerulea Lazuli’s Conversaz- 
zione, at half past nine ; opera,—ap- 
plaud Milanie, and sup with the Co- 
rinthians In St. Jaines’s-square at two 
Sunday morning :—xzood bye,—hope 
to see you at church tomorrow, if up 
li time,—or meet ye at Sirdoseph’s at 
nicht ree BIST: bye—woi't ior ret my 
hundred good things? Pray print my 
fricnd’s remarks:--and ” exit Bonmot! 

Was there ever such a creature ! 
Bat now for his iriend, and his friend’s 
friend, let us see what heaven has 
sent us.—** Remaris on Jun Haite- 
raik’s obstre jr rous tragedy, called 
Donner AND Buirrzen, with cita- 
tions froma manuscript English dra- 
mur founded thereon, Lut, with sundry 
alterationsand manifest improvements.” 
—Noscitur a soctis! This is certainly a 
friend of Boumot’s; so, we'll try what 
can be done by some abridgments in 
the threatened number of “ grave, 
sensible and sedate sheets.” 

«< * . * * 

But here we find ourselves in a di- 
lemma :—our pen has been scratching 
on, (Kiditor’s-like) at such a rate, 








rJune, 


that we have not room enough left 
for the said sheets, nor even for their 
abridgment. Ve must absolutely 
give up the insertion this mouth: {or 
never be it said that we of The Lon- 
don were the first to set the pernicious 
example to our brethren of giving up 
the space occupied by a single para- 
graph of our own, for the most spark- 
ling production of another. No, no, 
that would indeed be heresy. Ano- 
ther month we'll see what cau be 
done. 

It just now happens to strike us 
that Addison says somewhere, (it 
least, we think ’tis Addison, but our 
** chitty-chatty ” mood takes away 
the inciination to get up and look: 
therefore Addison says somewhere) 
that a lady seldom writes her rea! 
sentiments till she comes to her Posf- 
script. Now it may be the same, for 
aught we know, in the case beiore 
us; so, with a hop, skip and a jump 
(like Milton’s devil when, high o'er- 
leaping all bound, he scorned to touch 
with his feet the lovely freshness of 
the verdurous banks of paradise) we 
find ourselves passing over a thousand 
beauties, and at once pitching in 
upon a postscript, appended to the re- 
mnarks in question. “Tis a note trom 
Bonmot, in which he gives us to un- 
derstand, that, besides critiques on 
most subjects under the sun, he has 
in his possession a very voluminous 
collection of matter, fit for furnishing 
up articles quite as good as the tore- 
going (criticism that was to be) even 
till doomsday :—that he has, by hin, 
large bundles of such riddles, charades, 
and rebuses, as might throw the most 
legitimate descendants of G2dipus in 
to the jaws of the sphinx ; to say no- 
thing of whole A/bums filled with Di- 
jouteriein the various settings of ode, 
elegy, sonnet, epigram, &c. In an- 
swer to all which promise, we shall 
not fail to impress upen him that 
there will be ample space and verze 
enough in these our monthly columus 
to “air his jewels,” whenever he 
pleases: so that the public (that Is 
to say our public) may judge to what 
riches their support of our magazine 
will infallibly lead! What can be 
more delicious than being amused till 
doomsday with every subject under 
the sun? What a ransack of trea- 
sures! Another Boccaccio, with @ 
thousand days instead of ten, were @ 
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mere drop in the ocean to such 
draughts of “ potable gold.” 





« Coronary. 

And now, reader of MINE: wert 
thou admitted, for a moment, within 
the veil of mystery, among the pup- 
pets of a magazine, thou would’st 
learn, that it is not an waknown thing 
for authors to criticise fhcir own 
works; wherefore, | Egomet Bonmot. 


Esq. do agnise, as the offspring of 


mine own proper quill, every atom, 
prose and poetry, drama and criti- 
cism, wisdom, and witticism, which 
thou hast now been reading with so 
much delight. I make this revelation 
for the sake of candour, not as a won- 
der; for hath not my letter in Janu- 
ary s magazine, which also gave thee 
picasure, already intimated that, be 
the subject what it may, of whatever 
character, whether tragical or farcical, 
editorial or contributorial, like Plau- 
tus or Seneca—Tros Tyriusve—or, as 
Liston says, with his own whimsical 
and unimitated look of conscious ab- 
surdity, ‘* short cut or long,” —to ME 
‘tis all the same ? 


Furthermore, and finally, I hereby 
record my sincere conviction; that 
had the preceding pages been no less 
poetical than they are purely ficti- 
tious, the Stagyrite himself would 
have hailed me as his fellow. There 
is to be seen in them the requisite 
beginning, middle, and ends ver, 
what iseven more Aristotle than Aris- 
totle, these three important divisions 
are, one and all, congruously amalea- 
mated with the very periection of 
wnity: my sole object, trom first to 
last, having been to lay open the most 
approved method of treating that no- 
BLE sctENcE, described by the two 
syllables which stand at the very 
thresh-hold of this article (pray look 
back; you will find them there), 
making up the same word which has 
been echoing throughout, and with 
which I shall now very consistently 
conclude, namely—Purrine! 

N. B. Dispatched, ly the hichflver, 
from my lodging inthe hotel dU bique, 
No. 1, Ruetle Quiz, Tarbe, Gascony, 
where I am, just now, for the benefit 
of the air, this day of —— 


i. DB. 
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] will make a prief of it in my note- 


hook. 


Merry Wives of Windsor. 


No. V. 


Letter from John Locke, Esq. to the 
Rev. Samuel Bold * never hi fore pub- 
lished.—-Sir, Y ours of the 11th of April 
I received not till last week. I sup- 
pose Mr. Churchill staid it till that 
Discourse, wherein you have been 
pleased to defend my Essay, was 
printed, that they might come toge- 
ther; though neither of them needs 
a companion to recommend it to me. 
Your Reasonings are so strong and 
just, and your Friendship to me so 
visible, that every Thing must be 


welcome to me, that comes from your 
Pen, let it be of what kind soever. 

I promise inyself, that to all those 
who are willing to open their Eves, 
and enlarge their Minds to a true 
Knowledec of Things, this little Trea- 
tise of your's will be greatly ac- 
ceptable and useful. And for those 
that will shut their Eyes for fear they 
should see farther than others have 
seen before them, or rather for fear 
they should use them, and not blindly 
and lazily fellow the sayings of others, 





. ’ ’ > ha famale ha Pow 
* Samuel Bold was a native of Chester, and brought up in the family of the Rev. Mr. 
"Nh ; b nW ; ra ‘ may the » hy ‘ r 
William Cooke, a dissenting minister of that city. It does not appear that he had any 


other academical education ; but he was a good scholar, and obtained orders in the hurch 
of England, after which he became rector of Steeple-cum-Tyneham, in the county of 
Dorset. He wrote several works, and among the rest four tracts, in defence of Mr. Locke s 
‘¢ Reasonableness of Christianity,” from the attacks of Dr. John Edwards ; and in 1699, 
he printed, ‘* Some Considerations on the principal Objections and A rguments which have 
been published against Mr. Locke’s Essay on Human Understanding.” It was in con- 
sequence of this last performance that Mr. Locke wrote the letter here printed, and which 
has not been noticed by any of his biographers or editors. Mr. Bold afterwards vindi- 
cated Mr. Locke in the articles of the Resurrection of the same Body, and the Immate- 
riality of created thinking Substances. He died at Steeple in 1737. 
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what can be done with them? They 
are to be Jet alone to join in the cry of 
the Herd they have placed themselves 
in, and to take that for Applause, 
which is nothing but the Noise that 
of course they make to one another, 
which Way so ever they are going; so 
that the Greatness of it is no Manner 
of Proof that they are in the right. I 
say not this, because it is a Discourse 
wherein you favour any opinions of 
mine (for I take care not to be deceiv- 
ed by the Reasonings of my Friends) 
but say it from those, who are stran- 
gers to you, and who own themselves 
to have received Light and Convic- 
tion from the Clearness and Closeness 
of your Reasonings, and that in a 
Matter at first Sight very abstruse, 
and remote from ordinary Concep- 
tions. 

There is nothing that would more 
rejoice me, than to have you for my 
Neighbour. The Advantage that you 
promise yourself from mine, I should 
receive from your Conversation.— 
The impartial Lovers and Seekers of 
Truth are a great deal fewer than 
one could wish or imagine. It is a 
rare Thing to find any one to whom 
one may communicate one’s Thoughts 
freely, and from whom one may ex- 
pect a careful Examination and im- 
partial Judgment of them. To be 
learned in the Lump by other Men’s 
Thoughts, and to be in the right by 
saying after others, is the much easier 
and quieter Way: But how a rational 
Man, that should enquire and know 
for himself, can content himself with 
a Faith or Religion taken upon Trust, 
or with such a servile Submission of 
his Understanding, as to admit all, 
and nothing else but what Fashion 
makes passable among Men, is to me 
astonishing. I do not wonder you 
should have, in many Points, different 
Apprehensions from what you meet 
with in Authors; with a free mind, 
that unbiassedly pursues Truth, it 
cannot be otherwise. First, all Au- 
thors did not write unbiassedly for 
Truth Sake. Secondly, there are 
scarce any two Men, that have per- 
fectly the same View of the same 
Thing, till they come with attention, 
and perhaps mutual Assistance, to 
examine it. A Consideration that 
makes Conversation with the Living, 
a Thing much moredesirable and use- 
ful, than consulting the Dead ; would 
the Living be but inquisitive after 
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Truth, and apply their Thoughts wit) 
Attention to the gaining of it, and be 
indifferent where it was found, so 
they could but find it. , 

The first Requisite to the profitine 
by Books, is not to judge of ( )pinions 
by the Authority of the Writers. 
None have the Right of dictating bu 
Gop himself, and that because he js 
Trutu itself. All others have 4 
Right to be followed as far as I, i.e. 
as far as the Evidence of what they 
say convinces; and of that my own 
understanding alone must be judge 
forme, and nothing else. If we made 
our own Eyes our Guides, and ad- 
mitted or rejected Opinions only by 
the Evidence of Reason, we should 
neither embrace or refuse any Tenet, 
because we find it published by ano- 
ther, of what Name or Character so- 
ever he was. 

You say youlose many Things he- 
cause they slip from you ; [I have had 
Experience of that myself, but fo: 
that my Lord Bacown has provided a 
sure Remedy. For, as I remember, 
he advises somewhere, never to go 
without Pen and Ink, or something 
to write with; and to be sure not te 
neglect to write down all Thougiits 
of Moment that come into the Mind, 
I must own I have omitted it often, 
and have often repented it. The 
Thoughts that come unsought, and as 
it were dropt into the Mind, are com- 
monly the most valuable of any we 
have, and therefore should be secured, 
because they seldom return again. 
You say also, that you lose many 
Things, because your Thoughts ar 
not steady, and strong enough to 
pursue them to a just Issue. Give 
me Leave to think, that herein you 
mistake yourself, and your own-Abili- 
ties. Write down your Thoughts upon 
any Subject as far as you have at any 
Time pursued them, and then go ou 
again some other time, when you 
find your Mind disposed to it, and so 
till you have carried them as far as 
you can, and you will be convinced, 
that, if you have lost any, it has not 
been for want of Strength of Mind 
to bring them to an Issue; but tor 
want of Memory to retain a long 
Train of Reasonings, which the Mind 
having once beat out, is loth to be at 
the Pains to go over again; and so 
your Connection and Train having 
slipped the Memory, the pursul! 
stops, and the Reasoning is neglect- 
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ed before it becomes to the last Con- 
clusion. If you have not trved it, 
you cannot imagine the Ditference 
there is in studying with and without 
a Pen in your Hand. Your Ideas, 
if the Comections of them that you 
havetraced be set down (so that with- 
out the Pains of recollecting them in 
your Memory you can take an easy 
View of them again) will lead you 
further than you can expect. Try, 
and tell me if it is not so. I say not 
this that I should not be glad to have 
any Conversation upon whateverPoints 
youshall employ your Thoughtsabout. 
Propose what you have of this kind 
freely, and do not suspect that it will 
interfere with my Affairs. 

Know, that beside the Pleasure 
that it is to converse with a thinking 
Man and a Lover of Truth, I shall 
profit by it more than you. This you 
would see by the Frequency of my 
Visits, if you were within the Reach 
of them. 

That which I think of Deut. xii. 15. 
is this, that the Reason why it is said, 
as the Roebuck and the Hart, is be- 
cause (Lev. xvii.) to prevent Idolatry 
in offering the Blood to other Gods, 
they were commanded to kill all the 
Cattle that they eat, at the Door of 
the Tabernacle, as a Peace-offering, 
and sprinkle the Blood on the Altar ; 
but wild Beasts that were clean might 
be eaten, though their Blood was not 
offered to God, (ver. 13.) because be- 
ing killed before they were taken, 
their Blood could not be sprinkled on 
the Altar; and therefore it sufficed in 
such Cases, to pour out their Blood 
wherever they were killed, and cover 
it with Dust. And forthe same Rea- 
son, when the Camp was broken up, 
wherein the whole People were in the 
Neighbourhood of the Tabernacle, 
during their forty Years Passage from 
Egypt toCanaan, and when the People 
were scattered in their Habitations 
through all the Land of Promise ; 
those who were so far from the Tem- 
ple were excused (Deut. xii. 21, 22.) 
trom killing their tame Cattle at Je- 
rusalem, and sprinkling their Blood 
on the Altar. No more was required 
of them than in killing a Roebuck 
or any other wild Beast: they were 
only to pour out the Blood and cover 
it with Dust, and so they might eat of 
the Flesh. These are my Thoughts 
concerning that Passage. 

i you say about Critics and 

ou. I. 


Critical Interpretations, particularly 
of the Scriptures, is not only in my 
Opinion true, but of great Use to be 
observed in reading learned Commen- 
tators, who not seldom make it their 
Business to shew in what Sense a 
Word has been used by other Au- 
thors ; whereas the proper Business 
of a Commentator, is to shew in what 
Sense it was used by the Author in 
that Place, which in the Scripture, 
we have Reason to conclude was most 
commonly in the ordinary vulgar 
Sense of the Word or Phrase known 
in that Time, because the Books were 
written, as you rightly observe, and 
adapted to the People. If Critics had 
observed this, we should have in their 
Writings less Ostentation and more 
Truth, and a great deal of Darkness 
now spread on the Scriptures had 
been avoided. IT have a late Proof 
of this myself, who have lately found 
in some Passages of Scripture 2 Sense 
quite different from what I under- 
stood them in before, or from what 
I found in Commentators ; and yet 
it appears so clear to me, that, when 
I see you next, TI shall dare to appeal 
to you in it. But I read the Word 
of God without Prepossession or 
Biass, and come to it with a Resolu- 
tion to take my Sense from it, and 
not with a Design to bring it to the 
Sense of my System. How much that 
has made Men wind and twist and 
pull the Text in all the several Sects 
of Christians, I need not tell you. 
I design to take my Religion from the 
Scripture, and then, whether it snits, 
or suits not, any other Denomimation, 
I am not much concerned: For, I 
think, at the last Day, it will not be 
enquired, whether | was of the Church 
of England or Geneva, but, whether 
I sought or embraced Truth in the 
Love of it. 

The Proois I have set down in my 
Book of Ong Inrinitre INDEPENDENT 
Erernat. Betne, satisfy me; and 
the Gentleman that designed others, 
and pretended that the next Proposi- 
tion to that of the Existence of a Self- 
sufficient Being should be this, that 
such a Being is but Onn, and that 
he could prove it antecedent to his 
Attributes, viz. Infinity, Omnipoten- 
cy, &e., J am since pretty well sa- 
tisfied, pretended to what he had not, 
and therefore I trouble not myself 
any farther about the Matter. As to 
what you say on the Occasion, I agree 
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with you, that the Ideas of Modes 
and Actions of Substances are usually 
in our Minds betore the Idea ot Sub- 
stance itself, but in this I differ from 
you, that I do not think the Ideas of 
the Operations of Things are antece- 
dent to the Ideas of their Existence ; 
for they must exist before they can 
any Ways affect us to make us sen- 
sible of their Operations, and we must 
suppose them ro Be betore they ope- 
rate. 

The Essay is going to be printed 
again: I wish you were near, that I 
might shew you the several Altera- 
tions and Additions I have made, be- 
lore they go to the Press. The warm 
Weather that begins now with us, 
inakes me hope I shall now speedily 
get to Town. It any Business draws 
you thither this Summer, | hope you 
will order it so, that I may have a 
good Share of your Company. No 

body values it more than I, and [I 
have a great many Things to talk 
with you about. 
I am, Sir, 
Your most affectionate 
Humble Servant, 
J. Locker. 
Outs, May 16, 1699. 





A Free Monarchy.—In the present 
age of political discussion, it may 
startle some of our adepts in doc- 
trines of this description, to find that 
a meaning has been attached to the 
phrase—* a tree monarchy,” precisely 
the reverse of that which it is now 
considered to bear. In Dr. M*Crie’s 
most interesting life of Andrew 
Melville, the Scotch Reformer, we 


find reference made to the work of 


the royal pedant James, entitled— 
* True Law of Free Monarchies.” 
According to this author, who, in 
one selse, must certainly be consi- 
dered an authority, a free monarchy 
is one where the monarch is free to 
do as he pleases !—where, ‘as the 
author fitly denominates him, he is 
* a free and absvlute monarch.” 'The 
royal politician, says Doctor M‘Crie, 
graciously allows, that princes owe 
a duty to their subjects, but he thinks 
it ** not needing to be long” in the 
declaration of it. He grants, that a 
king should consider himself ordained 
for the good of his people ; but then, 
if he shall think and act otherwise, 
and choose, as too many kings have 
chosen, to run the risk of Divine 
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punishment, the people are not pers 
mitted to “ make any resistance but 
by flight,” as we may see by “the 
example of brute beasts and unrea- 
sonable creatures,” among who 
** we never read or heard of any re- 
sistance to their parents, except 
among vipers!”—This doctrine held 
by a king, in Scotland in the sixteenth 
century, is] precisely that which js 
now maintained in France by two 
legislators under a free constitution 
— Messrs. Chateaubriand and Dy 


Bonald. 





Testimonies in favour of the Bil), 
and the Christian Religion —* There 
never was found, (said the great Lord 
Chancellor Bacon,) in any age of the 
world, either philosopher, or sect, o: 
law, or discipline, which did so highly 
exalt the public good as the Christian 
faith.” 

“There are no songs (said Milton) 
comparable to the Songs of Zion ; no 
oration equal to those of the Pro- 
phets; and no politics like those 
which the Scriptures teach.” 

In his own Bible thus wrote th 
learned Sir William Jones: “ I have 
regularly and = attentively perused 
these Holy Scriptures; and am ot 
opinion, that this volume (independ- 
ently of its divine origin) contains 
more true sublimity, more exquisite 
beauty, more pure morality, more 
important history, and finer strains 
of poetry and eloquence, than can be 
collected from all other books, in 
whatever age or language they may 
have been written.” 

In his last moments, when his pen!- 
tence was as great as had previous!) 
been his infidelity and his vices, Lord 
Rochester, laying his hand on tly 
Bible, exclaimed with emotion, «Ah! 
here is true philosophy. Here is the 
wisdom that speaks to the heart. 
bad life is the only grand objection to 
this book.” 

“ There is no book, (said Selden, 
who, on account of his extensive ae- 
quirements, was called by Grotius— 
The Glory of England,) there is 10 
book, upon which we can rest 1 4 
dying moment but the Bible. 

Edward VI. seeing a person once 
in the council chamber, take a Bible 
and stand upon it, for the purpose 0! 
reaching some paper then wantec, 
was much displeased with him fc! 
making such a use of so sacred ® 
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hook: and, rising from his seat, the 
King took up the sacred volume, and 
having kissed it, in a very reverent 
manner, put it in its place again. 

« The Bible is a matchless volume 
(said the learned Boyle); it is impos- 
sible we can study it too much, or es- 
teem it too highly.” 

“It is (said the profound Locke) 
all pure, all sincere, nothing too much, 
nothing wanting. Therein are con- 
tained the words of eternal life. It has 
God for its author, salvation for its 
end, and truth, without any mixture 
of error, for its matter.” 

* Young man, (said the learned 
Dr. Johnson, in his last illness, to a 
gentleman who sate by his bed side,) 
attend to the advice of one who has 
possessed some decree of fame in the 
world, and who will shortly appear 
before his Maker: read the Bible 
every day of your life.” 





Coats of Arms.—A_ correspondent 
in one of the periodical publications 
of the day, states it to be quite a 
popular mistake that “ every person 
has a coat of'arns.” * We may now,” 
he says, “ see every man, who has 
risen to any respectability in society, 
assume a coat of arms, which he 
thinks proper to say belong to his 
family, merely because his ueme 
happens to be spelt the same as that 
of a gentleman whose property they 
are.” He declares that “it is a 
rule in heraldry, that no man has a 
right to bear a coat of arms, unless 
hecan prove himself a lineal de- 
scendant of one to whom that dis- 
tinction was originally granted; or 
of one whose claim thereto has been 
recognized by the heralds. certainly 
conceive the bearing of another coat 
of arms, without right or title, to be 
actionable; but whether, in the pre- 
sent vitiated state of the public mind 
on genealogical rights, a jury would 
award damages for the injury, is, I 
am afraid, very doubtful.” 





Denmark.—A young Creole, a na- 
tive of St. Croix, in the West Indies, 
lately crossed by swimming, the 
Streight of the Sound, between Cron- 
enburg and Elsinor. In this part the 
Strait is about four English miles 
wide; but the winds and currents 
not allowing him to make the passage 
in a Strait line, he was obliged to land 
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at the village of Graves, two niles 
trom Elsinore, which made the whole 
distance about six miles. He per- 
formed this voyage in two hours and 
forty minutes, although the sea was 
rough and the wind untavourable. 
A Danish officer and three sailors at- 
tended him in a long-boat.—This 
swimmer has out-done the celebrated 
Leander ; and even our English poet, 
Lord Byron, who crossed the Ielles- 
ont, by swimming, on the Sd of 
May, 1810, with Lieutenant Aiken- 
head, of the English frigate the 
Salsette. 

Privileges of Rank.—An ingenious 
and amusing new work, entitled the 
Retrospective Review, makes us ac- 
quainted with a very whimsical doc- 
trine of poctical propriety, broached 
by Rymer, the bitter critic on Shak- 
speare.  Phus does he draw out the 
rules of life and death for his regal 
domain of tragedy :—* If T mistake 
not, in poctry no WwoMAN is to 
kill “a MAN, except her quality LUvES 
her the advantage above him; nor is a 
servan to Kill the masrer: nora 
PRIVATE MAN, much less a supseer, 
to kill a KiNG; nor will poetical de- 
concy suffer death to be dealt to each 
other by persons whom the laws of 
duel alow nol foe nter the lists foe thes J 
IIow pleasant a master of coremouics 
is this author in the regions of fiction; 
regulating the niceties of murder like 


the decorums of a dance!” 


Public Indecency.—It- surely can 
never be reconciled to principles of 
religion and morality, that) instru- 
ments for committing murder, should 
be publicly put up to sale by auction, 
or sold in tradesmen’s shops. [am 
led to this remark, by seeing in a 
Catalogue of Philosophical and othe 
Instruments, to be sold this day m 
London, “ A pair of Duelling Pistols,” 
&e. and by having lately observed 
tintedonthe outside of ashop window 
« Puelling Pistols.” [If such open 
violations of morality are permitted, 
we must not be surprised, however 
we may lament it, that the endeas 
vours to inculeate morality and _reli- 
gion by precept have not their due 
effect. There is a very true adage, 


that example is better than precept, 
and well would it be if it was more 
attended to than it ts. 

4 Q 2 
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CRITICAL NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. Winter Evening Tales, collected 
among the Cottagers in the South of 
Scotland. By James Hogg, Author of 
the ag Queen's Wake,” Nc. NC. 2 Vols. 


Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh, and 
Whittakers, London. 1820. 


The Ettrick Shepherd is one of our 
cronies: an intimate acquaintance 
whom we have never seen, but with 
whom we are on the most familiar 
footing. The “ author of * Bonnie 
Kilmanie,” of “ the Abbot McKin- 
non, and of that exquisite poctical 
dedication to the Lady Amne Scott of 
Buccleugh which precedes “ the 
Brownie of Bodsbeck,”—is a person 
of no little note in cur estimation: he 
is one of the principal members of 
that small colony of choice spirits 
with whom we are mentally most 
conversant, and which seems esta- 
blished on the surface of the world to 
some useful and pleasant purpose. 
This can be said of but a small por- 
tion of its actual inhabitants ; and on 
this portion the imagination loves to 
fix when it goes into company, and, 
quitting abstract reverie, occupies it- 
self with social fellowship and fami- 
liarity with its contemporaries. The 
great mass of mankind sinks into obli- 
vion, or is obscured by gloom on these 
occasions; and we see only a few 
speaking and sparkling countenances, 
occupying all that then falls within 
our mental horizon, in the reflection 
of which our own looks brighten up, 
and with which we interchange glances 
of intuitive sympathy. The face and 
figure of James Hogg never fail to 
come before us in this way. At first 
he used to present himself in the 
beau ideal of Scotch song,—with a 
mountain-mist kind of wig on, a 
Tweed-side b!andness of carriage and 
air, and a Border-fell plainness and 
simplicity of garment and gesture. 
Put Peter's Letters have dispelled 
this “‘ unreal mockery :” the phantom 
is gone, and the real man stands out. 
An exuberance of good humoured, 
but very hamely, fun clusters about 
his countenance: it seems steeped 
not in “* rory May dews,” but in the 





tears of roaring laughter. His mouth 
stands ready open,—prepared toswal- 
low a joke or a glass of whisky with 
equal glee. But we must confess 
that this national liquid, hallowed to 
our thoughts by so many serious and 
touching associations, loses something 
of that grave sublimity with which 
our fancy delights to invest it, on sec- 
ing its influence running riot in Mr. 
Hogg’s two eyes, and fairly capering 
around the chasm of his mouth. Its 
character, as reflected in the poct’s 
aspect, really does not seem much 
elevated in dignity above (we blusli 
to say so) common English gin, and 
we had always flattered ourselves 
there was no comparison between the 
two. Even that reckless composi- 
tion, Irish usquebaugh, might stand 
competition, in all the graver and 
more fundamental qualities of spirit, 
with the far-famed inmate of Scotia's 
“ mutchkin stoup,” if the latter be not 
much misrepresented in the broad, 
blazing, desperate, hilarity of Mr. 
Hogg’s carriageand countenance. We 
have been accustomed to give to the 
National Cordial in question the most 
respectable connexions, and highest 
associations: 

FreEEDOMand WuiskyY gang the’yither, 


we haye been assured; and Free- 
dom of the genuine family, such as 
is alone recognised in this island, is 
of serious port, thoughtful disposi- 
tion, and bears an imposing majesty of 
demeanour. We do not mean to say 
that it may not, particularly when 
arm in arm with the above compa- 
nion, sometimes “ stacher” a little 1 
its gait ; but it 





takes tent ay 
To free the ditches; 


and never forgets what it owes to Its 
honourable descent and the pride ot 
its ancient name. Now Mr. Hoge 
physiognomy * * * * * but we have 
this instant thought of a face that at 
once reinstates whisky in our estl- 
mation, as it before stood : a face with 
all the elements of mirth, sense, acute- 
ness, worth, and solidity of characte!, 
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compounded and intimately mixed- 
up with a doting, devoted, passionate, 
interminable, disinterested attachment 
to whisky—a heart-felt, soul-che- 
rished love for the liquor—a constant 
and inappeaseable yearning after it, 
tempered with an admirable patience 
in pursuing it, and a regard to pro- 
priety in addressing it—We mean 
the face of Wilkie’s Highlander in his 
picture of the Still! Oh, they may 
say what they please, but there is in 
that Highlander’s single eye—in his 
one open cocked eye— 


More recondite things than we ever shall 
write ! 


The artist who imagined that head 
must have had whisky in his veins; 
and yet how it should get there we 
do not know,—for we have heard that 
Mr. Wilkie is culpably apt to pass 
the glass. Be that as it may, he has 
given to his very oil-colours the per- 
fume of the peat-reek. Our head is 
affected by the bare recollection of 
this picture, with its vats and worms, 
and its glass of limpid Farintosh : but 
above all the glance—the speaking 
glanee, which the kilted amateur di- 
rects towards the cordial of his life! 
A great moral lesson may be derived 
from this astonishing work of art: as 
the Highlander regards his whisky, 
so ought a husband to regard his wife; 
with a look, piercing but kind, search- 
ing yet tender, inflexible but indul- 
gent. We have no doubt that Mr. 
Wilkie meant to convey this useful 
admonition to the married persons 
who might look at his picture, and 
he has been very successful in exe- 
cuting his design: the hint jumps out 
upon one, as the French phrase is. 
But what we chiefly prize the paint- 
ing for, is, afterall, its honourable 
vindication of « Auld Scotch Drink,” 
from certain aspersions that might be 
cast on its tendencies in consequence 
of the levity of Mr. Hogg’s looks, 
according to his portrait in Peter’s 
Letters. No man can regard the 
Phidean head of Jove, and form 
disrespectful notions of nectar; and 
it is equally impossible to give one 
glance at the honest acute face of 
Wilkie’s Highlander, and entertain 
afterwards the remotest suspicion 
of the innocence and excellence of 
whisky, It is here evidently shewn 
to be a most patriotic, industrious, 
faithful, brave, merry-and-wise, li- 
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quor :—a liquor which David Deans 
himself might have drunken, and no 
doubt did drink, without scruples of 
conscience :—a liquor worthy to be 
passed round the ranks at field- 
preachings, to the edification and 
refreshment of both the minister and 
his congregation. The imagination 
loves to dwell on the thought of such 
men as John Knox and Andrew Mel- 
ville, coming in “ drouthy” from con- 
troversy for the church, to restore 
themselves, aud prepare fora renewal 
of the combat, by a dram of genuine 
aquavite. The covenanters drank 
whisky ; and their children after 
them, who have kept their faith, have 
drunken whisky: the unbelieving Ra- 
dicals alone have entered into a com- 
bination against it ;—but they shall 
not prevail. 

Mr. Hogg will not quarrel with us 
for deviating a little from the straight 
line in honour of the subject we have 
been discussing,—but it is high time 
to be steady and compose ourselves 
toa regular notice of his last publica- 
tion. It is of the same nature with 
his two volumes of the “ Brownie of 
Bodsbeck and other tales,” but better 
we think, as well as containing a 
greater variety of stories. The matter 
is, generally speaking, of a more in- 
teresting cast in these latter volumes; 
for we have much of the shepherd’s 
own professional experience in them, 
muchabsolute fact, vividly and strong 
ly represented, and a good deal of 
observation of human nature in ac- 
tive life. The Brownie of Bodsbeck 
brought its author too directly in con- 
trast with the wizard of the Scotch 
novels ; and his hand is too unequal, 
too often coarse, and too often feeble 
in the extreme, to allow him to main- 
tain with honour such a competition. 
Wherever Mr. Hogg has to imagine 
scenes, or points of character, with 
which he is not practically acquaint- 
ed, or which he does not feel exactly 
in his own disposition, he is, almost 
always, coarse, inefficient and impro- 
bable. A want of knowledge of the 
world and its ways, seems to precipi- 
tate him on such occasions into down- 
right vulgarity and nonsense. He 
could make nothing of Claverhouse ; 
nor of his officers. His ‘‘ Captain 
Bruce” in the Brownie of Bodsbeck ; 
and indeed every introduction of the 
commander and his party, are re- 
pulsive and weak creations of a mind 
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apparently without elevation of sen- 
timment, or truth or delicacy of feeling. 
There are many faults of the same 
nuture visible in the volumes now be- 
fore us ; much clumsiness, improba- 
bility, and incoherency :—but there 
is also much evidence of the better 
qualities of Mr. Hogg’s genius, and 
in praise of these it is not easy to say 
too much. It is indeed astonishing 
to observe what exquisite delicacy of 
thought, and light grace of manner, 
this author manifests when the occa- 
sion is one of his happy ones—suiting 
the cast of his feelings, and the qua- 
lities of his character. It would 
secm almost impossible that the same 
mind should give such very opposite 
testimonies of its nature. About 
much of the poetry of the Ettrick 
Shepherd there hang an ideal seft- 
ness, a gentle beauty, anda senti- 
mental enthusiasin which are quite 
bewitching; and his prose works, 
though entirely destitute of that aid 
which a little knowledge of the knack 
of authorship might afford, are yet in 
imauny places powerfully interesting. 
What we chictly admire in the latter, 
are certainly the allusions and de- 
scriptions that connect themselves 
with his own life of a shepherd :— 
when the picture gets very wide of 
these he becomes tedious, and often 
worse:—but the faculty of afford- 
ing entertainment, which the Winter 
Evening Tales possess, recommend 
them much more strongly to the no- 
tice of readers, than any demerits of 
Mr. Hogg’s style can be said to ope- 
rate the other way. 

The most of the stories in these vo- 
fumes are such as those of which he 
has so beautifully said,— 


I learned them in the lonely glen, 

The last abodes of living men ; 

Where never stranger came our way, 

By summer night, or winter day, 

Where neighbouring hind or cot was none, 
Our converse was with lieaven alone, 

With voices through the cloud that sung, 

And brooding storms that round us hung. 


It is indeed most evident from these 
compositions with what sincerity and 
truth the author says of himself— 


The bleat of mountain goat on high, 
That from the cliff came quavering by ; 
The echoing rock, the rushing flood, 
The cataract’s swell, the moaning wood, 
That undefined and mingled hum— 
Voice of the desart, never dumb !— 


All these have left within this hear; 
A fecling tongue can ne'er impart ; 
A wilder’d and unearthly tlane, 

A something that’s without a name. 

The first tale, entitled Basil Le. 
is not the best: the author states 
elaborately its moral object.but a me- 
thodical fulfilment of this is quite out 
of Mr. Hogg’s way. There is much 
trash in this story, particularly about 
its commencement, but there are also 
some striking and lively descriptive 
passages. The following picture ot 
Mr. Lee’s feelings and conduct, when 
he was in fire for the iirst time. is one 
of these. 

I do not, as I said before, intend to de- 
scribe this campaign. [ hate the very 
thoughts of it: but I cannot resist grivil rc 
an account of the first action that [ wes in 
It took place at the foot of Lake Chaniplain 
ummediately above Fort St. John. Th 
Amcricans were encaniped in some ferce 0 
the height of a narrow fortified ridge of 
hills, from which it was necessary to dis 
place them. We marched out to the at. 
tack early on a morning. The air was cali 
an¢ still. In going up the slaunting ground, 
our commander wisely led us by a rout 
which was completely sheltered by a rising 
eminence from the effects of their cannon. 
I soon perceived, that on reaching the sw. 
mit of this ridge, we would be exposed to 
a fire that I had no doubt would kill us 
every man, while our enemies would fir 
in safety from behind their trenches. What 
would I have given to have been off, on 
some other service, or by some meatis, 1! 
going up that hill? The calls of nature 
were very frequent with me. I am not 
sure but that I looked tor some opportiiii's 
of skulking, but the thing was impossible. 
It was not even possible for me to tall down 
among the dead, for as yet there was none 
fallen. I was in the front rank on the lett 
wing, and very near the outermost corner ; 
and, just before we came to the verge ot the 
ridge, I looked on each side to see how 
my associates Jooked, and how thicy scen- 
ed affected. I thought they were, to a 
man, terribly affrighted, and expected a 
clean chase down the hill. As soon as we 
set our heads over the verge we began 
sharp fire, and were saluted by a destruc- 
tive one from their works: our men fell 
thick. The two next to me, on iny righ! 
hand, both fell at the same time. T made 
ready for flight. A bullet struck up a divert 
of earth exactly between my feet ; I gave @ 
great jump in the air, and escaped unhurt. 
‘© The devil’s in the men!” thought |, 
‘* are they not going to fly yet 7” The re- 
verse was the case. The word quick marc’ 
was given, and we rushed rapidly forward 
into a kind of level ground between the two 
ridges. Here we halted and kept up ¢ 
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brisk fire, aml I scarcely saw one of our 
men falling. It was the best conducted 
manceuvre of any [ ever saw; but this I 
discovered from after-conversation and re- 
flection, for at that time [ did not know in 
the least what [ was doing. We were by 
this time completely covered with smoke, 
and by hurrying us thus from the ridge in- 
to the hollow, the shot of the Americans 
past cleanly and innocently over our heads, 
while at the same time we could still per- 
ceive them bustling on the verge between 
us and the sky ; and I believe our shot took 
effect in no ordinary degree. ‘Their fire 
began to slacken, for they had taken shel- 
ter behind their trenches. We now re- 
ceived orders to scale the last Steep, and 
force their trenches at the point of the bay- 
onet. We had a company of pikemen on 
each flank, but no horse. ‘The Americans 
hada small body of horse, about sixty on 
each wing. As we went up the hill I heard 
an old grim sergeant, who was near to me, 
saying, ** {tis utter madness! we are all 
sold toa man.” The murmur ran along, 
“ We are sold—we are sold ;—to a cer- 
tainty we are suld."’ My ears caught the 
sound. For my part, I knew little either 
of selling or buying, except what I had 
seen in the market at Kelso; but I said 
aloud, ** I think there can be litde doubt 
of that ;”—a shameful thing for an officer 
to say! and, looking round, I made as 
though I would turn again—No, devil a 
man of them would take the hint—they 
went the faster, and the old burly ill-na- 
tured sergeant, though assured that he was 
sold to destruction, and puffing and groan- 
ing with ili humour on that account, hur- 
ried on fastest of any. 


This story, however, is altogether 
to be considered as a very inferior 
one. Duncan Campbell is much bet- 
ter: itis the recital of a young adven- 
turer, and is, in many parts, highly 


pathetic. The Love Adventures of 


Mr. George Cochrane are extremely 
amusing : — 


It is well known (says he) to all my 
friends that I am an old bachelor. I must 
now inform them further, that this situa- 
tion in life has fallen to me rather by acci- 
dent than from choice ; for though the con- 
fession can hardly fail to excite laughter, I 
frankly acknowledge, that there is nothing 
I so much regret as the many favourable 
opportunities which I have suffered to es- 
cape me of entering into that state, which 


every natural and uncontaminated bias of 


the human soul bears testimony to, as the 
one our all-wise creator has ordained for 
the mutual happiness of his creatures. 


In his first love adventure he be- 





haved so ill, that he fully merited the 
bad success which betel him in all the 
others. His courtship of the, lady 
‘whom he chanced to accomp: hy 
from Edinburgh in a stage coach,” is 
a continued tissue of entertainment ; 
and his loss of Miss pee Anmnstrong, 
because lie was threshed by his riva!, 
at once excites our syinpathy and our 
laughter. 

The Bridal of Polmood is the most 
elaborate performance in these vo- 
lumes. The scene of this story is the 
court of the Scottish king, dames: and 
the heroine Elizabeth Maimers is the 
beautiful protege of the queen. He: 
marriage to Polmood, whom she does 
not love, and her listening to Carmi- 
chael whom she does, are the causes of 
a scrics of adventures extremely inte- 
resting in themselves, and very well 
told by the author. We ecamot how- 
ever give extracts from these stories, 
for it is impossible to detach pieces 
from them without entering into long 
narratives for which we have not 
room. 

The tollowing account of an awful 
storm encountered by our author as 
shepherd, is given by him asa matter 
of fact ; and, as a specimen of the sort 
of life which persons ef this class lead, 
it will no doubt be rewarded as a read 
curiosity by our readers. With it 
we shall close our notice of Mr. Hogy's 
present work, earnestly recommend - 
ig it to public encouragement, and 
vouching for the pleasure with which 
it will be perused by all who have 
tastes for homely nature. 


I then went to my bed in the byre loft, 
where ] slept with a neighbour shep herd, 
named Lorthwick ; but though fatigus { 
with walking through the snow, [ could 
not close an eye, so that I heard the first 
burst of the stom, which commenced be- 
tween one and two, with a fury that no one 
ean concels e who does not ren Mober of it. 
Besides, the place where I lived being ex- 
posed to two or three gathered winds, as 
they are ¢ alled by shepherds, the storm 
raged “aye with redoubled feroc ity. It be- 
gan all at once, with such a tremendous 
roar, that gen agined it was a peal of thun- 
der, until I felt. the house tremb Jing to its 
foundation. In a few minutes | went and 
thrust my naked arin through a hole in the 
root. in order, if possible, to asceriain what 
was going on without, for nota ray Of light 
could I see. I could not then, nor can I 
yet, express my astonishment. So com. 
pletely was the air overloaded with falling 
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and driving snow, that but for the force of 
the wind, I felt as if I had thrust my arm 
into a wreath of snow. I deemed it a judg- 
ment sent from Heaven upon us, aud lay 
down again in my bed, trembling with agi- 
tation. I lay still for about an hour, in 
hopes that it might prove only a temporary 
hurricane; but, hearing no abatement of 
its fury, I awakened Borthwick, and bade 
him get up, for it was come on such a night 
or morning, as never blew from the heavens. 
He was not long in obeying, for as soon as 
he heard the turmoil, he started from his 
bed, and in one minute, throwing on his 
clothes, he hasted down the ladder, and 
opened the door, where he stood for a good 
while, uttering exclamations of astonish- 
ment. The door where he stood was not 
above fourteen yards from the door of the 
dwelling-house, but a wreath was already 
amassed between them, as high as the walls 
of the house—and in trying to get round or 
through this, Borthwick lost himself, and 
could neither find the house nor his way 
back to the byre, and about six minutes 
after, I heard him calling my name, in a 
shrill desperate tone of voice, at which I 
could not refrain from laughing immode- 
rately, notwithstanding the dismal prospect 
that lay before us; for I heard, from his 
cries, where he was. He had tried to make 
his way over the top of a large dunghill, 
but going to the wrong side, had fallen over, 
and wrestled long among snow, quite over 
the head. I did not think proper to move 
to his assistance, but lay still, and shortly 
after, heard him shouting at the kitchen door 
for instant admittance ; still I kept my bed 
for about three quarters of an hour longer; 
and then, on reaching the house with much 
difficulty, found our master, the plough- 
man, Borthwick, and the two servant maids, 
sitting round the kitchen fire, with looks of 
dismay, I may almost say despair. We 
all agreed at once, that the sooner we were 
able to reach the sheep, the better chance 
we had to save a remnant; and as there 
were eight hundred excellent ewes, all in 
one lot, but a long way distant, and the 
most valuable lot of any on the farm, we 
resolved to make a bold effort to reach them. 
Our master made family worship, a duty 
he never neglected ; but that morning, the 
manner in which we manifested our trust 
and confidence in Heaven, was particularly 
affecting. We took our breakfast—stuffed 
our pockets with bread and cheese—sewed 
our plaids around us—tied down our hats 
with napkins coming below our chins—and 
each taking a strong staff in his hand, we 
set out on the attempt. 

No sooner was the door closed behind us 
than we lost sight of each other—seeing 
there was none—it was impossible for a man 
to see his hand held up before him, and it 
was still two hours till day. We had no 
8 








means of keeping together but by following 
to one another’s voices, nor of working our 
way, save by groping with our staves be- 
fore us. It soon appeared to me a hopeless 
concern, for, ere ever we got clear of the 
houses and haystacks, we had to roll our. 
selves over two or three wreaths, which it 
was impossible to wade through; and all 
the while the wind and drift were so violent, 
that every three or four minutes we were 
obliged to hold our faces down between our 
knees to recover our breath. 

We soon got into an eddying wird that 
was altogether insufferable, and, at the same 
time, we were struggling among snow so 
deep, that our progress in the way we pur- 
posed going was indeed very equivocal, for 
we had, by this time, lost all idea of east, 
west, north or south. Still we were as busy 
as men determined on a business could be, 
and persevered on, we knew not whither, 
sometimes rolling over the snow, and some- 
times weltering in itto the chin. The fol- 
lowing instance of our successful exer- 
tions marks our progress to a tittle. There 
was an inclosure around the house to the 
westward, which we denominated the park, 
as is customary in Scotland. When we 
went away, we calculated that it was two 
hours untill day—the park did not extend 
above 300 yards—and we were still engaged 
in that park when day light appeared. 

When we got free of the park, we also 
got free of the eddy of the wind—it was 
now straight in our faces—we went in a 
line before each other, and changed places 
every three or four minutes, and at length, 
after great fatigue, we reached a long ridge 
of a hill, where the snow was thinner, hav- 
ing been blown off it by the force of the 
wind, and by this time we had hopes of 
reaching within a short space of the ewes, 
which were still a mile and a half distant. 
Our master had taken the lead; I was 
next him, and scon began to suspect, fron! 
the depth of the snow, that he was leading 
us quite wrong, but as we always trusted 
implicitly to him that was foremost for the 
time, I said nothing for a good while, un- 
til satisfied that we were going in a direc- 
tion very nearly right opposite to that we 
intended. I then tried to expostulate with 
him, but he did not seem to understand 
what I said, and, on getting a glimpse of hus 
countenance, I perceived that it was quite 
altered. Not to alarm the others, nor even 
himself, I said I was becoming terribly fati- 
gued, and proposed that we should lean on 
the snow and take each amouthful of whisky 
(for I had brought a small bottle in my 
pocket for fear of the worst), and a bite o! 
bread and cheese. This was unanimous'y 
agreed to, and I noted that he swallowec 
the spirits rather eagerly, a thing not usua: 
with him, and when he tried to eat, 1 W2s 
long before he could swallow any thing: 
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was convinced that he would fail altogether, 
but, as it would have been easier to have 
got him to the shepherd’s house before than 
home again, I made no proposal for him to 
return. On the contrary, I said, if they would 
trust themselves entirely to me, I would en- 
gage to lead them to the ewes without go- 
ing a foot out of the way—the other two 
agreed to it, and acknowledged that they 
knew not where they were, but he never 
opened his mouth, nor did he speak a word 
for two hours thereafter. It had only been 
atemporary exhaustion, however ; for after 
that he recovered, and wrought till night 
as well as any of us, though he never could 
recollect a single circumstance that occurred 
during that part of our way, nor a word 
that was said, nor of having got any re- 
freshment whatever. 

At half an hour after ten, we reached 
the flock, and just in time to save them; 
but before that, both Borthwick and the 
ploughman had lost their hats, notwith- 
standing all their precautions ; and to im- 
pede us still farther, [ went inadvertantly 
over a precipice, and going down head fore- 
most, between the scaur and the snow, 
found it impossible to extricate myself ; for 
the more I struggled, I went the deeper. 
For all our troubles, I heard Borthwick 
above convulsed with laughter ; he thought 
he had got the affair of the dunghill paid 
back. By holding by one another, and 
letting down a plaid to me, they hauled me 
up, but I was terribly incommoded by snow 
that had got inside my clothes. 

The ewes were standing in a close body; 
one half of them were covered over with 
snow to the depth of ten feet, the rest were 
jammed against a brae. We knew not 
what to do for spades to dig them out ; but, 
to our agreeable astonishment, when those 
before were removed, they had been so close 
pent together as to be all touching one an- 
other, and they walked out from below the 
snow after their neighbours in a body. If 
the snow-wreath had not broke, aud crum- 
bled down upon a few that were hindmost, 
we should have got them all out without 
putting a hand to them. This was effect- 
ing a good deal more than I or any of the 
party expected a few hours before; there 
were 100 ewes in another place near by, 
but of these we could only get out avery few, 
and lost all hopes of saving the rest. 

It was now wearing towards mid-day, and 
there were occasionally short intervals in 
which we could see about us for perhaps a 
score of yards; but we got only one mo- 
mentary glance of the hills around us all 
that day. I grew quite impatient to be at 
my own charge, and leaving the rest, I 
went away to them by mysclf, that is, I 
went to the divigion that was left far out on 
the hills, while our master and the plough- 
man volunteered to rescue those that were 
down on the lower ground. I found mine 
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in miserable circumstances, but making all 
possible exertion, I got out about one half 
of them, which I left in a place of safety, 
and made towards home, for it was begin. 
ning to grow dark, and the storm was 
again raging, without any mitigation, in 
all its darkness and deformity. I was not 
the least afraid of loosing my way, for I 
knew all the declivities of the hills so well, 
that I could have come home with my eyes 
bound up, and, indeed, long ere I got 
home, they were of no use tome. I was 
terrified for the water (Douglas Burn), for 
in the morning it was flooded and gorged 
up with snow in a dreadful manner, and I 

judged that it would be quite impassable. 

At length I came to a place where I thought 
the water should be, and fell a boring and 

groping for it with my long staff. No, L 

could tind no water, and began to dread, 

that for all my accuracy I had gone wrong. 

I was greatly astonished, and, standing still 

to consider, I looked up towards Heaven, 

I shall not say for what cause, and to my 

utter amazement, thought I beheld trees 

over my head flourishing abroad over the 

whole sky. I never had seen such an opti- 

cal delusion before ; it was so like enchant- 

ment, that I knew not what to think, but 

dreaded that some extraordinary thing was 

coming over me, and that I was depriv- 

ed of my right senses. 1 remember I 

thought the storm was a great judgment 

sent on us for our sins, and that this strange 

phantazy was connected with it, an illusion 

effected by evil spirits. I stood a good 

while in this painful trance; at length, on 

making a bold exertion to escape from the 

fairy vision, { came all at once in contact 

with the old tower. Never in my life did 

I experience such a relief; I was not only 

all at once freed from the fairies, but from 

the dangers of the gorged river. I had 

come over it on some mountain of snow, I 

knew not how nor where, nor do I know 
to this day. So that, after all, they were 
trees that I saw, and trees of ho great mag- 
nitude neither; but their appearance to 
my eyes it is impossible to describe. I 
thought they flourished abroad, not for 
miles, but tor hundreds of miles, to the 
utmost verges of the visible heavens. Such 
2 day, and such a night, may the eye of a 
shepherd never again behold. 
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Dr. Clarke visited Scandinavia in 
the summer of 1799, in company with 
the celebrated Mr. Malthus, the Rev. 
W. Otter, and Mr. J. Martin Cripps. 

Mr. Bedemar’s observations are the 
result of a less hurried visit. Ile was 
one of a bedy of scientific men, who 
were appointed by the king of Den- 
mark to investigate the natural his- 
tory of Norway, and to examine into 
the state of its mines and iron works. 
—His work, of which the first volume 
is only just publishing, is dedicated 
to the Danish Sovereign. He travel- 
led through the countries described 
by him, in the years 1810, -11, -12, 
and -14. In imitation, perhaps, of 
Humboldt, he has separated what he 
calls the historical part of his work,— 
comprising the incidents of his jour- 
ney, and his general observations on 
the appearance of the country, and 
the occupations, manners, and cus- 
toms of the people,—from the fruits of 
his scientific labours. Possessed of the 
languages of Scandinavia, and enjoy- 
ing, trom his mission, advantages 
which fall to the lot of few travellers, 
his account of that country is in many 
respects more perfect than any which 
has yet appeared. 

The merits of our countryman, Dr. 
Clarke, as a traveller, are well known. 
His knowledge is extensive, and his 
powers of observation and description 
are of the highest character. Whether 
he conduct his reader through the 
classic fields of Greece, the dreary 
wastes of Lapland, the magnificent 
scenery of Sweden and Norway, or 
the extensive plains of the barbarous 
and ‘ unprincipled Russian,” we uni- 
formly accompany him with interest 
and pleasure. 

It is impossible, however, to avoid 
emarking, that Dr.Clarke’s erudition 
is too frequently obtruded on us,— 
and that it does not always answer 
the author's purpose. His knowledge 
is extensive, but seldoin profound; 
and his learning, where he does not 
contine himself to subjects of a purely 
classical nature, is often very defective. 
—QOt Teutonic literature and anti- 
quities, for instance, he is altogether 
ignorant; and the quotations in which 
he is tempted occasionally to indulge, 
by way of showing his familiarity 
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with these subjects, are almost yni- 
formly of a nature to provoke a smile 
on the countenance ot any one who is 
at all acquainted with them. 

These observations are peculiarly 
applicable to the present volume ot 
Dr. Clarke’s Travels. Yet it would 
be unjust in the extreme, not to allow, 
that it contains much valuable infor- 
mation, or that it is not, on the whole, 
the best, at least the most entertain- 
ing, work, on Scandinavia, in ow 
language. His descriptions and re- 
marks on the character and manners 
of the people, are peculiarly valuable. 
The book, too, is enriched by a num- 
ber of drawings of subjects, of which 
the best written descriptions can give 
only a very faint idea. It appears, 
however, we are sorry to say, but 
too evident, that he not only knows 
nothing of the languages of Secaidi- 
uavia (a very serious deficiency) but 
is also totally uninformed of tlre 
objects to which the learned men ot 
that part of the world, in common 
with those of. Germany, have, for 
many years, been directing their at- 
tention. 

Our travellers in Scandinavia, wit! 
few exceptions, have been nearly ou 
a par, in point of learning and can- 
dour, with some of the late French 
tourists in this country. An example 
was set by Lord Molesworth, towards 
the end of the 17th century, which 
has had but too many imitators.— 
For one traveller like Dr. Thomson, 
we have a dozen like Mr. Swinton, 
who gravely tells us, that Norway 
received its name from its being the 
way to the North /—We do not mean 
to reduce Dr. Clarke to this low level; 
—but certainly he does not appear 
very far above it in the tollowing un- 
lucky passage. In his account 0! 
Copenhagen he is tempted to adyert 
to Danish literature:— 


In literature (he says) neither zeal nor 
industry is wanted: but. compared with 
the rest of Europe, the Danes are alw ays 
behind in the progress of science.—W hen 
we consider how very small a portion of the 
inhabitants compose the class of literary 
men, it would be very unfair to compare 
Denmark, in point of science, with Grea 
Britain, where the aumber of those occt- 
pied in literary pursuits almost equals the 
entire population we have now stated.—- 
There is, however, a littlencss in every 
thing that belongs to them ; excepting thei 


. * -_ 
stature,» which bears no proportion to te 
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bulk of their intellectual attainment.—If 
we review the list of Danish historians, we 
shall find the number to be very small in- 
deed; but this may be owing to the pau- 
city of events in the annals of Denmark. 
compared with those of other countries. 
The long commentaries of Saxo, the gram- 
marian, contain nothing considerable.— 
The two writers most worthy of note, are, 
Meursius and Pontanus ; for Denmark had 
no historian, upon whose writings we may 
place any reliance. before the sixteenth 
century. 

This opinion is just what we might 
expect from a man who ventures to 
pronounce on the literature of a coun- 
try, without possessing the slightest 
knowledge ofits language. The only 
thing that surprises us, is, that a per- 
son of Dr. Clarke’s good sense, could, 
without such a qualification, once 
think of delivering any opinion at all 
on the subject. To do so, thus im- 
perfectly prepared, is more in the cha- 
racter of a conceited Parisian, than 
that of a learned English professor. 

The learned men of Denmark, like 
the learned men of every country of 
Europe, composed at one time chiefly 
in Latin, and our Doctor seems to 
take it for granted, that the Danish 
literature is yet confined to that lan- 
guage.—What should we think if a 
professor of Copenhagen, full of Greek 
and Latin, but a stranger to our ver- 
nacular tongue, were to return home, 
from a visit to this metropolis, without 
once suspecting the existence of the 
men who have given immortality to 
the English language,—and in this 
ignorance acquaint his countrymen, 
that our “ two (historical) writers, 
most worthy of note,” were Camde- 
nus and Johnstonus/—Yet what Dr. 
Clarke has done is but little, if at all, 
more decent than this. 

The truth is, that Meurstus and 
Pontanus, were not even Danish wri- 
ters; they were Dutch, who happen- 
ed to write on the affairs of Denmark; 
and we are not more entitled to call 
them Danish writers, than we are to 
call Grotius a Swede, because he 
wrote a history of Sweden; or Robert- 
son an American, because he wrote 
a history of America.—Meursius was 
born at Loosduyne, in Holland, in 
1579; and was educated at the Hague, 
and in Leyden:—he was the instructor 
of the children of the unfortunate Bar- 
neveldt, and travelled with them 
through several parts of Europe. On 
his return, in 1610, he was appointed 
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Professor of Greek and History, in 
the University of Leyden.—The fa- 
ther and mother of Pontanus werealso 
Dutch. He took the degree of Doc- 
tor of Medicine at Basle, in 1601, and 
was afterwards appointed Prefessor 
Physices et Mathematum, at Harder- 
wick, in Gelderland,—also Historian 
to King Christian IV, and to the Re- 
public of Gelderland. He died at 
Harderwick, in 1689. His Danish 
History is almost a literal translation 
of Huitfeld’s Danmarhkis Rigis Kro- 
nicke ; on which account he has often 
been called the Latin Huitfeld. Ine 
deed Holberg terms both Meursius 
and Pontanus mere transcribers of 
Huitfeld : ** Postea in Latina sua 
opera transcripsere Pontanuset Meur- 
sius.’ 
it Dr. Clarke could have read Ger- 
man (but unfortunately he is as igno- 
rant of German as Danish) le might 
have obtamed some useful informa- 
tion on this subject. The high opi- 
niens pronounced by eminent German 
writers on the merits of the Danish 
literature, the existence of which he 
seems never to have once suspected, 
would at all events have taught him 
to proceed with more caution, wid to 
take some care to conceal his igno- 
rance, where it was so much exposed 
to the danger of deteetion. He miglit 
have learned trom Frederick Schlegel] 
(though he probably would distrust 
his opinion, both of the German and 
and Danish literature.) that, * in the 
latter part of the Isth century, when 
Poetry displayed few sigus of exist- 
ence elsewhere, no nation, except the 
German, produced such distinguished 
Poets as the Danish.”’—IHe would 
have learned from Goethe, that Oeh- 
lenschlager, a Dane, is the most ori- 
ginal of all recent Tragic Poets, in- 
cluding those of his owu country.— 
He would have learned from imost of 
the German critics, who are general- 
ly acquainted with Danish literature, 
that the Danes have, since a century 
past, possessed a comic Poet, Hol- 
berg, who, if he yield the alm to 
Shakspeare and Moliere, yields it to ne 
other modern writer.—Arndt would 
havetold him, that, though the Swedes 
have been asleep for a iong period, 
the Danes have been exerting them- 
selves for many years, with the greatest 
success, in most departments of lite- 
rature. 
Dr. Clarke has been singularly un- 
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fortunate in illustrating his opinion 
respecting Danish literature, by a re- 
ference to the department ot History. 
—Those who know any thing at all 
of Denmark, are struck with the num- 
ber of able Antiquaries and Histo- 
rians whom it has produced, especi- 
ally in latter times.— Pinkerton, with- 
out knowing the whole extent of their 
labours,—being only acquainted with 
such of the works of the more recent 
historians as were translated into Ger- 
man,—holds them up as an example 
for the imitation of his own country- 
men, the Scotch ; and observes, that 
* Demmark and Sweden, trom their 
proximity toGermany, have produced 
many writers of far greater learning 
than Scotland has.” 

This is not the place for entering 


into a disquisition on the merits of 


the Danish Historians,—from Huit- 
feld to the present day.—We shall 
coutent ourselves with observing, that 
Torfoeus, (called by Pinkerton, the 
Herodotus of the North,) and Hol- 
berg, in the beginning of the last 
century,—and Suhm and Schidéming, 
towards its close,—have few equals 
in any country of Europe. 

Dr. Clarke says of the Royal Libra- 
ry at Copenhagen, that “ it contains 
above a hundred thousand volumes 
of printed books, and some thousand 
manuscripts ;” and, ina note, he says, 
‘* According to the Voyage de Deux 
Francais, about 130,000 volumes, and 
3000 manuscripts. There have been 
considerable additions of late years, 
to this collection. Mr. Coxe makes 
the number equal to 100,000 volumes, 
and 7000 manuscripts,—besides the 
hooks in the king’s private library, 
which amount to 2000 volumes.” 

if he had been able to read any of 
the accounts of this collection, which 
have been published in Danish, he 
would have learned that this noble 
library contains between three and 
four hundred thousand volumes of 
printed books, besides a prodigious 
number of valuable manuscripts. On 
the sale of Count OttoThot’s immense 
library, amounting to 116,395 vo- 
lumes, besides pamphlets, manu- 
scripts, and ¢rcunahulc,—the Royal 
Library acquired, between 1789 and 
1792, an addition of 50,000 volumes; 
and by his will it obtained 4154 ma- 
nuscripts ; also ihe Count’s valuable 
collection of 6159 volumes of books 
printed before the year1530.—In 1789, 





the valuable library of Luxdorph was 
purchased for it, rich in classics and 
manuscripts. It obtained important 
accessions In 1789, 1790, 1791, 1793, 
1794, and 1798, at the sales of the 
libraries of Oeder, Holmskiold, Rott- 
boll, Ancher, Gerner, Stampe, Mart- 
felt, Nielsen, and Berger ;—and, in 
1796, it obtained the whole of the 
immense library of the historian Suhm. 
This gentleman, in the course of fifty 


years, had collected a library of 


100,000 volumes, which, with a libe- 
rality equalled only by that of Sir Jo- 
seph Banks, in this country, he threw 
open to the public. This collection, 
which, though somewhat less numer- 
ous, was much more select and va- 
luable than that of Thot, he trans- 
ferred, shortly before his death, to the 
Royal Library. In 1787, before the 
acquisition of all these numerous col- 
lections, this library possesseda erea/- 
er number of volumes and manuscripts 
than that assigned to it in 1799, hy 
Dr. Clarke ! 

Dr. Clarke seems to take credit to 
himself for the success with which he 
has overcome the difficulties with 
respect to the orthography oi the 
names of places ; and assures us that 
‘‘ the authoritiesof Marelius and Her- 
melin for Sweden, and Pontoppidan 
for Norway, have generally been a- 
dopted as standards for this work.” 
We cannot, however, speak in terms 


of much commendation of this part ot 


his labours. He has unluckily adopt- 
ed an odd mixture of Swedish and 
Latin terminations, and this in direct 
opposition to the principle which he 
states himself to have followed. Had 
he really taken Hermelin’s admirable 
maps as his guide for Sweden, he 
could not have fallen into this con- 
fusion. Thus, for instance, we have 
in his book, Upland, Angermannland, 
Helsingeland, Jimtland, &c.; and 
Westmania, Dalecarlia, Gestricd ; 
Westro-Bothnia, Ostero-Bothnia.— 
Now, to be consistent, he should 
have called the four first of these Pro- 
vinces, Uplandia, Angermann:«, Hel- 
singia, Jemtia,—or, he should have 
called the others, after Hermelin, 
Westman/and, Dalarnre, Gistrikelaxd, 
W ister-Botéen, Oster-Botzen. Ile 
hasalso generally metamorphosed the 
Swedish word borg, into burg,——®s> 
in Wenersburg ; and Stad, into the 
German word Stadt, as in Christian 
stall, Maelotads &c. He has callec 
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places, to which English names have 
long been given,—as Elsineur, Got- 
tenburg, &c.—by names neither La- 
tin, nor Danish, nor Swedish, as Co- 
thenburg (in Swedish, GitheLory,)— 
Helsingor, (in Danish, Helsingéer.)-- 
This confusion sometimes renders the 





display of his learning abortive, of 


which we have an example, when he 
‘says,--“ the name of the province Ges- 


tritia Was given to it, in consequence of 


the hospitality by whichits inhabitants 
are still so remarkably characterized 
---(Gestritia ab hospitalitate ita vo- 
catur. Am. Suecie, |. 1. p. 396,)"--- 
From this the English reader would 
naturally suppose, that Gesfritia was 


the Swedish word for hospiiable. if 


the author had used the Swedish name 
Giistrike, (which siguities hospitable) 
all would have been right.---From 
not knowing that in Swedish ex andc?, 
when they precede words, form the 
indefinite article, and the definite ar- 
ticle when they are added to words 
by way of termination, he has given 
some ridiculous explanations---as for 
instance,---“ at the extremity of a bay 
or wiken :”—wik is bay, and wiken, 
the bay :---* Hielmar, called in the 
Swedish Hegelmaren "--( Hjelmare is 
the name, and Hjelmaren, increly the 
Hjelmare). 

We could easily swell this cata- 
logue of impertections ; but we are 
not inclined to dwell longer than we 
can help on the blemishes of a work 
which possesses so many excellencies. 
Should it, however, pass through a 
second edition, which we have no 
doubt it will, we would recommend 
to the author to procure the assist- 
ance of some friend, qualified to tree 
it from these, and similar inaccura- 
cies, with which it at present abounds. 

One of the most valuable and in- 
teresting parts of the work, is thie 
account of the mamiers and character 
ofthe people, whom Dr. Clarke seems 
to have surveyed with great atien- 
tion ; aid his picture of them is, on 
the whole, highly favourable. He 
observed a marked distinction in the 
cottages of the peasants, between 
those of the south, and those of the 
north of Sweden—* When at Trol- 
hiitta,” he says:— 

We examined the interior of many «i the 
cottages of the poor; but in this part of 
Sweden, we never had the satisfaction to 
observe any thing like comfort or cicanli- 
ness. In this respect, they are certalily 
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inferior to the Danes.—-A close and filthy 
room, crowded with pale, swarthy, wretch. 
ed looking children, sprawling upon a dirty 
floor, in the midst of the most powerful 
stench, were the usual objects that present- 
ed themselves to our notice. It is. there- 
tore. marvellous, that in spite of all these 
ubstacles, the Swedish peasants afterwards 
attain to a healthy maturity, and appear 
characterized by a sturdiness of form, and 
the most athletic stature. Many of them 
seeni to belong toa race of giants, with nerves 
of iron.—There is a cast of countenance so 
universally prevalent, that it may be called 
family likeness. It was alluded to before. 
The men have a long and pale tice, rather 
bony, with a high forehead and long chin, 
and an expression, which is the very oppo- 
site to ferocity in their eyes; and stout 
muscular limbs.—The women, although 
there be some exceptions, are generally not 
handsome.—Upon the whole, they com- 
pose a hardy, active people, hitherto, un- 
debilitated by any refinement or luxury. 


With respect to the north of Swe- 
den, he says :— 

From all that we had seen of the man. 
ners of the lower order of people north of 
Stockholm, we considered cleanliness as a 
universal characteristic of the Swedish poor. 
—Their cottages, generally speaking, are 

, . . 
much cleaner, than those of the poor in 
England. 


The following Extract, conveys the 
author's notions with respect to. the 
general appearance of Sweden, and 
the character of the people :— 

We never saw an instance of intoxicatio . 
In their disposition, the Swedes are natu- 
rally mild and obliging: being rarely pro- 
voked to anger, or passionate when disput- 
ing with each other. Nothing can oiier a 
more striking contrast in national character 
and manners, than the drivers of post- 
horses in Italy and Sweden, and the very 
opposite manner in which their feclings are 
expressed. The Italian postillion, if he le 
irritated by the censure of his employer, 
turns pale; his Hps quiver; he bites his 
thumbs; and perhaps draws his stiletto. 
The Swede silently sighs at reproachcs 
which he may have deserved, or, if he has 
not deserved them, he is melted into tears. 
Yt it is the Italian who possesses an eff « 
minate character; and the Swede who is 
actuated by a manly spirit—Judying from 
what we had already noticed, we considered 
the north of Sweden, as being by much the 
finest part of the country; not only with 
respect to the scenery it exhibits, but to the 
industrieus habits, the moral disposition, 
the cleanliness, and the opulence of the in- 
habitants. Upen the borders of the lakes, 
as we passed, we saw some gentlemens* 
seats. Leing Sunday, the female peasants 
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were lying upon the ground by the water- 
side, reading their Bibles; and when we 
met, or overtook any of them upon the road, 
cach of them had a Bible in her hands, care- 
fully wrapped in a clean pocket-handker- 
chiet. At the door of every post-house, a 
sign is suspended ; not to announce ** Good 
entertainment for man and horse ;”’ be- 
cause this, to the utmost ability of his host, 
the traveller finds every where in this land 
of hospitality and benevolence : it is to give 
him accurate information of the distance of 
either of the two stages; that which he has 
already passed, or the next which he has to 
make. D’Archenholz (Von Archenhoiz) 
in one of the most entertaining works of the 
kind extant, amuses his readers by contrast- 
ing the English with the Italian people, as 
we have endeavoured to do by opposing the 
latter to the Swedes.—among whom many 
of the best characteristics of our countrymen 
are conspicuous.—'T here is no other reason 
why they should appear in the same pic- 
ture, than that the diiference of national 
manners can in no other point of view be ren- 
dered more striking.—In Italy, the costwme 
varies with almost every stage of a traveller's 
journeys and sometimes three or four 
changes may be observed in the same town, 
nierely by crossing a bridze, or by stepping 
out of one street into another; as it so re- 
markably happens in the Neopolitan ter- 
ritory. In Sweden, go east, west, north, 
or south, there can hardly be said to be any 
change of costume. A change of colour, 
iidecd. sometines distinguishes the inhabi- 
tants of one province from those of another 5 
but the dress 1s, in other respects, the same 
every where. <A broad-brimmed hat, with 
a crown made as low as possible,—a black 
ribband being always tied round it,—dis- 
tinguishes the holy-day dress of the men ; 
and this, on days of labour is changed for 
aredcap. The common notions entertain- 
ed of Sweden are, that it is a very alpine 
country; but a traveller may journey al- 
most all over it, without seeing one of its 
mountains. The only part of Sweden, that 
we had yet traversed, which could with any 
propriety be called a mountainous district, 
occurred in our journey from Skog to Séde- 
rala: and here the mountains were not 
lofty ; but they were so luxuriantly mantled 
with fir, birch, beech, juniper, dogwood, 
and mountain-ash trees, and exhibited such 
bold declivities, and varied undulations, 
that it surpassed every thing we had yet 
beheld in the country. 

We cannot deny ourselves the plea- 
sure of inserting the valedictory ad- 
dress of the author to this interesting 
people: 

We had now attained the highest point 
ef the passage into Norway, whence we were 
to descend into other regions, and visit ano- 
ther people. A fecling of regret was excit- 
ed at the moment; and we looked back 


with heatts yearning towards Sweden. In 
the pleasing recollections then suggested, 
we called to mind the simple and innocent 
lives of the arctic farmers, fishermen. and 
hunters ;—jovial Finland—hospitable Wes: 
Bothnia—hearty Angermannland—merry 
Helsingeland—sturdy Herjeadalen — aj] 
were gone! Nothing remained to us of 
Sweden, save the athletic natives of Funnes. 
dalen, who attended as our guides; and a 
grateful association of ideas made us regard 
them as our friends. 

This burst of warm affection to- 
wards the Swedes, reminds us of the 
language of Arndt, a well known 
German author, who was compelled 
to shelter himself in Scandinavia se- 
veral years, from the pursuit of Na- 
poleon. The sublime enthusiasm 
which blows from the north ; the in- 
finite love which lives in the hearts, 
and beams in the eyes, of the northern 
men; the life-contemning northern 
impetuosity, which, with fearless in- 
nocence, plunges into every danger ; 
the feeling for fictions and for nature; 
the simplicity, fidelity, hospitality, 
honesty, and the humanity and love 
of freedom which are to be found in 
every peasant’s hut,—would afford to 
our young mena very different lesson 
from that which they receive im Paris 
or Rome.” 

Dr. Clarke has collected many in- 
teresting particulars respecting the 
Laplanders, both from his own per- 
sonal observations, and the conversa- 
tion and writings of Mr. Grape, the 
Minister of Enontekis ; most of which 
are new, we believe, to tlie peo- 
ple of this country. The singular 
circumstance of two races of men, in 
appearance, habits, and character 
completely opposed to each other, 
living together in the same country, 
has long attracted the attention of 
philosophers, who have attempted in 
various ways to account for it. 

The Swedes, as Dr. Clarke observes, 
inhabiting the same country (Lapland) are 
quite a different race; they have large tea- 
tures, gigantic limbs, and stature. The 
Laplander is truly a piginy ; his voice, fee- 
ble and effeminate, accords with the softness 
of his language. Eyes half closed ; mouth 
pinched close, but wide; ears full and large, 
projecting far from the head ; complesion 
tawny and copper-coloured ; hair dark. 
straight, and lank, none growing near tic 
nape of the neck: add to this a small and 
stunted stature, with singular flexibility 0? 
limbs, easily falling into any posture, like 
all the Oriental nations ; looks regarding 
objects askance ; hands constantly accupied 
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in the beginning of conversation with fill- 
ing a short tobacco pipe; the head be- 
ing turned over one shoulder to the per- 
son addressing, instead of fronting the 
speaker ;—such is the characteristic por- 
trait of one and every Laplander.—The 
hair of the Finlander is of a fair colour; 
either pale yellow, flaxen, or almost white ; 
and the honest Swede, of nobler race than 
either, is a giant, in whose person and man- 
ner there is nothing of the cat-like flexibi- 
lity of the Asiatic, nor any resemblance to 
that Orient complexion and countenance, 
which assimilates the Laplander to the na- 
tives of Japan. 


The theory of Von Buch, that the 
difference in the manner of living 
accounts for the difference in the ap- 
pearance of the Laplander and Swede, 
is one which presents us with insur- 
mountable difficulties. Dr. Clarke, 
in the passage above quoted, and in 
other parts of his work, supposes he 
has found the cause in the Asiatic 
origin of the former. In a note he 
observes—“ As the Asiatic origin of 
the Gipsies is now ascertained, there 
may possibly be some connexion be- 
tween their history and that of the 
Laplanders ; since the two languages 
have in common some traces of the 
ancient Persian.” —But our author has 
here ventured on a subject from which 
he would have done well to have ab- 
stained. He evidently knows no other 
teutonic language than his own; and, 
as we have already observed, is alto- 
getherignorant of teutonicantiquities. 
Had he been in the least acauzinted 
with this subject, he must have known 
that the gothic or Germanic nations— 
that is the Germans, English, Low- 
land Scotch, and Scandinavians—are 
generally allowed to be of Asiatic 
origin:. that the Persian language 
bears the strongest resemblance, both 
in its grammar and its vocables, to the 
Greek and Gothic, or German; and 
that the Persians, Greeks, and Goths, 
are all of the same family. Of 2000 
German roots, nearly 800 are col- 
fessedly Greek ; and the resemblance 
between Persian and German is so 
striking, that the great Leibnitz re- 
marked, he could point out several 
entire sentences of Persian which were 
also pure German. Dr. Clarke foun! 
from Casaubon,—whose merits he 
vreatly over-rates —(omne iguotum 
pro magnifico )—that the Gothic and 
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Greek were from a common stock; but 
he does not seem to have had the least 
suspicion that that stock was Asiatic. 
Perhaps he thought, with Tacitus, 
that the Germans were Autochfones,— 
it nut being to be supposed that peo- 
ple would think of leaving any other 
country ior one of which the appears 
ance and climate were so miserable ;* 
and so concluded that Greece was peo- 
pled by a colony trom Germany or 
Denmark. 

Dr. Clarke was much struck with 
the appearance of Norway. 

It is the peculiar characteristic of the 
Norwegian mountains, to combine the grar- 
deur of Alpine scenery with the dark 
solemnity of the groves of Sweden, and the 
luxuriant softness of the vales of Italy. 

With respect to the people he ob- 
serves— 

The condition of the poor in Norway, 
and the state of morality among the lower 
orders, will not bear a comparison with 
Sweden.—The manners of the people differ 
exceedingly in Sweden and Norway.—In 
the former country, we were welcome every 
where to what we had; no demand of pay- 
ment was ever made; and the little we 
gave at parting always afforded ample sa- 
tisfaction.— The Norwegians are a less vir- 
tuous, but they are a more lively people ; 
and possess many amiable and valuable 
qualifications. —The customs are so strictly 
those of former tunes in England, that from 
the appearance of one of their houses, an 
Englishman would cail to mind the man- 
ners of his ancestors as they are still pre- 
served in some parts ef our country. Old 
h il ds pasted on the Ww } —Story books ot 
witehes and giants—huge heavy carved 
work upon the cupvoards and turniture— 
rows of shining pewter plates and earthern 
ware—brown mugs for beer—hogs pud- 
dirgs and sausages dangling from the roof, 
these, and all the amusements of their 
fire sides. carry us back to the golden days 
of zood Queen Bess. In their houses, clean- 
liness may certainly be considered as very es 
nerally a characteristic: a dirty dwelling 
is an uncommon sight in Norway; and in 
the few instances where it occurs, a large 
family of young children, belonging to poor 
parents, SeTVES to account for it. : We were 
now entering Gullraudsdalen, tamous, as 
we have said before, for the tallest and 
stoutest men in Norway; yet the men of 
this country, altiough robust and hearty, 
appeared to us to be of lower stature and 
less athletic than the Swedes, especially the 
inhabitants of the noru) of Sweden. l'rom 
the Dunes they dificr in many respects ;—s 
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in having dark hair and copious eye brows, 
with countenances full of expression, and 
the ruddiness of health upon their cheeks. 


We now take our leave of this able 
and entertaining book ; and shall con- 
clude the present article with a few 
extracts from the more = scientific 
work of Mr. Bedemar. 

The following account of the ap- 
pearance of Norway, as distinguished 
from Sweden, with which he closes 
his chapter on the structure of the 
mountains of Seandinavia, is drawn 
by a masterly hand:—Norway, he 
s2ys,— 

Consists principally of a mountain-basin, 
surrounded by the remains of an elevated 
platform, the extreme edge of which, jagged 
by deep cuts, and ascending to a great 
height, lies around the whole of the ridge of 
the principal range of mountains. The sea 
has penetrated to this edge, through the 
abysses which have been opened; and the 
western storms, and an ill-judged industry, 
have circumscribed within the valiies the 
scanty woods which run through the basin 
itself. On the outside descend only moun- 
tain torrents, short in their course: the 
large streams belong to the centre of the 
land. “*** They form many beautiful 
and high waterfalls, and many large lakes 
in their course. Qn the coasts only are a 
few towns to be found ;—the rest of the 
country is covered with insulated dwellings ; 
brown log-houses, surrounded by a few corn- 
fields and extensive meadows, simall and 
independent possessions, suited to the in- 
dependent and sturdy character of the peo- 
ple. In the vicinity of rivers, which are at 
times nearly invisible from the quantity of 
timber floating down them, numerous saw- 
mills are to be seen; and a few iron and 
copper works are to be met with in the 
spaces, cleared from wood. Along the 
sea shore, habitations, solitary or in groupes, 
surrounded with implements for fishing, 
and curing fish, are stuck like so many 
nests in the green hollows among the rocks. 
Over all this, an atmosphere generally clear, 
delightful, and invigorating, is spread as 
far as the 69——70 of latitude. after which 
we meet with deep and impenetrable fogs, 
a sea like lead, and the melancholy silence 
of an uninterrupted wilderness. 


The following account of the mode 
of living, which prevails even in 
Christiania, the capital of the coun- 
try, ought to teach owr fair country- 
women to be thankful that their lot 
has been cast in Britain, aud not in 
Norway: 

As there are no regular markets, nor 
any regular daily sale of the necessaries of 
life in Christiania, individuals who possess 
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no farms, experience difficulties in living 
which areunknown elsewhere. The families 
begin early in autumn to collect the sup- 
plies necessary for a long winter, and part- 
ly for a whole year :—this give rise to so 
much trouble of detail, that the fair sex is 
in consequence reduced to a state of great 
slavery. Occupied from their youth with 
this great concern, they lose both the incli- 
nation and the power to take a part in male 
conversation. When the cattle are slauch- 
tered, when soap is boiled, when candles 
for the winter are made, the first ladies of 
the country take personally an active part 
in whatis gceing on.—Order and economy 
gain greatly from this system, but we can 
hardly help regretting that the saving of 
money cannot be effected, without the loss 
of domestic society, and all the fascinations 
of an exchange of ideas and sentiments, 
which certainly ought to pass for something 
in marriage. 


M. Bedemar observes, that the 
Norwegians go very lightly dressed 
in winter, notwithstanding the seve- 
rity of the climate. 

In the midst of winter I have frequently 
seen the breast open, with icicles hanging 
from it! And yet the transition from the 
heat of the Norwegian stoves, to the tempe- 
rature of the open air,— from + 30°. per- 
haps to — 30° (from 99° to 35° below 
Zero of Fahrenheit)—seems altogether un- 
supportable. 

M. Bedemar remarked a singular 
custom in the northern parts of Nor- 
way, which, while it is honourable 
to the humanity of the inhabitants, 
affords at the same time, a proof of 
the excessive rigour of the climate: 

At every great festival, as Christmes, 
Laster, Midsummer, &c. a sheaf ot corn 
is placed on the roof of the house, that even 
the sparrows may participate in the general 
joy. We may easily suppose that. this act 
of charity is almost of itself sufiicient to 
preserve the existence through severe win- 
ters of a very useful class of creatures. 
Without them the country would be almost 
uninhabitable, from the monstrous number 
of insects which are called forth by the 
short, but very violent heat of summer, 
and from which the cattle, in particular. are 
great sufferers. ‘Thus benevolence may 
often originate in a refined selfishness. 


This Author’s account of the Lap- 
landers, coincides in all essential 
points with that of Dr. Clarke. He 
also dwells particularly on the 
flexibility of their limbs, which Dr. 
Clarke seems to consider a proof of 
their Asiatic origin. When we say 
Asiatic, however, we say nothing, he- 
cause Asia has races of men differing 
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on the character of the Norwegians, 
wre entided to creat weight from his 
extensive intercourse with them. He 
differs here from < Clarke, in some 
respects. He describes them as more 
blant and decided pen the Swedes, 
whese kind and wimiing manners ail 
travellers agree in extolling. The 
Norwegians hare many traits of cha- 
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set, that, although cherishing much 
admiration of Mr. Milman’s great ta- 
lents, we are not the warmest ad- 
mirers of that class of Poetry, in 
which he has so distinguished himself. 
lis beauties, as he manages it, are 
obvions and undeniable, but those 
betities do not go so torcibly or di- 
rectly to our hearts as some others. 
The style of Mr. Milman’s poetry is 
rather ornate than native ; it is more 
elaborate than energetic ; it shines 
more than it burns. {It seldom 
“snatches a grace beyond the rules 
of art,” but it comes to us richly clad 
in all that art can bestow. This is 


not exactly our favourite school of 


poetry, as the readers of our criti- 
cisins must by this time know: we 
want the ‘ something far more deep- 
ly interfused ;” more evidence that 
the poet was mastered by the God, 
and in hismight conquered hissubject. 
Mr. Milman’s language is more nicely 
balanced, and stands more upon the 
ceremonials of phrase, than we think 
quite consistent with the power, and 
searching efficacy, of the highest order 
of verse. Great skill, however,—ex- 
quisitely adjusted feeling,—and much 
brilliancy of fancy, enter unquestion- 
ably amongst the elements of our au- 
thor’s mental character :—his present 
composition gives wndeuiable evi- 
dence of this; and, perhaps, at the 
present moment, when ill-ordered 
imaginations, and extravagant con- 
ccited temperaments, are surpassing 
all due bounds, and insulting all rea- 
sonable rules of propriety, by their 
jawless self-willed productions—af- 
fording painful examples of power 
rendered impotent by misdirection 
and excess—the appearance of the 
present work may be of much real 
service. [t isa fine example of delicate 
and polished style; and, being likely 
to become popular, may operate as 
a check against the farther spread- 
mg of literary licentiousness. A mild 
but clear effulgence is spread over this 
composition: the author’s thoughts 
are invested in diction, which sheds 
over them a sparkling, yet lambent 
beauty, like that of the atmosphere in 
a fine clear night,—and his characters 
wear a distant, elevated, ideal, but 
somewhat cold and uncertain aspect, 
like the luminaries that beam upon us 
through the blue transparency of a 
night sky. The action of this poem, 
as may be supposed from its sub« 
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ject, is often stormy and tumultuors 
enough, and its descriptive parts are 
generally happy and torcible —ver, 
though soldiers, zealots, a starving 
populace, a love-lorn damsel, and an 
enthusiastic daughter of Zion, are all 
busy on the scene, and are all well 
delineated,--Mr. Milman’sverse never 
departs from a stately, graceful, re- 
citative movement, which extends to 
the thoughts and figures, as well as 
the language of his poem: this pecu- 
liarity has the bad effect of subduing 
something of the intensity of the sense 
of passion in the reader’s mind, and 
the good one of preserving the coim- 
position from ever failing from the 
dignity of poetical manner. 

We are inclined to consider The 
Fall of Jerusalem as the best spe- 
cimen we possess of a long com- 
position in verse, wrought up to all 
that polished effect, and restrained 
by ali those conventional rules, which 
give their character to the French 
pieces. Its dramatic form, and ob- 
servance of the unities, increase this 
resemblance. Mr. Milman contends 
well with Racine in this style. In 
some points he comes directly in the 
way of a comparison with the two 
famous French Dramas of Estlier ani 
Athalie, and we think there is mic! 
of the agreeable, plaintive, graceful 
movement of Racine’s mamner to be 
distinguished in our author's. The 
following lyrical lamentations over 
the faded splendour and menaced 
ruin of Jerusalem, taken from the 
French and English pieces, bear, we 
think, a considerable likeness the one 
to the other. 


Déplorable Sion ! qu’as tu fait de ta gleire? 
Tout univers admiroit ta splendeur: 
Tu n’es plus que poussiére; et de cevic 
grandeur aes 
I] ne nous reste plus que la triste memoire. 
Sion ! jusques au ciel elevée autre fols, — 
Jusqu’aux enfers maintenant abaissee, 
Puisse-je demeurer sans VOIX, 
Si dans mes chants ta dovleur retracee 
Jusqu’aux dernier soupir n’occupe ma 
penseée ! Esther. 





I feel it now, the sad, the coming hour; 
The signs are full, and never shall the sun 
Shine on the cedar roofs of Salem more ; 
Her tele of splendor now is told and done: 
Her wine-cup of festivity is spilt, . 
And all is o’er, her grandeur and her guut 


Ch! fair and favour’d city, where of od 
The balmy airs were rich with melocy, 
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That led her pomp bencath the cloudles 
sky 
In vestinents flaming with the orient gold ; 
Her gold is dim, and mute her music's vo ice, 
The Heathen o’er her perish'd po up rejoice. 
Iiow stately then was every pah hnadeck'd 
strc et, 
Down which the maidens Ganced with tink- 
ling feet ; 

How pre oud the elders in the lofty gate ! 
How crowded all her nation’s solemn feasts 
With white-rob’d Levites and high-mitred 

Pricsts ; ° 

How gorgeous all ker Temple's sacred 
state! 
ects are 


slaves 





Her str razed, her maidens sold for 


, 

licr gates thrown down, her elders in their 
graves ; 

Her feasts are holden "mid t the Gentile deenaire. 

Dy stealth | her Priesthood’s holy garients 
bre 3 

And WwW here her Te: nple 
tering rock, 

The w: indering shepherd folds his evening 
flock. Full of Jerusalem 


crown'd the clit. 


Again :— 
Pleurons et gfémissons, mes fidéles com- 
mtbr : 
A nos sanglots donnons un libre cours : 
Levons les yeux vers les saintes montagnes, 
D'or Vinnocence attend tout son secours. 
QO, mortelles alarmes ! 
Tout Isratl périt. Pleurez, mes tristes yeux: 
Ii ne fut jamais sous les cieux 
Un si juste sujet de lermes. 


+ ¥ * * * * * 


Hlas! si jeune encere, 
Par guel crime ai-je pu meriter mon mal- 
heur ? 
Mavie & peine a commencce deéclorre : 
Je tomberai comme une fleur— 
Qui n’a vu qu'une aurore. 
Ilelus ! si jeune encore, 
Par quel crime ai-je pu meériter mon mal- 
heur ? Esther. 





Chorus Wing of Kings! and Lord of 
Lords! 
hus we move, our sad steps timing 

To our cymbals” feeblest chimi: Ig, 
Where thy "Tou se its rest accords. 
Chased and wounded birds are we, 
Through the dark air fled to thee ; 
To the shadow of thy wings. 
Lord of Lords! and Kin: g of Kings! 


Behold, oh Lord! the Heathen tread 

The Seonation of thy fruitful vine, 
That its luxurious tendrils spread 

O’er all the hills of Palestine. 
And now the wild boar comes to waste 
Even us, the greenest bouglis and last, 
That, drinking of thy choicest dew, 
On Zion’s hill in beauty grew. 

Fall of Jerusalem 


ate? 
Milman’ J Fal ‘ 0} 
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The exquisitely -pliaintive sortness, 
; : 
thie eles La! ft S]} ae licity, and polished 
ezse of Racine, are all peculia lv dis- 
played in the last extract from Hsther: 
and, perhaps, we have nothi 
finished in its way from Mr. Milman. 
Hie, however, has more of the power 
0! th Cc picts rFesque » liis meee he 


yer so 


dare 8 put object cts coal ot de rs more 
Vv isi! hy v be fore us. A dec tend CTHOSS 
Of inind seems commen to both the 
poets 


The finest parts of Mr. Milman’s 


work are these that relate to Simon, 
and his two daughters, Salone and 
Miriam. vith a little more 
freedom of menner in their delinea- 
tion, and the signs of the poct’s la- 
bour kept more out of would 
have been almost perfect. Simon is 
the fierce, selfish, but sincere zealot: 
Salone is a personification of femate 
passion and Jewish pride: Mirian res 
presents the qualiticsofsoftuess, virtue, 
and delicacy : ‘reta Chris- 
tian, and loves a Chiistian youth. 
“Phe Christians,” says the cuthor, 
in his introduction, “* we learn from 
Eusebius, abandoued the city — 
ous to the siege (bo v Divine coinnand, 
according to our author) and to “i ree 
fuge in Pella, a small town on the 
farther side of Jordan.” Javan, Ali- 
riam’s lover, is one of this number, 
but he adventures, in spite of the 
great danger attending such an euter= 
prise, to mect the maiden below the 
beleazuered walls of the city, by the 
fountain of Siloe, inthe night time. 
Miciam’s sweet cenverse with her 
lover is like the murmurings of the 
constant, melaicholy dove—soothing, 
persuasi ive, and affectionate. While 
Javan is waiting for her appreach, 
he thus vents his feelings in soliloquy, 
gazing on the brook that “ flows fast 


by the oracles of God.” 


T} Nese, 


. ’ 
sisrut, 


Sile Is TD Sed 


Juvan. Sweet fountain, once again | 
visit thee! 
And thou art flowing on, and freshening still 
The green moss, and the flowers that pend 
to thee, 
Modcstly with a soft unboastful murmur 
tejoicing at the blessings that thou bearest. 
Pure, stainless, thou art flowing on ; the stars 
Make thee their mirror, and the moonhght 
beams 
Course one another o’er thy silver by 
And yet thy flowing is through ficlas of 
blood, 
And armed men their hot and weary br Ws 
Slake with thy limpid and peren inial coolness. 
Even with such rare and singuler purity 
452 
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Afov'st chon, oh Miri-m, in yon cruel ety 
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Her dusiiul, her deep, } 
Make } j 
The fort iicd abecti 
Is’t not so written 
We —* came 
Then let men rain 
Stu am 
Ox at nan hate beat or his rugved teurk, 
I wil cling to 
scotis 
Gf men upon my scatier’d bones with hi.a. 
Her lover feels the force of this filial 
sentiment, and concedes to it. fe 
thus bids her farewell. 
(io, for U see thy partins homeward 
Go in thy beauty ! like a setting star, 
The last in all the thick ard mecticss 
heavens. 
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riam has just guitted her lover, and, 


returniig to her home within the city, 
7) thsi} weyare leo 4 hors f+ ” 
she laruls Sit a@.S tO hersell : 


Oh God! thou surely dost approve mine 


GA Ye 
Por the: didst bid thy soft and silver moon 
To gist ine back po m1 My Intricate w: ay. 
Even oes each shadowy thing at which I 
trembled 
She pour’d a sober beauty, and my terror 
Was ningled wich a sense of calm delicht. 
How che ged that way ! when veta 
a’ Ci nid, ° 
It was say sport to threa! that broken stair 
Phat trem our house leads down into te 


yail?, 
Wee u-dygety Y an-rsa: awe ey Ro 
5 Wicd, In ancient days. the Mig) lens 
st = 
Ty Wyatt: 
Po bath. im the cool fountain’s sceret waters. 


In each wild olive trunk, and twisted root 

OF sycasiore, with ivy overgrown, 

i have nostled, and the flowers would seem 
to welcome me. 

I loved it with a child’s capricious love, 

Because none knew it but myself. Its lore. 
liness 

t loved for still my sele comnanions there, 

The doves, sate murmuring in the neon. 
day sun. 

Ah! now there broods no bird of peace 
and love! 

Even as I pass’d, a sullen vulture rose 

And heavily it flapp’d its huge wings 
o'er me, 

As though o’ergorged with blood of Israel. 


She finds Salone up, oan it is the 


dead of night; an d exclaims 


Sister, not yet at rest ? 
Sutone. At rest! at rest! 
- 
The wretched and the desperate, Ict them 
court 
i : ca oe a le 
Phe dull, the dreamless, the unconscious 
sleep, 
4 . * 7 
io lap them in its stagnant lethargy. 
but oh! the bright, the rapturous dis- 


ri 


turbances 

That break my haunted slumbers! Fest 
they co:ne 

They crowd around my couch, and all my 
chamber 

Is radiant with them. There I le and bask 


In their glad promise, till the oppressed 
spirit 

Can _ no more, and I come forth to 
breathe 


The cuol free air. 
Mirian. Dear sister, in our state 
So dark, so hopeless, dreaming stil lot g lory ! 
Sulone. Ls pw-minded Miviam! I tell 
thee, oft 
I have told thee, nightly do the visitations 
Break on my giited sight, more golde 
night 
Than the rich morn on Carmel. Of their 
shape, 


Sister, I know noi; this I only know, 








That they pour o’er me like the restless 
Waters 

Of some pure estaract the noontide sum. 

There is an unahi nz of all gin forms, 

Of Angels ri: ding upen cloudy thrones, 

Aind our proud cl'y marching all abroad 

Like a cre win'd congue ror o'er the trampl: I 

Gentiles. 


ee 2 ibnte . . 
rae conversation between the sisters 
Is soon after broken oif by Salone’s 
exclahnine 
Ilark ! 
Teor Mathoar'e ‘ an / ’ 

My Fathers armed footstey! at whose tread 
ion Fejices, and the Sea ap stones 

Or sclem shout with proud and beastfal 
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Simon the ossassin is a sort of Jew 
ish Maliomet: steeped in the practice 
of wickedness, he is a devout worship 
per nevertheless, and with the towers 
of derusalem to} pptinn i over his head, 
and all the portents of destruc ion 
staring him in the face, he is a fear- 
less believer that delivovines for the 
city, and triumph for himself, are at 
hand. From the walls of the town 
he thus hurls scorn and defiance to 
Titus who has proterred forgiveness 
in) return for submission: 

I speak to thee, 

Titus, as warrior should accost a warior. 
The world, thou buastest, is Rome's slaves 

the sun 
tises and sets upon no realm but yours 5 
Ye vlant your giant foot in either ocean, 
And yaani th at al which ve o’erstride is 

Rome’ ‘e 
But think ye, 

earth 


that because the common 


Siifcits your pride with homage, that our 
land, 

Our separate, poe uliar, secred land, 
Portion’d and seal’d wito us by the God 
Who made the round world and the crystal 


heavens 3 
A wond'rous land, 


COUTSe 
Ts strange and out of use, so oft shane Lord 
- iti ms 


Invades it wit ) airaculous inte 
Think ye this land shall be an Heathen 
he: lia: Ze, 
An high viace for your Moloch ? Haughty 
* (ientile ! 
Even now ye w! Wk on ruin and on prodigy. 
Tr he air ye breathe is heavy at nd © ‘ercharged 
With your dark vathering doom ; and if 
our earth 
Do yet in its disdain endure the footing - 
Of ‘your erm’d legions, ’us because it 
labours 
With silent throes 
The signal of your scattering 
mountains 


where Nature’s conumon 


of expectation, waiting 
Lo! the 








, es 
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Bend oer you with thar huge and lowering 
shadows, 

Reedy to rush and overwhelm: the winds 

}¥o listen panting for the tardy presence 

Or Him that shell avenge. And there is 
scorn, 

Yea, there is laughter in our father’s tombs, 

"Tothin that Heathen conqueror doth aspire 

"To lord it over God’s Jerusalem ! 

Yea, in Hell's deep and desolate abode, 
Where dwell the perish’d kings, the chief 
of earth; 

They whose idolatrous warfare erst assail’d 

The Holy City, and the chosen Lg ple 5 

They wait for thee, the associate of their 
hopes 

And fatal fall, to join their ruin’d conclave. 

Ainidst carnage and desolation, Si- 

mon remains dauntiess and unsub- 

dued. Grappling with the Romans 

in the sanctuary, he ‘is still strong in 

faith: the shrieks from the sacked 

city, the flames of the Temple that 

blaze around him, the prodigies in 

the air over his head, the shaking of 

the earth under his feet,—nothing 

dis turbe the resolute belief of his 

soul! The heavens are sheeted with 

ghastly fire, and then relapse into 

darkness thickened tenfold: the in- 

vader is entered: Simon exclaims 

He comes! he comes! the black night 
blackens with him 

And the winds groan bencath his chariot 
wheels— 

He comes from heaven, the Avenger of 
Jerusalem ! 

‘\y, strike, proud Roman! fall, thou use- 
less wall! 

And yail your heads, ye towers, that have 
discharged 

Your brief, your fruitless duty of resistance. 

I’ve heard thee long, fierce Gentile ! th’ 
earthquake shocks 

Of thy huge engines smote upon my soul, 

And my soul scorn’d them. Oh! and 
hear’st not thou 

One mightier than thyself, that shakes the 
heavens ? 

Oh pardon, that I thought that He 

whose coming 

Is promised and reveal’d, would calmly 
Writ 

The tardy throes of human birth. Messiah, 

I know thee now, I know yon lightning fire, 

Thy robe of glory, and thy steps in heaven 

Incessant thundering. 


TheJews , flying before the massacring 
Roman host, shriek “to the Temple f” 


Simon. Ay, well thou say’st, “ to the 
Temple’ *—there ‘twill be 

Most visible. In his own house the Lord 

Will shine most glorious. Shall we not 

behold 








The Fathers bursting from their yielding 
graves, : 
Petriarchs and Priests, and Kings and Pro. 
plicts, met 
A host of spectral watchmen, on the towers 
Of Zion to behold the full accom plishing 
Of every Type and deep Prophite word ? 
Ay, to the Temple ! thither will { too, 
There bask in all the fulness of the da, 
‘Phat breaks at length o’er the k ng jhe 
of Judah. 
The incidents that occur during the 
siege are forcibly painted where the 
real history of its horrors has been 
had recourse to by the poet, and pow- 
erfully imagined where he has sup- 
plied them from his own invention. 
Of the latter class is the terrih!s con- 
versation between Miriata and = the 
aged wretch who remembered “ fhe 
Man of Nazareth,” and remembered 
teo that he had joined the muititude 
in calling out * cruc ify him !—Alas, 
he now acknowledged him as “ the 
Lord of Desolation !’—« He’s here, 
he’s here !°— 


Begirt with vengeance ! in the fire above, 
And fire below,—in all the blazing city 
Behold him manifest. 


The dreadful act ef the fomished 
mother, as recorded by Josephus, is 
made use of by our author w it! erent 
effect :—but that which mostly makes 
our blood curdle is the wild maniac 
wail of Joshua the son of Hananiah— 


Joshua, the Son of TTananiah. Woe! 
woe! 

A voice from the East! a voice from the 
West! 

From the four winds a voice against Je- 
rusalem ! 

A voice against the Temple of the I raf! 

A voice against the Bridegroom and the 
Drides ! 

A voice against all people of the land! 

Woe! woe! woe! 


What renders this outery of woe 
so terrible in the poem, 1s Its — 
in as an accompaniment to poor 


lone’s nuptial song 5 md the “ill of 
the author in contriving this part ot 


his drama is most conspicuous. The 
young Amariah, one of Judah's cham- 
pions, hath won the heart of Simon's 
daughter. She had beheld lis vi- 
liant conduct from her “ customery 


seat,” from whence she says, 


- I look down 
Andscethe glorious battle deepen round me- 
* * . * a . 7 
* a @ o 


Salone gors 





or ieee 
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Where she may see 
adore 
{n the stern deeds of valiant men. 


Abiram, the false prophet, pro- 
nounces for the marriage; and blesses 
“the wedded and the beautitul.” The 
awful night of the destrucion of Je- 
rusalem is that of the spousal of this 
unfortunate pair; and midst the ery 
of woe, and the terrified hubbub of a 
city scared by “ wonder breaking 
over wonder,” the sound of the nup- 
tial hymn is heard coming along the 
strects:— 

To the sound of timbrels sweet, 
Moving slow our solemn feet, 

We have borne thee on the road, 
To the virgin’s blest abode ; 

With thy yellow torches gleaming, 
sind thy scarlet mantle streaming, 
And the canopy above 

Swaying as we slowly move. 

The voices of the virgins are inter- 
rupted by the hoarse cry of Joshua: 
—* Woe, woe, woe!” Then again 
the marriage chaunt prevails :— 

CHORUS OF MAIDENS. 

Now the jocund song is thine, 

Bride of David's kingly line! 

How thy dove-like bosom trembleth, 

And thy shrouded eye resembleth 

Violets, when the dews of eve 

A moist and tremulous glitter leave 

On the bashful sealed lid! 

Close within the bride-veil hid, 

Motionless thou sit’st and mute ; 

Save that at the soft salute 

Of each entering maiden friend 

Thou dost rise and softly bend. 

Hark ! a brisker, merrier glee ! 

The door unfolds,—’iis he, *tis he. 

Thus we lift our lamps to meet him, 

Thus we touch our lutes to greet him. 

Thou shalt give a fonder meeting, 

Thou shalt give a tenderer greeting. 

Still the wail of woe interrupts the 
song, and it is only silenced by its ful- 
tiliment as a prophecy on the head of 
the prophet, — who is struck down 
from the wall by a stone from one of 
the enemy’s engines. 

We need not describe the melan- 
choly consummation of these ill-timed 
nuptials: that night Jerusalem fell— 
and Salone and her husband did not 
survive the city of David. 

Oh, beauty of carth’s cities! throned 

queen 

Of thy milk-flowing valleys ! crown’d with 
glory ! 

The envy of the nations! now no more 

A city One by one thy palaces 

Sink into ashes, and the uniform smoke 
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. . ei } , 3 ‘ a — el . ‘ ,. 
O'er half thy circuit bath brought back the 
night ; 
Which the insulting flames had made cive 
a ™ 
paece 


To their untimely terrible day. The flames 

That in the Temple, their last proudest 
conquest, 

Now gather all their might, and furiously, 

Like revellers, hold their exulting triumph. 

Round every pillar, over all the rooi, 

On the wide gorgeous front, the holy depth 

Of the far sanctuary, every portico, 

And eve ry court, at once, concentrated, 

As though to glorfy and not destroy, 

They burn, they blaze ’ 





With one extract more our notice 
of this interesting Poem must close. 
fo the above mourniul description 
ot her ruin, we wish to coutrast the 
tribute paid by Titus to the beauty 
and majesty of Jerusalem, while vet 
she stood firm, in her defiance to the 
power of Rome. He is regarding the 
hostile city from the mount of Olives: 


How boldly doth it front us! how maies- 
tically ! . 

Like a luxurious vineyard, the hill side 

fs hung with marble fabrics, line o'er line, 

Terrace o’er terrace, nearer still, and nearer 

To the blue heavens. Here bright and 
sumptuous palaces, 

With cool and verdant gardens interspers’d ; 

Ilere towers of war that frown in massy 
strength. 

While over all hangs the rich purple eve, 

As conscious of its being her last tarewell 

f light and glory to that fated city. 

And, as our clouds of battle dust and smoke 

Are melted into air, behold the Teniple, 

fn undisturb’d and Jone serenity 

Finding itself a a solemn sanctuary 

In the profound of heaven! It stands be- 
fore us 

A mount of snow fretted with golden pin- 
nacles ! 

The very sun, as though he worship'd there, 

Lingers upon the gilded cedar roofs ; 

And down the long and branching porticoes, 

On every flowery-sculptured capital, 

Glitters the homage of his parting beams. 

By Hercules! the sight night almost win 

The offended majesty of Rome to mercy. 


The chief-merit of this poem, we 
certainly think, is to rivet attention: 
the interest it excites is of a breathless 
nature, but this does not, of itself, 
yrove its excellence as poetry :—yet, 
after the extracts we have given in 
the course of this article, it would be 
impossible to deny to Mr. Milman 
the title of poet in its most genuine 
sense. ‘There is a sublime stateliness 
in the march of his language, which 
seems derived from the dignity of his 
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feclings: he spreads a religious pla- 
cidity over the conveyauce of human 
end the description of hu- 
man crime; but this is a beauty ra- 
ther than a fault in 2 composition en 
such asibject. His muse planes, with 
expanded wing, in a serene and clear 
region, above the tumult which she 
here Is a pure 
contains io 
ruption, 
This is 


passion, 


surveys. Jn short, 
and noble poem, which 
principle or source of cer 
eliher of tuste or conduct. 
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indeed. 
it all the m hier obj oti ions we 

have hinted at must retire iron: obser- 
vation ; and In conclusion. 
our du ty to express to Mr. Miiney 


pre rr. ait 


praise 
Pe‘cre 
becomes 
warm thanks, for the services be hex 
rendered to the reputation avd best 
interests of his couatry, by (ous sus- 
tainhig the true honour of ber Ji 
rature, at a mement when it has 
been materisliy injured 
self-degradation. 


’ 
by acts o1 
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Mr. Kean'’s Lear —We need not 
say bow much our expectations had 
been previously excited to sce Mr. 
Kean in this character, and we are 
monty to be obliged to add, they 
were very considerably Gisappomited. 
We had hoped to witness something 
of the same eliect produced upon an 
audience that Garrick is reported to 
have done in the part, which made Dr. 
Johnson resolve never to see him re- 
peat impression ter- 
rific and overwhelm iw. If we should 
make the same wary vow never to see 
Mr. Kean’s Lear again, it would not 
be trom the intensity and excess, but 
from the deficiency and desultoriness 
of the interest excited. ‘To give some 
idea of the manner in which this cha- 
racter might, and ought to be, made to 
scize upon the feelings of an audience, 
we have heard it mentioned, that once, 
when Garrick was i the middle of the 
mitd-scene, lis straw came 
off, whieh circumstance, though it 
would have been fatal to a commen 
auctor, did not produce the smallest 
interruption, or even notice in the 
house. On another occasion, while he 
was kneeling te repeat the curse, the first 
row m the pit stood up i order to see 
him better; the row, wile 
ling to lose the precious moments by 
remoustrating, stood up too; and se, 
by a tacit movement, the entire pit 
rese to hear the withering imprecation, 
while the whole passed in such cau- 
tious silence, that vou might have 
heard a pindrep. Jo ‘hn Kemble (that 
old campaigner) was aiso very great in 


that 


it—the eas so 


crown of 


secoud bat 


the curse: so we have heard, from 
very good authorines; and we put 


muplicit faith in them —What jed us 
to lock fer the greatest thi ngs trom 





VI. 

Mr. Kean in the present instance, was 
his own opinion, on which we lave a 
strong reliance. It was always his tae 
voucite part. We have understood he 
has been heard to say, that “he was 
very much obliged to the London 
audiences for the good opinion they had 
litherto expressed of lim, but that 
when they came te sce him over the 
dead body of Cordelia, would 
have quite a diflerent notion of th 
matter.” As it happens, they have not 
yet had an opportunity of seeing hin 
over the dead body of Cordelia; tor, 
alter afl, our versatile Manager has 
acted ‘Yate’s Lear im:tead of Shak- 
spear’s : and it was suggested, that pe 
liaps Mr. Kean played the whole it 
out of spite, as he could not have it 
hint to which we 
for we would rather 
il mean. 
world! 


+} “* 
uhiey 


his owl way-—a 
lent a willing ear, 
think Mr. Keanu the most spiter 
than mot the best actor, in the 
The impression, however, mace on our 
minds was, that, instead of its being lis 
muaster-piece, he was to seck ik aan 
parts of the character;—that tic ce- 
neral conception was Often pervcise, er 
feeble; and that there were ouly two or 
three places where he could be said to 
electrify the house. It is altozether 
inferior to his Othello. Yer, if fie bad 
even plaved it equal to that, all we 
could have said of Mr. Kean would 
have been that he was a very | 
man ;—and such we certainly think hin 
as itis. Into the bursts, ¢ and starts, and 
torrent of the passion in Otbel 0, this 
excellent actor appeared to have flung 


’ ' 
' ree ioe 


} 
himself completely : there was can the 
htful fever of the bleed, i lous 
madness of the brain: his ‘he it seemed 


te bleed with anguish, while bis (oague 
diepped broken, imperfect acccuts of 
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woe; but there is something (we don’t 
know how) in the gigantic, outspread 
sorrows of Lear, that seems to elude 
his grasp, and bafile his attempts at 
comprehension. The passion in Othello 
pours along, so to speak, like a river, 
torments itself in restless eddies, or is 


hurled trom its dizzy height, hke a 
sounding cataract. ‘That in Lear is 
more like a sea, swelling, chating, 


raging, without bound, w: ithout hope, 
without heacon, or anchor. Torn from 
the hold of his affections and fixed 
purposes, he floats a mighty wreck 3 

the wide world of sorrows. Othello’s 
causes of complaint are more distinct 
and pointed, and he has a desperate, a 
maddening remedy for them in his 
revenge. But Lear’s injuries are 
without provocation, and admit of no 
alleviation or atonement. They are 
stranee, bewildering, overwhelining : 
they wrench a-under, and stun the 
whole frame: they * accumulate hor- 
rors on horror’ s head,” and yet leave 
the mind impotent of resources, cut 
off, proscribed, anathematised from the 
common hope of good to itself, ov ill 
to others—amazed at its own situation, 
but unable to avert it, scarce daring to 
look at, or to weep over it. ‘The ac- 
tion of the mind, however, under this 
lond of Cisal ling circumstances, 1s 
brought out in the play iu the most 
masterly and triumphant manner: it 
stagvers under them, butit does not 
yield. 
human strength and human weaknesses 
(the firmer for the mixture) :—aban- 
doned of fortune, of nature, of reason, 
and without any energy of purpose, or 
power of action lett,—with the grounds 
of all hope and comfort failing under 
it,---but sustained, reared to a majestic 
heiecht out of the yawning abyss, by 
the force of the afiections, the imagi- 
nation, and the cords of the human 
heart---it stands a proud monument, 
in the gap of nature, over barbarous 
crucity and filial ingratitude. We bad 
thought that Mr. Kean would take pos- 
session of this time-worn, venerable 
figure, “ that has outlasted a thousand 
storms, a thonsand winters,” and, like 
the gods of old, when their oracles 
were about to speak, shake it with 
present Inspiration :---that he would 
set up a living copy of it on the stas ge ; 
but he ¢ failed, either from imsurmount- 
able difficulties, or from his owu sense 
ot the magnitude of the undertaking. 
There are pieces of aacient granite 

Vor. f. 
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that turn the edge of any modern chis- 
sel: SO perh: aps ‘the renius of no living 
actor can be expected to cope with 
Lear. Mr. Kean chipped off a bit of 
the character here and there: but he 
did not pierce the solid substance, nor 
move the entire mass.---Indeed, he did 
not go the right way about it. Le 
was too violent at first, and too tame 
afterwards. He sunk from unmixed 
rage to mere dotage. ‘Thus (to leave 
this ceneral de scription, and come to 
particulars) he made the well-Snown 
curse a piece of downright rant. He 
* tore it to tatters, to rags,” and 
made it, from beginning to end, an ex- 
plosion of ungovernable physteal rage, 
without solemnity, or elevation, Here 
itis; and let the reader judge for lime 
self whether it should be so served, 
Hear, Nature 
a father! 
Suspend thy purpose, if thou didst intend 


very 


: } ‘ wee 
hear; dear goddess, hear 


To make this ercatzire truittel: 

Into her womb convey ste rility, 

Dry up in her tire organs of increase, 

And from her dcrogate body never spring 
to honour her! If she must tecm 


A babe . 
Create her child oi Ie snr that it may live, 
And be a thwart dissatur’d torment to her: 
Let it stamp WTil hice] in her brow of youth, 
With ecadent tears fret channels in her 


cheeks; 
Turn all her mother’s pains and benefits 
lo laughter and contempt; that she may 


tecl, 
liow sharper than a serpert’s tooth itis 
To have a thankless child. 
Now this should net ce rtaimly he 


spoken ina fit of dranken choler, 
without any * compunc tious Visitings 
of nature,’ without any relentings of 
tenderness, as if it was a mere speech 
of hate, directed person to 
whom he had the most reoted and un- 
‘The very bitterness 


agalist ai 


alterable aversion. 
of the imprecations 1s prompted hy, 
end turns upen, an allusion to the 
fondest rec Liections : WoIs an Excess 
ot snare nu, but that mdeynation, 
{ro m th ie G leoth of its source, CO niynre s 
up the dearest images ot loves it in 
from these that the brimnung cup ot 
anenish overflows; and the voice, mm 
over them, should falter, and be 
choked with other. tee ug besides en- 
ser. The curse in Lear should not be 
scolded, but recited asa Hivinn to the 
Penates! Lear is vot a Tino. Frou 
the action and attitude into which Mr. 
Keen put hituseit to ai this pase 


«ri nisier 


sage, we had augured a ditercnt re- 
sult. Ele threw hiunselt ou les kuees; 
471 
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lifted up his arms like withered stumps; 
threw his head quite back, and in that 
position, as if severed from all that 
held him to society, breathed a heart- 
struck prayer, like the figure of a man 
obtruncated !---It was the only mo- 
ment worthy of himself, and of the 
character. 
in the former part of the scene, 
where Lear, da answer to the cool di- 
cactic reasoning of Gonerill, asks, 
“Are you our daughter?” &c. Mr. 
Kean, we thought, failed from a con- 
trary detect. ‘The suppression of pas- 
sion should not amount to immobility : 
that intensity of feeling of which the 
slightest intimation Is supposed to 
convey every thing, should not seem to 
convey nothing. ‘There is a ditference 
between ordinary familiarity, and the 
sublane of familiarity. “The mind may 
be staggered by a Llow too great for it 
to bear, and may not recover itself for 
ua moment or two; but this state of 
suspense of its faculties, “ like a phan- 
tasma, or a hideous dream,” should 
not assume the appearance of inditfer- 
ence, or still-life. We do not think 
Mr. Kean kept this distinction (though 
it is one in which he is often very hap- 
py) sulliciently marked in the foregoing 
question to his daughter, nor in the 
speech which follows immediately al- 
ter, as a confirmation of the same 
sentiment of incredulity and surprise. 
Does any here know me? This is not 
Lear: 
Docs Lear walk thus ? speak thus ? where 
are his eyes ? 
Kither his notion weakens, his discernings 
Are lethargied—Ha ! wakirng—'tis not so ; 
Who is it that can tell me who I am ? 
Lear's shadow ? I would learn; for by the 
marks ‘ 
Of sovercignty, of knowledze, and of rea- 
Son, 
T sheukd be false persuaded I had daugh- 
tcTs. 
Your name, fair gentlewoman ?— 
These fearful interrogatories, which 
stand ready to start away on the brink 
of madness, should not certainly be 
asked hke a common question, nor a 
dry sarcasm. If Mr. Kean did not 
speak them so, we beg his pardon.— 
Jn what comes after this, in the apos- 
trophe to Ingratitude, in the sudden 
call for bis horses, in the defence of the 
character of his train as “men of 
choice avd rarest parts,” and in the re- 
currence to Cordelia’s “ most small 
fault,” there are plenty of stops to play 
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[June, 


upon, all the varieties of agony, of 
anger and impatience, of asserted die 
nity, and tender regret---Mr. Kean 
struck but two notes all through, the 
highest and the lowest. ay 

This scene of Lear with Gonerill, in 
the first act, is only to be paralleled 
by the doubly terrific one between him 
and Regan and Gonerill in the second 
act. ‘To call it a decided failure would 
be saying what we do not think : to eal] 
it a splendid success would be saying 
sono less. Mr. Kean did not appear 
to us to set his back fairly to his task, 
or to trustimplicitly to his author, but 
to be trying experiments upon the au- 
dience, and waiting to see the result. 
We never saw this daring actor want 
confidence before, but he seemed to 
cower and hesitate before the public 
eye in the present instance, and to be 
looking out tor the effect of what he 
did, While he was doing it. In the 
ironical remonstrance to Regan, for 
example: 


Dear daughter, I confess that I am old— 
Age is unnecessary, &c. 


he might be said to be waiting for the 
report of the House to know how low 
he should bend his knee in mimic- 
reverence, how far he should sink his 
voice into the tones of teebleness, de- 
spondency, and mendicancy. But, if 
ever, it was upon ¢Ats occasion that be 
ought to have raised himseli above cr- 
ticism, and sat enthroned (in the tow- 
ering contemplations of his own mind) 
with Genius and Nature. They alone 
(and not the critic’s eye, nor the tumul- 
tuous voices of the pit) are the true 
If he had trusted 
only to these, his old counsellors aud 
bosom friends, we sce no limit to the 
elect he might have produced. But 
he did not give any particular eiiect to 
the exclamuation--- 


———— Heloved Rezan, 
Thy sister’s naught: oh Regan, she hath 
tied 
Sharp-tooth’d unkindness, like a vusture 
here: 


at 
nor to the assurance that he will not 
return to ber ag will-=- 


Never, Regan: . 

She hath abated me of half my train, 

Look’d black pon me; struck me with 
her tongue, 

Mest serpent-like, upon the very heart. 

All the stored vengeances ef heaven fall 

On her ingrateful top? =~ 
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nor to the description of his two dauch- 
ters’ looks--- 


Her eyes are fierce; but thine 
Do comfort, and not burn: 





nor to that last sublime appeal to the 

heavens on seeing Gonerill approach-- 

Oh heav’ns ! 

If you do love old men, if your sweet sway 

Tlallow obedience, if yourselves are old, 

Make it your cause, send down, and take 
my part. 

Art not asham’d to look upon this beard ? 

Oh Regan, will you take her by the hand ? 


One would think there are tones and 
looks, and gestures, answerable to these 
words, to thrill and harrow up the 
thoughts, to “appal the guilty, and 
make mad the tree,” or that might 
“ create a soul under the ribs of death !” 
But we did not see, or hear them. It 
was Mr. Kean’s business to furnish 
them: it would have been ours to feel 
them, if he had! It is not enough that 
Lear’s crosses and _ perplexities are 
expressed by single strokes. There 
should be an agglomeration of horrors, 
closing him in like a phalanx. Ilis 
speech should be thick with the fulness 
of his agony. His face should, as it 
were, encrust and stiffen into amaze- 
ment at his multiplied afflictions. A 
single image of ruin is nothing---there 
should be a growing desolation all 
around him. His wrongs should seem 
enlarged tenfold through the solid at- 
mosphere of his despair---his thoughts 
should be vast and lucid, like the sun 
when he declines---He should be “a 
huge dumb heap” of woe !—-The most 
that Mr. Kean did was to make some 
single hits here and there; but these 
did not tell, because they were sepa- 
rated from the main body and move- 
ment of the passion. ‘They might be 
compared to interlineations of the cha- 
racter, rather than parts of the text. 
In the sudden reiteration of the epithet 
-—“ fiery quality of the Duke,” applied 
to Cornwall by Gloucester, at which 
his jealousy blazes out to extravagance, 
we thought Mr. Kean feeble and inde- 
cisive: but in breaking away at the 
conclusion of the scene,---“ [ will do 
such things: what they are, yet I know 
not; but they shall be the terrors of 
the earth,”—-he made one of those tre- 
mendous bursts of energy and grandeur, 
which shed a redeeming glory round 
every character he plays. 

Mr. Kean’s performance of the re- 
mainder of the character, when the 
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king’s intellects begin to fail him, and 
are, at last, quite disordered, was cue 
rons and quaint, rather than imnpres- 
sive or natural, There appeared a 
degree of perversity in all this---a de- 
termination to give the passages in a 
way in which no body else would give 
them, and in which nobody else would 
expect them to be given. " But sipgu- 
larity is not always excellence. Why, 
for instance, should our actor lower his 
voice in the soliloquy in the third act, 
“ Blow winds, and crack your cheeks,” 
&c. in which the tumult of Lear’s 
thoughts, and the extravagance of his 
expressions, seem almost contending 
with the violence of the storm? We 
can conceive no reason but that it was 
contrary to the practice of most actors 
hitherto. Mr. Rae’s manner of mouth- 
ing the passage would have been 
“nore germane to the matter.” In 
asking his companion--- 


How dost, my boy ? Art cold ? 
I'm cold myself ”--- 


there was a shrinking of the frame, and 
a chill glance of the eye, like the shiver- 
Ing of an ague-fit: but no other teeling 
surmounted the physical expression. 
On meeting with Edgar, as Mad ‘Vom, 
Lear wildly exclaims, with infinite 
beauty and pathos, “ Didst thon give 
all to thy daughters, and art thou come 
to this?” And again, presently after, 
he repeats, “ What, have his daughters 
brought him to this pass? Couldst 
thou save nothing? Didst thou give 
‘em all ?"--questions, which imply a 
strong possession, the eager indulyence 
of a favourite idea which bas just 
struck his heated fancy; but which 
Mr. Kean pronounced in a feeble, 
sceptical, querulous undertone, as it 
wanting information as to some ordi- 
nary occasion of insignificant distress. 
We do not admire these cross-readings 
of a work like Lear. They may be 
very well wien the actor’s ingenuity, 
however paradoxical, 1s more amusing 
than the author’s sense: but it is not 
so in this case. From some such mis- 
calculation, or desire of finding out a 
clue to the character, other than “ was 
set down” for him, Mr. Kean did not 
display his usual resources and teli- 
citous spirit in these terrific scenes :--~ 
he drivelled, and looked vacant, and 
moved his lips, so as not to be beard, 
and did nothing, and appeared, at 
times, as if he would quite forget iniin- 
self. ‘The pauses were too long; the 
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indications of remote meaning were too 
significant to be well understood. The 
spectator was big with expectation of 
seeing some extraordinary means em- 
ployed: but the general result did 
not correspond to the waste of prepa- 
ration. In a subsequent part, Mr. 
Kean did not give to the reply of Lear, 
“ Aye, every inch a king!"---the same 
vehemence and emphasis that Mr. 
3ooth did; and in this he was justi- 
hed; for, in the text, it is an exclama- 
tion of indignant irony, not of consci- 
ous superiority; and he immediately 
adds with deep disdain, to prove the 
the nothingness of his pretensions--- 


When I do stare, see how the subject 
quakes. 


Almost the only passage in which Mr. 
Kean obtained his usual heart-telt tri- 
bute, was in his interview with Corde- 
lia, after he wakes trom sleep, and has 
been restored to his senses. 


Pray, do not mock me: 

[ am a very foolish fond cld man, 

Fourscore and upward ; and to deal plainly, 

I fear, I am not in my perfect mind. 

Methinks, I should know you, and know 
this man; 

Yet I am doubtful; For I’m mainly igno- 


rant 

What place this is; and all the skill I 
have 

Remembers not these garments; nay, I 
know not 


Where I did lodge last night. Do not 
laugh at me, 
For, as Lama man, I think this lady 
To be my child Cordelia. 
Cordelia. Andso lam; I am. 


In uttering the last words, Mr. Kean 
staggered faintly into Cordelia’s arms, 
and his sobs of tenderness, and his ec- 
stacy of joy commingled, drew stream- 
ing tears from the brightest eyes, 


Which sacred pity had engender’d there. 


Mr. Rae was very effective in the part 
of Edgar, and was received with very 
great applause. If this gentleman could 
rein in a certain © false gallop” in his 
voice and gait, he wouid be a most 
respectable addition, from the spirit 
and impressiveness of his declamation, 
to the general strength of any theatre, 
and we heartily congratulate him on 
his return to Drary-lane.---Mrs. West 
made an interesting representative of 
Cordelia. Iv all parts of plaintive ten- 
derness, she is an excellent actress. 
We could have spared the love-scenes 
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---and one of her lovers, Mr. Hamblin. 
Mr. Holland was great in Gloster. In 
short, what is he not great in, that re- 
quires a great deal of sturdy prosing, 
an “ honest, sonsy, bawzont face,” and 
a lamentably broken-down, hale, whole- 
some, hearty voice, that seems “ inca- 
pable of its own distress?” We like bis 


jovial, well-meaning way of going about 


his parts. We can afford, out of his 
good cheer, and lively aspect, and his 
manner of bestriding the stage, to be 
made melancholy by him at any time, 
without being a bit the worse for it. 
Mr. Dowton’s Kent was not at all 
good: it was a downright discarded 
serving-man. Mr. Russel, in the ab- 
sence of the Fool, played the zany in 
the Steward. The tragedy was, in ge- 
neral, got up better than we expected. 
Artarerxes.—We believe that this is 
the must beautiful Opera in the world, 
though we have great authorities against 
us: but wedo not believe, that it is better 
acted now than it ever was, though we 
have no less an authority for us, were we 
disposed to be of that opinion, than the 
Manager himself. The Cognoscenti, 
he tells us, hold that this Musical 
Drama was never so got up before as it 
is at present; viz. by Mr. Braham, Mr. 
Incledon, Miss Carew, and the pretty 
little Madame Vestris. ‘There is no 
degree of excellence, however high, with 
which this Opera could be played, that 
we should not hail with delight ; and 
we would at any time go ten miles on 
foot, only to see it played as we former- 
ly did. The time we allude to, was when 
Miss Stephens first came out in Man- 
dane, when Miss Rennell, (who is 
since dead) played Artaxerxes, when 
Mr. Incledon played the same part he 
does still, better than he does at present, 
when Miss Carew was the fair Semira, 
who listens no less'delightfully than she 
sings, and some one (we forget who) 
played Arbaces, not very well. As to 
Mr. Braham, he was not there, nor was 
he wanted ;---for we prefer the music of 
Arne, to Mr. Braham’s, and Mr. Bra- 
ham willingly gives us none but his 
own. He has omitted some of the most 
exquisite airs in Artaxerxes to 1tro- 
duce others of his own composing;— 
and where he has not done this, he 
might as well, for he so overloads, em- 
bellishes, accompanies, and flourishes 
over the original songs, that one would 
hardly know them again, Can any 
thing be more tantalising than to hear 
him sing “ Water parted from the 
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sea?” Instead of one continued stream 
of plaintive sound, labouring from the 
heart with fond emotion, and still mur- 
muring as it flows, it was one incessant 
exhibition of frothy affectation and 
sparkling pretence; as if the only am- 
bition of the singer, and the only advan- 
tage he could derive from the power 
and flexibility of his voice, was to run 
away at every opportunity from the 
music and the sentiment. Does: Mr. 
Braham suppose that the finest pieces 
of composition were only invented, and 
modulated into their faultless perfec- 
tion, forhim to play tricks with, to make 
ad libitum experiments of his powers of 
execution upon them, and to use the 
score ot the musician only as the rope- 
dancer does his rope, to vault up and 
down on,—to shew off his pirouettes 
and his summersaults, and to perform 
feats of impossibility? This celebrated 
person’s favourite style of singing is like 
bad Opera-dancing, of which not grace, 
but trick is the constant character. So 
Mr. Braham’s object is not to please 
but astonish his hearers—to do what is 
difficult and absurd, not what is worth 
doing—to unfold the richness, depth, 
sweetness, and variety of his tones, not 
to touch the chords of sentiment. In 
fact, it is the essence of all perverted 
art, to display art, and carry itself to 
the opposite extreme from nature, lest 
it should be mistaken for her, instead 
of returning back to, and identifying it- 
self as much as possible with nature 
(both as means and end) that they may 
seem inseparable, and no one discern 
the difference. The accomplished sin- 
ger, whom we are criticising, too often 
puts himself in the place of his subject. 
He mistakes the object of the public. 
We do not go to the theatre to admire 
him, to hear him tune his voice like an 
instrument for sale. We go to be de- 
lighted with certain “ concords of 
sweet sounds,” which strike certain 
springs in unison in the human breast. 
These things are found united in nature, 
and inthe works of the greatest mas- 
ters, such as Arne and Mozart. What 
they have joined together, why will 
Mr. Braham put asunder? Why will 
he pour forth, for instance, as in this 
very song which he murdered, a volume 
of sound in one note, like the deep 
thunder, or the loud waterfall, and in 
the next, without any change of circum- 
stance, try to thrill the ear by an excess 
of the softest and most voluptuous effe- 
minacy? There is no reasun why he 
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should---but that he can, and is allowed 
to do so. Mr. Braham, we know, 
complains that the fault is not in’ his 
own taste, but in the vitiated ear of the 
town which he is obliged (much against 
his will) to pamper with trills, quavers, 
crotchets, falsettos, bravuras, and all 
the idle brood of affectation and sickly 
sensibility. [le might have been taught 
a lesson to the contrary, a year or two 
ago, when he sung with Miss Stephens 
at Covent-Garden ; and never surely 
was the difference of the two styles 
more marked, or the triumph of good 
taste over bad more complete. Mr. 
Braham could not plead want of skill, of 
power, of practice: it was the ditfer- 
ence of style only; and Miss Stephen’s 
simple, artless manner, gave nothing 
but pure pleasure, while Mr. Braham’s 
ornamental, laboured, complicated, or 
tortured execution, excited feelings of 
mingled astonishment, regret, and dis- 
appointment. There is Miss ‘Tree again, 
who is another instance. What is it 
that gives such 2 superiority to her 
singing? Nothing but its truth, its se- 
riousness, its sincerity. She has no ca- 
pricios, plays no fantastic tricks ; but 
seems as much in the power, at the 
mercy of the composer, as a musical 
instrument: her lips transmit the notes 
she has by heart, as the Molian harp 
is stirred by the murmuring wind; and 
her voice seems to brood over, and be- 
come enamoured of the sentiment.--= 
But simplicity, we believe, will not da 
alone without sentiment, and we sus- 
pect Mr. Braham of a want of senti- 
ment. He apparently sings, as far as 
the passion is concerned, from the mar- 
ginal directions, con furto, con strepito, 
adagio, &c. which are but indifferent 
helps to expression; and, where a per- 
former cannot fasten instinctively on 
the sympathy of his hearers, he has no 
better resource than to make an appeal 
to their wonder. To confess the extent 
of our insensibility, or our prejudice, 
we do not admire Mr. Braham’s, 
<¢ Mild as the moonbeams,” which is in 
his most lisping and languishing, nor 
his “ Wallace,” which is in his most 
heroic manner. What we like best, is 
his Oratorio style of singing, and that 
is the most manly, the most direct, and 
the least an abuse of the great powers 
which both Nature and Art have given 
to him.—Having said so much of Mr, 
Braham, we will say nothing of Mr. 
Incledon.---Miss Carew, as Mandane, 
warbled like a nightingale, and held her 
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head on one side like a peacock ;—of 
Madame Vestris, we repeat that she is 
pretiy. Indeed, we liked her the best 
of the four. T. 
The Ladyand the Devil—-A new 
afterpiece, has made its appearance at 
Drury-lane, under the appalling title of 
the “ Lady and the Devil.” It is not, 
however, soterrible, asits name imports: 
we are neither alarmed nor seduced by 
it into immoderate approbation. The 
scene is laid at Naples, and the story is 
that of a young English officer, (Wald- 
love) who, while he is amusing himself 
in the south of Italy, is unlucky enough 
to attract the notice of @ young mis- 
chievous widow, (Zephyrina) who dis- 
guises herself in, at one time a black, 
and at another a rose-coloured veil, un- 
til she fixes the roving heart of the is- 
lander. She puts herself in peril seve- 
ral times, as may be supposed, and had 
the fact happened in England, might, 
perhaps, have stood a good chance of 
Josing both her lover and her charac- 
ter: “they order things differently,” 
we conclude, at Naples. One material 
point in the piece, is the circumstance 
of Wildlove being lodged in the room 
of an hotel, which is adorned with 
oaken pannels: one of these pannels is 
moveable, and admits a communica- 
tion with the next house; by means of 
this facility, Zephyrina enters occa- 
sionally the youth’s apartment, over- 
hears his conversation, ascertains his 
studies, and writes notes to him to such 
effect, that he begins to suspect that it 
is not altogether terrestrial. Lis servant 
Jeremy (Harley) indeed, makes no 
pcruple to say, that his master’s corres- 
yondent is undoubtedly a visitant from 
Tartarus, and it is not until he seizes 
upon her accidentally, and finds her to 
be bona fide flesh and blood, that his 
apprehensions subside. There is lite- 
rally no story or plot in the piece ; but 
there are one or two ludicrous tricks 
layed off by Miss Kelly, who acts 
Zephyrina, in a lively style. The first, 
where she is seized by her lover, (who, 
fatigued by her former excesses, deter- 
mines to see her face) and gets rid of 
him, by affecting to have a vertigo, and 
sending him away for sal volatile, is not 
new,—The other, where she is caught 
again, and detained by her veil, and 
(while she melts Wildlove’s heart with 
a moving song) substitutes her black 
servant in her place, had a very lively 
efiect; it moved the muscles of the 
spectator a good deal; and, on the first 
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night of representation, contributed not 
slightly, we hear, to quiet certain jj]- 
disposed persons who did not appear 
alive to the supposed merits of the 
piece. On the whole, the production 
is a light, jocose thing, and may run for 
a few nights. Miss Kelly played, as 
she always does, when she has to per- 
sonate clever persons, very admirably : 
she looked well even in her veil, and 
became her name, (Zephyrina).—Har- 
ley, had a pleasant attack of the fidgets, 
and “kept moving” in the pannel scene, 
until we were in some apprehension fur 
his wits; it seems, however, that they 
had flown to “ Sall Hartshorne, of 
Clare-market, London,” to whom he 
commences an epistle in a style that 
would not have disgraced his master, 
Mr. Elliston. With respect to this last 
named gentleman,—the hero of the 
piece,—the soldier, the lover, and the 
rake—we would fain be as considerate 
as possible: we wish to be tender 
touching his corpulency, and firm set 
figure, which would look excellently 
well in woollen hose, but which, in silk, 
startle one almost into a recollection 
that he 1s not the seme Mr. Elliston 
who pleased us in the character of 
lovers some twenty years ago. When 
a sentiment is merely farcical, he throws 
it off very well; but when he is to be 
in raptures, he is so protracting that 
we begin to be tired. Why should he 
speak thus ?—“ Oh!—she—is—the 
most—beautiful—creature — in — the 
world,”— &c. If he thinks that such 
is the language of lovers now, we appre- 
hend that he is mistaken: things are 
changed since Mr. Elliston was a young 
man: people don’t even swear when 
they are addressing their mistresses, 
yet Wildlove does; this last fault is not 
Mr. Elliston’s, however, it is one of a 
few vulgarisms with which the author 
has seasoned his composition. We 
bid the “ Lady and the Devil,” tare- 
well, hoping that the latrer personage 
may never make his appearance (in 
this world at least,) in a less inviting 
shape than he does at nme” 


a . 





Virginius or the Liberation of Rome- 
—A new Tragedy, under this utle, bas 
made its appearance at Covent Garden 
Theatre. It is a spirited and unatiect- 
ed performance; tull of dramatic 1- 
terest. Were it only on account of its 
being free from the cumbrous pliraseo- 
logy which has of late years weighed 
down almost all dramatic writing, 1 
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would be entitled to our good word ; but 
it has somewhat more than negative 
recommendations. The tale is tuld sim- 
ply, andin a straitforward manner, and 
we are carried on to the death of Vir- 
ginia with the full tide of our sympa- 
thy accompanying the progress ot the 
story. 

This is perhaps the principal point 
that a dramatist should aim at, and 
this Mr. Knowles (for that is the au- 
thor’s name) has eilected. It is no 
slight praise to say, that he has done 
this without the adventitious aids which 
the managers of theatres commonly re- 
sort to:——there is no pink tire, throw 
ing a glare over the stage and scenery, 
and blinding, by “ excess of light,” the 
faculties of either critics or specta- 
tors t---there are no trees moving up 
and down, like the tin horses at Bar- 
tholomew Fair, and rebelling against 
the wind: nor have we any rivers burst- 
ing their banks, and coming down in 
the full glory of inundation, to destroy 
the guardian lamps that intervene be- 
tween the harmless spectators and the 
tyrannies of the stage: such things we 
have scen in our time, but we do not 
like them: 


Vidimus flayum Tiberim, retortis 

Littore Etrusco violenter undis 

Ire dejeetum monumenta regis, 
Templaque Veste. 


We shall not go into the detail of the 
Tragedy. The stery of Virginius sa- 
crificing his daughter, in order to pre- 
serve her from the lust of the decemvir 
Appius, is known to every school-boy. 
Vhere have been several plays written 
on the subject, but we are not aware 
that the Author is indebted to any of 
them. One (we forget the title) by 
Webster, contains some fine passages, 
and might perhaps have been adapted 
to the stage; but we are well pleased 
that Mr. Knowles has given us an 
original piece of writing. 

The merits of Virginins consist in 
(to a certain point) the plot, which is 
simple without being bald: the dic- 
tion too is colloquial and highly spi- 
rited ; inshort, it is the true language 
of life, which almost all authors of 
later vears have been atraid to venture 
on ;---there is no fustian or unnecessary 
mystification, but the thing proceeds 
fairly and plainly to the end of the 
fourth act, and we can find scarcely 
any thing to object to. There is a love 
scene, reaily delightful, between Icilius 
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and Virginiainthe secondact; andthere 
ure occasional touches of naivete 
and beautiful pathos given in the sweet- 
est language possible. Virginius is 
undoubtedly the best dramatic com- 
position that has for many years been 
produced on the stage. [t is simple 
and free from the heavy common place 
of Douglas, and (though with less po- 
etry and general power) is more dra- 
matic than W.Coleridge’s Remorse: it 
is decidedly better than Bertram. 

Mr. Knowles, however, has his faults, 
and these we shail state with the same 
freedom that we have used when speak- 
ing of his excellencies. The tragedy 
ought to terminate atthe end of the 
fourth act: all that occurs after the 
death of Virginia is supertluous ; and 
were it not for Macready’s really ad- 
mirabte acting, would most certainly 
have been tedious. The fitth act, too, 
is to our minds, the Worst written in 
the whole play: it is true that Mr. 
Knowles here useslarger words than he 
does in the preceding acts, but we are 
by no means clear that he manages 
them so cleverly. We do not mcan to 
say that the fitth act does not contain 
some good passages ; far from it; but 
they are scattered more sparingly, and 
itis, when compared with its predeces= 
sors, a failure. 

In the earlier parts of the tragedy, 
we observed a good deal of playing upon 
words : this we think is very bad taste, 
and we hope the author—for we sin- 
cerely trust that we shall meet with 
him again—will break himself of so bad 
a habit. The dialogue is also loosely 
Written at times, and many of the hnes 
struck our ear as being unmusical ;— 
but we turn willingly from the ob- 
jectionable parts to give our readers 
some idea of the beauties, by quoting 
(as nearly as we can) a few lines here 
and there, as evidence that the play 
contains passages which no one will 
deny to be poetical. 

‘The following is Appius’s account of 
Virginia: and itis a very sweet one, 


I know not whether in the state of girl- 
hood 

Or womanhood to call her: "Twixt the two 

She stands, as that were loth to lose her, 
this 

To win her mostimpatient. The young year 

Trembling and blushing *twixt the striving 


kisses 
Of parting Spring and meeting Summer, 
seers 


Her only parailel. 
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Virginius, in his insanity, is calling 
for his daughter, who is dead; and on 
her not coming, he grows impatient. 
The lines in italics appear to us very 
beautiful. 

Will she come or not ? 
T'll call myself—she will not dare. Oh! 
when 
Did my Virginia dare ?—Virginia!— 
---I hear a@ sound so fine, there’s nothing 
lives 
Between it and silence. 
Afterwards, on the supposed escape 
of Appius from the hands of justice; 
Virginius replies thus— : 

Lucius. Justice will be defeated. 

Virg. Who says that ?— 

He lies in the face of the gods: she is im- 
mutable, 

Immaculate, and immortal, &c. 

This is spirited, although it is ven- 

turing a little; but Cleopatra has said 

nearly the same thing betore. 

The character cf Virginius was per- 
formed by Mr. Macready, and perform- 
ed cert: tinly in & Way superior to every 
thing that he has before done. In our 
minds, his Richard cannot be compared 
with it: there was occasionally a stifl- 
ness there, which vave us the idea ofa 
person labouring under a sense of the 
arduousness of the character: he did 
not secm to have the full use of his fa- 
culties; we always fancied that be was 
stillreserving himself forsomething that 
was to come. In Virginius, all these 
restraints were swept away by the 
current of passion and paternal love : 
there was no predecessor whose style 
it was necessary for him to avoid or 
rival: he wasto be the carverof hisown 
fortunes ; he adventured boldly, and 
merited and attained the most com- 
plete success. This is as it should be ; 
we have a great dislike to hear of such 
and such a person trying to “ act up” 
to Mr. Kemble’s or Mr. Kean’s per- 
formance of a part. Each of those 
gentlemen have great meri¢ in their re- 
spective styles; and we have alre mad y 
said what we think on the subject: but 
there may be more styles than two; 
and it de ‘pends on the spirit and genius 
of the actor as to whether be shall fall 
below or overste p the others. 

It is as well to avoid comparisons 
where they can be avoided; and in 
this case, as Mr. Macre: dy can stand 
safely and firm! y ou his own ground, 
we will not place him upon another’s 
pedestal,and try whether he be greater 
or smaller than his companion, ‘Ihe 
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scenes, with Virginia, before he departs 
for the camp—where he receives the 
news from Rome—where he returns—~ 
and in the great trial scene of the fourth 
act, were all masterly. He is very good 
in the fitth act, too ; ‘but we had rather 
see him in his senses than out of them: 


vet, his appearance in the last scene of 


the play, where he is cowering like « 
bird of prey, over the body. of the 
strangled Appius was a terrible pic- 
ture. ‘Terry’s Dentatus was exceed- 
ingly good; and Miss Foot was quite 
beautiful in Virginia. We certainly 
never saw this young lady to such ad- 
vantage before ; and we sincere ‘ly be- 
lieve that no actress at present on the 
stage could have played the ge “tle 
Roman daughter more delightfully. 
Mr. Charles Kemble played the lover 
Icilius: but a distressing hoarseness 
deprived us of the pleasure of hearing 
him throughout: he looked however 
entirely cast after the “ high Homan 
fashion ;” and the scene where he 
rescues his Virginia, (the “ wite of his 


hope”) was a splendid exhibition of 


his powers. Altogether, the tragedy 
was most effective, and obtained the 
applause which it so richly deserved. 
‘There was not a single dissentient voice 
at the close of the performance. 

We give sonie lines trom the pre- 
logue, which we undersand to be writ- 
ten by J. LL. Reynolds, Esq. and which 
seem to Us Very ‘delightful : 


To night ro idie nendescript lays waste 

The fairy and yet placid bower of taste ; 

No stery piled with dark and cun:brous 
fate, 

And words that stagger under their own 
weight; 

But ene of silent grandeur,—simp!y said.— 

As tho’ it were awakened from the dead ! 

It is a tale.—made beautiful by years,— 

Of pure old Keman sorrow—eld in icats : 

And those yeu shed o'er it in ch ildhood, 
mty Are 

Still fall.—and fall,—for swect \ irgi rina. 

—Nor doth a crowned poat of the ay 

Call the sweet spirit from the Arye nage : 

No old familiar Dramatist hath spun 

This tragic antique web to-night, but one, 

An unknown author in a sister land, 

Waits in young fear the fiat of your hand. 


We transcribe the epilogue as it is but 
a short one. 
Leaving the common path which many 
tread, 
We will not wake with jokes our poet's 
dead ; 
Nor shame th e young creations of his pen, 


Ky bidding all who've e perish"d—be agai. 
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The pale Virginia, in her bloody shroud, 

Lies like a shrined saint. Oh! then aloud 

Shall we break scurril jests, and bid depart 

Those thoughts of her which fill—and teach 
the heart! 

No moral now we offer, squared in form, 

But Pity, like the sun-light, bright and 
warm, 

Comes mixed with showers, and fading 
leaves behind 

A beauty and a blossom on the mind. 

We do not strain to show that * thus it 
grows,” 

And ** hence we learn’’—what every body 
knows ; 

But casting idle dogmas (words !) aside, 

We paint a villain in his purple pride ; 

And tearing down a power that grew too 
bold, 

Show—merely what was done in days of 
old. | 

Leaving this image on the soul, we go 

Unto our gentler story, touched with woe, 
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(With woe that wantons not, or wears away 

The heart,) and love too pertect for decay— 

But whatsoe’er we do, we will not shame 

Your better fecling with an idle gare 

Of grin and mimicry, (a loathsome task!) 

Or strip the great muse of her mighty 
mask, 

And hoot her from her throne of tears and 
sighs, 

Until, trom folly and base jest—she dies. 

No: let her lite be long; her reign su- 
preme,--- 

If but a dream,---it is a glorious dream. 

Dwell then upon our tale, and bear along 

With ye deep thoughts of love, of. bitter 
wrong, 

Of freedom, of sad pity, lust of power. 

The tale is titted for an after hour. 


The above, we understand, is from 
the pen of Mr. Barry Cornwall; and it 
does no discredit to his former popular 
productions. 


eS 
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The Exhibition at the Royal Aca- 
demy.—It has happened to us to see 
two exhibitions of the works of mo- 
dern French artists, between our 
visits to Somerset House in former 
years, and our attendance there dur- 
ing the present month ; and we must 
confess, that, on getting to the top of 
the Academy stair, and coming full 
in the way of that flood of brilliancy 
which streams from the frames and 
colours of so many whole-lengths, 
we experienced a wish to shelter 
ourselves from its effulgence under 
the quieter walls of its Parisian rival. 
We felt as if we had no business 
there as public critics :—it seemed as 
if we were committing an unjustifi- 
able intrusion on a number of ladies 
and gentlemen, whose gowns and 
coats,—- wigs, ringlets, androsy cheeks, 
concern themselves much, but have 
very little relation to Fine Art. ‘The 
moment we saw the imposing figure 
of Mr. No. which shines 
out on the landing place, enough to 
strike one down stairs again, we were 
for returning instantly. “ This is all a 
private matter,” said we toourselves— 
** a parcel of respectable people have 
had their portraits painted ; and there 
they stand, in the dresses given them 
by their tradesfolks, the shapes they 
have received from their Maker, and 
the attitudes acquired at a dancing 

Vor. I. 
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school. The painters have, doubt- 
less, been well-paid for their labour, 
for they have not been niggardly of 
their colours, and the canvass is, in 
most cases, almost as fine as its frame. 
What more can with propriety be 
said of such a collection?” 

And yet this Hxhibitton, which 
bears, to an eye accustomed only to 
the chaste beauties of patting as an 
art, and not as a proiession,—so false, 
gaudy, and wearisome a general 
effect, coutains proo's of individual 
talent, more numerous and of a higher 
order, than aiiy ot!er corntry, or than 
all other cowitries put together, can 
at present match. It is full of these, 
and yet it is vot these that give the 
observer either his first, or even his 
most lasting impressions of the cha- 
racter of the Lxbibition. In France 
it would be otherwise :—they ma- 


nage these matters better there: the 
good would there hide the bad, 
whereas the bad with us eclipses the 
Certain it is, that each of the 
French exhibitions which we have 
seen, bore a more intellectuai ap- 


good. 


- ‘ @ } 7 ea < 
pearance, and forme: altosether a far 


more agreeable entertainment. than 
ours does; and yet they did not, 
both together, possess one half the 
fine pictures that aro now smothered 
on the crowded wails of the hoyal 
Academy. 
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Many, very many, fine pictures 
there are on these walls: pictures 
which, in their several ways, have 
never been surpassed, and but seldom 
equalled, in any place or at any time. 
But to examine them critically is im- 
possible; for what with the glare 
above, and the crowd below, and 
the heat both above and below, one 
cannot be sure of a single idea in such 
a place, and little or nothing can be 
carried away from it but dust and the 
head-ache. 

The current of the crowd, however, 
carries us up to Wilkie’s picture of 
* The Reading of a Will,”--( No. 151,) 
—and we find in it a striking instance 
of the truth of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
maxim, that there is no surer proof of 
the distinguished excellence of a work 
of art, than its power of exciting the 
interest, aud fascinating the attention 
of common observers. If there be a 
man of genius, either in art or letters, 
who finds himself the victim of cold 
neglect, or bitter censure,—who has 
been all his life-long labouring in vain 
to make the public sympathy reply to 
his exertions,—whose anxieties of 
spirit, and labour of thought, have 
been unrepaid by “ the fair guerdon” 
of noble minds,—let him lay no « flat- 
tering unction to his soul,” but be 
sure that, though he may have great 
merits which are unduly denied, he 
has still greater faults which he has 
neglected, or is unable to correct. 

Mr. Wilkie is the only British pain- 
ter of the present day, of whom it is al- 
ready certain that he will be consider- 
ed a master in his art one or two cen- 
turies hence. ‘There may be, and we 
hope there are, others of his brethren, 
whom this honour awaits ; but itisa 
matter of conjecture, and doubt, in 
regard to all but him. His present 
work belongs to a more general, 
though not a higher, class than his 
former productions; and this circum- 
stance, and the larger size of the fi- 
gures, stamp it with a character of 
peculiar importance, as an incident in 
his professional career. Its destina- 
tion, too, for the King of Bavaria’s 
cabinet—where it will become a pro- 
minent object of the notice of foreign 
judges, is calculated still to add to its 
interest amongst ourselves, and to 
heighten the feeling of satisfaction at 
finding it turn out to be an emi- 
neutly successful exertion of his pen- 
ci, We certainly would recommend 
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Mr. Wilkie to continue painting on 
this increased scale of size: his keen 

yet delicate perception of character. 
lively imagination of expression pane 
situation, and miraculous ability to 
fix and embody his conceptions, even 
to the finest shade of the subtlest iy- 
dication, are most palpably evinced 
in these larger figures. The test is 
a plainer one in these: the question 
is more easily brought to an issue ; 
and the impression made by them on 
the minds of the spectators is altoge- 
ther stronger. 

The merit which Mr. Wilkie pos- 
sesses as an artist, is the only merit 
that any artist or any author can pos- 
sess: viz. that of seizing aud convey- 
ing the power of nature. To convey 
this power, it must first of all be felt; 
—and to feel it with quickness, and 
forcibly ; to be alive to all the varie- 
ties of its influence ; to own its pre- 
sence in all the phenomena of exist- 
ence, great or small, remarkable or 
common,—constitutes fa/ent, which in 
a high degree, and coupled with the 
faculty of transmitting the impres- 
sion to others, becomes properly call- 
ed genius. 

We throw out of consideration here 
the painting of mere still life ; though 
we believe, that to do this with what 
is termed gusto, argues intellect, and 
sensibility too, of no mean order :— 
but Mr. Wilkie has always occupied 
himself with the affections of the 
heart,—he has traced the daily man- 
ners, the oddities, enjoyments, pains, 
reverses, and passions, of a most sus- 
ceptible and in every way interesting 
class of human beings. When Du- 
gald Steuart stood with Burns, over- 
looking a beautiful track of coun- 
try, studded with the cottages and 
farms of the Scottish peasantry, he 
expressed his admiration of the mag- 
nificence of the spectacle: his compa- 
nion, however, said, that it was neces- 
sary to be, as he was, intimately ac- 
quainted with the inmates of these 
dwellings to feel all the charm of the 
view. It was necessary to fancy their 
looks, their occupations, their habits 
of intercourse, in all their simplicity, 
archness, and pathos, fully to enjoy 
the pleasure which the scenery In 
question was calculated to afford. 
Mr. Wilkie has opened up the interior 
of these habitations: he has intro- 
duced us to their merry-makings, 
their distresses, their relaxations, and 
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thei serious engagements. And this 
he has done, not by a cold and dead 
copy, but bya living and warm trans- 
fusion of spirit. 
the power of nature, we do not mean 
that it can be conveyed in a mere 
mask of her face: there is in every 
external object, a principle peculiar 
to itself,—which forins its distinguish- 
ing character, its soul as it were, the 
secret of its propriety, and to this 
alone our sympathies reply. If this 
be given, mere mechanical deviations, 
or imperfections, are of little conse- 
quence ;—the work is natural in the 
proper sense of the word, and we vield 
our emotions to the power of nature, 
which is the only power that can com- 
mand them. Merely looking through 
one’s eyes at things, however atten- 
tively and patiently, will never give 
the ability to seize and transmit this 
influence: there must be imagination 
and sensiblity within: sensibility to 
lead to a delicate and just selection of 
natural appearances,—imagination to 
adapt them to the particular occa- 
sions, and to vary the manifestations 
without once violating the principle 
of truth. 

It isin this way, and because they 
had these faculties, that the works of 
Michael Angelo and Raphael, how- 
ever different, are both to be called 
natural. The prophets and sybils of 
the former are surcharged, as it were, 
with their own proper sentiment: 
their attitudes and expressions, are 
harmonious and consistent: in their 
regards, we see the intelligence of 
mighty souls: in short, they are full 
of meaning, and there is no meaning 
out of nature.—Also in Raphael, we 
find the same fidelity of spirit to the 
‘“ dear Goddess:” his beauty is 
strictly hers; his tenderness also ; 
and the dramatic interest of his com- 
positions. 

What is the charm of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s exquisite portrait of the 
Archduchess Charles of Austria (No. 
122)? Simply this, that we find the 
manner of childhood there represented 
with the most humble accuracy of 
imitation. We do not like so well 
his portrait of the Lady Selina Meade 
(No. 140), but we readily confess that 
a powertul witchery floats about it, 
and the spell consists in this,—that 
the artist hath caught, and given, 
the essential look of female beauty, 
combined with fashionable elegance. 


When we speak of 
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Its natural soul, therefore, is in the 
work. 

If we turn from this last picture to 
one placed very near it,—Mr. Fuseli’s 
Chriemhild (No 131) what shall we 
find to be the cause of that dislike 
which it instantly inspires, and which 
gets above our sense of the great talents 
of the artist? It is painted with mas- 
terly vigour: the colouring is not,toour 
eye at least, at all objectionable, and 
we prefer it infinitely to its glowing 
and gaudy neighbours in this respect. 
Mere extravagance is not the charge 
to be brought against it,—for the atti- 
tudes and expressions are, none of 
them, too strong for the occasion :— 
hut it is destitute of natural propriety, 
and natural truth. 'The expressions are 
all make-belicves ; they are distorted, 
ill-iimagined, and fantastically ugly. 

Mr. Wilkie, then—to return to him 
—is a great painter, because he is a 
natural one: and he is a natural one, 
not because he gives a fac-simile of 
the human skin, or of household fur- 
niture, or of articles of dress :—the 
truth is, that he is often deficient, or, 
at least, that he is surpassed by others, 
in this respect. The nature which is 
to be found in his pictures, is that 
of the heart. It is, to be sure, se- 
lected from the humbler and familiar 
scenes of life ; and when an equally 
perfect representation of the forms, 
emotions, and incidents, proper to 
heroic or tragic fable, or history, shall 
be afforded by some contemporary 
artist, we shall be the first to declare 
his superiority in rank, to Mr.Wilkie. 
But at present “ we wait,” as Doctor 
Johnson said. 

A lively and clever writer, whose 
observations on the exhibition (couch- 
ed in the form of a dialogue) we give 
below, is pleased to confess, that he 
dislikes the kind of subjects which 
Wilkie generally paints.—That may 
be—and there is no disputing about 
taste. He may dislike the subject ot 
Distraining for Reut—which is one ot 
deep domestic distress: he may dis- 
like the subjeet of the Blind-man's 
RBuff—of the Poor Fidler, and his 
Wife and Children, received, “ at the 
close of the day,” in the cottage of 
the Peasant—he may dislike, in short, 
that Wilkie should do what Burns 
did with no greater power—viz. cele- 
brate “ the loves, the joys, the rural 
scenes, and rural pleasures of his na« 
tive land :"— 
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The native feelings strong, the guileless 
ways ! 

And he may dislike the highly rich 
subject of genuine comedy, which 
our artist has so intensely wrought- 
upon in his present picture. We 
have nothing to say to any gentle- 
man who merely tells us what he 
does not like, for that is his affair, 
not ours. But when our correspon- 
dent represents Wilkie as only a 
commendable “ exception” in a mean 
style; and “ lets loose his venom” 
against “ coat-and-waistcoat pieces,” 
considering Wilkie’s as belonging to 
this inferior class, we must inter- 
change a few words with him on the 
matter. In his dialogue “ the clown” 
(ourselves, to wit,) “ speaks no 
more than is set down for him :’— 
this is very well in its place, but we 
must also be permitted to tell our 
own story, in our own way. 

Coat-and-waistcoat pieces, we ap- 
prehend, are pieces in which these 
articles of dress,—and, to speak more 
generally, the various matters of fur- 
niture, and other material parts of 
the scene, present themselves most 
prominently, and immediately, to the 
attention of the spectator ;—in which 
the fidelity and force of the imitation 
of these, constitute the principal merit 
of the picture. There are many ar- 
tists, chiefly foreigners, who have 
much distinguished themselves in this 
style ; but is Mr. Wilkie one of them? 
On the contrary, he is deficient in 
this very considerable merit, and 
is rich ina higher one. Our corres- 
pondent may have seen “ chuckle 
headed and doating papas and ma- 
mas,” aud “ chalk-and-charcoal faced 
misses,” directing their chief admira- 
tion to “ the brass clasps of the strong 
box ;"—we have been more lucky in 
our days of attendance, and have al- 
ways been surrounded, before The 
Reading of the Will, by sharp-eyed 
and clear complexioned girls, with 
their steady looking elderly guardians, 
manly beaux, and spirited brothers. 
We wish we could only retail, with 
all their original raciness and lively 
truth, the rapid commentaries on the 
picture to which we have listened in 
the midst of these groupes: they would 
be better a greet deal than our criti- 
cism, to say nothing of our correspon- 
dent’s.—Every look was felt, every 
gesture revelled on,—ahs, and ohs, 
and dear-mes, succeeded and crossed 


each other like rumning firing—and 
all these were levelled at the touches 
of character, the Molicre qualities of 
the composition,—the hits of the ar- 
tist:——not one at the strong box. The 
truth is, that Wilkie feels very justly 
and delicately the appropriateness of 
such minor accessaries: his furniture 
is always admirably selected, and 
assists and sets off the story, adding 
to its point, and explaining the allu- 
sions. But in skill of mechanical imi- 
tation we do not rank Mr. Wilkie 
very high: his colouring is seldom 
true: it has not that pellucid, healthy, 
rich, and juicy character, which the 
great masters of colouring gave to 
their works, and which so delights 
the eye that rests on them. He is 
timid and small in his manner, ob- 
scure in his meaning, and blurred in 
his hues, so far as colouring alone is 
concerned. Some capital exceptions 
might becited, but we speak generally. 

Mr. Wilkie’s works, therefore, whe- 
ther we judge them by their great 
excellencies or small faults, cannot 
be fairly called coat-and-waistcoat 
pieces :—they are pieces of character, 
passion, feeling, and incident. Coats 
and waistcoats occur in them, as well 
as noses and arms,—but our corres- 
pondent surely does not mean to say, 
that his taste is limited to fogus and 
the naked:—that cannot be, for he ad- 
mires Etty and Chalons, and so do 
we. When he talks about an “ ardent 
imagination” being necessary to judge 
well of the epic style, we agree 
with him; but we do not forget, that, 
when somebody spoke the same sort 
of language to undervalue La Fon- 
taine, and unduly elevate the stiff 
and staring heroic poets, his con- 
temporaries, a shrewd judge pre- 
dicted well and truly, that the fame 
of the * hon homme” would brighten as 
years passed away, while the reputa- 
tion of the others would gradually 
decrease, and become extinguished. 
High excellence in the highest style, 
we would of course put first ;—but 
we do not find this in the paintings 
which our correspondent says It re- 
quires an “ ardent imagination” duly 
to appreciate. We may be deficient 
in this quality,—and yet we shouldnot 
intentionally quarrel with any artist, 
who might throw aside in his pieces 
“the prejudices of age and country 
as a robe” is thrown aside, and, abid- 
ing only by the immutable princip!es 

















of nature, treat of man with all the 
jiberty of imagination,—guided by 
time, place, and circumstance. We 
have owned, and bowed under, the in- 
fluence of this great and rare power in 
some specimens of art we have seen. 
We have now before us the Eternal— 
the Ancient of Days, borne, floated, by 
a cluster of ministering spirits,  crea- 
tures ot the element,” — extending 
his paternal and protecting arm to the 
first formed of men. There is a naked, 
simple, elementary beauty about this 
conception of Michael Angelo—a 
grandeur of scene, a purity of expres- 
sion, the force of which, thank God, 
we can feel—though we are not able 
to see in the head of Mr. Fuseli’s The- 
seus, (228,) any thing better than the 
disagreeable grimace of a weak and 
animal physiognomy. We certainly, 
however, do not think that there is 
anything “ extravagant in the action 
of Ariadne” in this picture: on the 
contrary, we admire it much, and it 
alone wouid be sufticient to convince 
us, that Mr. Fuseli had great powers, 
coupled with a radical incapacity to 
conceive either what is noblest in in- 
tellect, or purest in truth. 

We do not know that much descrip- 
tion of Mr. Wilkie’s picture is neces- 
sary ; every body who has the power 
of seeing it, and is interested in such 
things, may be presumed to have seen 
it: to those who cannot have that 
pleasure, minute description would 
scarcely answer any good purpose. 
The subject is the Reading the Will 
in the presence of a still buxom wi- 
dow, and a crowd of anxious rela- 
tions ; and we do not think it possi- 
ble tor a human being to enter more 
thoroughly into the spirit of such a 
secne than the artist has here done. 
At the door of the room, which is 
opened to give her egress, the atten- 
tion is arrested by the strong, stiff, 
ancient figure of an angry maiden 
aunt, who has heard enough of the 
instrument to convince her that she 
need not wait to hear it out. The 
marry-come-up aspect of the indig- 
nant amazon, her fierce regard flung 
backward on the company like a part- 
ing anathema, and the sturdy bold- 
ness of her firm-set attitude,—all suit 
well with each other, and coujoin to 
form a perfectly made-out character ; 
while to relieve it, and increase the 
comic effect, we have her suple foot- 


* Had not the artist in his recollection the fir” 
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boy, his body, thighs, and lees, bend- 
ing in the habitude of submission to 
tyrannical caprice. He is watehing 
the turns of his mistress’s counte- 
nance, that he may conform his dumb 
show to the indications of her mind ; 
and, warned by her furious look, he 
has worked up his passive, vacant 
features, to a wild és-/¢-possible stare! * 
As it is expected of him that he 
should run before his mistress’s in« 
tentious, he is preceding her in her de- 
parture ;—he advances her pattens 
forthward, as if it was his duty to be 
impatient, and he seems to say, “ let 
us shake off the dust of our feet 
againstthe whole set: —yvyet, after all, 
his * roar” is that of “a sucking 
dove ;” timidity and servility have 
marked him for their own.—Further 
on in the picture, we have a master 
and servant, fine contrasts to the two 
we have just done with. The master 
is deat, but listening with his “ three 
ears” (the trumpet going for one) 
and open mouth. A grievous anxiety, 
corresponding with the tnperfection 
of his organs, distorts his face; he 
seems to be catching only the first 
syllables of words, and vexing him- 
self about their cudings ; but by his 
side his faithful dogged servant ts fix- 
ed, in an attitude of elbow-nudging 
—as if it was his province to eke out 
all that was wanting in his master— 
to set hiin on the right scent, take 
him off the wrong one—to be at once 
members and mind to him. The 
mouth of this fellow is pursed-up ;— 
a principle of determined, active, ened 
greedy interference is branded upon 
him, sothat iteamuot be mistaken — 
Thelawverreading, is animageof cal- 
lous noise : his elocution must be like 
thatofamill-wheel: one may easily see 
that the * ofS,” “Sands,” huts,” and 
“ifs” of the instrument, are pro- 
nounced by him with as much em- 
phasis as the more important words, 
indicating the sums of the donations, 
and the names of the legatees. A 
common looking woman is listening 
attentively, but her anxiety is evi- 
dently in behalf gf the child in her 
arms, and those she kas left at home. 
Her face expresses a sort of determi- 
nation not to be wronged, and an ig- 
norance how to be righted. The pic- 
ture graduates off the interest to the 
more distant relations in the back- 
ground, and brings us round again, 
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by these, to the opposite side, where 
stands a Miss in new mourning, with 
a smelling bottle in her hand. The 
girl, however, to doher justice, ispale, 
and has evidently grieved for her fa- 
ther’s loss; but she is good looking 
enough to be told that she is pretty, 
and her mother (if it be her mother— 
which we doubt), is still too young to 
allow it. Before the fire-place, is fixed 
anawkward, little, disagreeable cubof 
a boy ; who is put there as part of the 
show of the day, and stands as if he 
durst not move a limlx He seems to 
have been the spoiled child of the de- 
ceased ; but the military man at his 
mother’s elbow leads us to conclude 
that the poor child’s happiest days are 
over. This couple is inimitable : the 
Jewish liquorishness of the officer is 
clearly excited by the purse more than 
the person of the widow, but he is not 
indifferent to the substantial charms 
of the latter; his gallantry is of the 
Irish cast, and its fashion seems to be 
about the pitch of, an adjutant’s 
breeding. His complexion is of a 
swarthy, sharper-like cast. The lady 
has wept for her husband, and is now 
listening rather anxiously to his Will. 
She seems to consider that her inte- 


rests will be very safe in the hands of 
her military friend, but we believe 
that nobody else would think thesame. 

The Grandmother, with the Baby, 
stands erect and firm, “like some 
tall tower,” oF~a family fixture: she 
is far above the sphere of hope, and 
dread, and jealousy, in which the 
others are agitated. It never enters 
into her contemplation, that any thing 
can affect her interests. Infancy and 
age are in this respect assimilated : 
the one has become callous to the ac- 
cidents of life,—the other is yet ig- 
norant of them. Can ¢hat be fairly 
called a mere “ coat-and-waistcoat 
piece,” in which we find this touch- 
ing principle so finely illustrated? 
Mr. Wilkie is a man of sterling genius 
—and this last touch is sufficient to 
prove it. 

We must finish however, both 
with this excellent picture, and, for 
the present, with the exhibition. Tur- 
ners Rome; Stothard’s beautiful 
things from the Italian fabulist ; and 
Mulready’s affecting picture, which 
he calls the Wolf and the Lamb, will 
give us occasion to write another ar- 
ticle under the same head in our next 
number. 


JANUS WEATHERCOCK’S DIALOGUE ON THE EXHIBITION AT 
SOMERSET-HOUSE. 
This is the Dialogue which ought to have been inserted in Mr. Weather- 
eock’s Jumble (see page 0 In consequence of offering a handsome re- 


ward for its recovery, it has 


een transmitted to us by the waiter at George's 


—and we make haste to give it place, on the principle of “ better late than 


never.’” | 

Jan. A truce to compliments good 
Mr. Wagtail ; and tell me what gaud 
that is, facing us, in the best place in 
the room. At this distance it looks 
like one of Hilton’s ornamental de- 
signs ? 

Jon. You are quite right, Sir! and 
a very clever thing it is esteemed by 
the best judges; yet, to my poor 
thinking, there is something wrong 
about the general colour, and the legs 
of Venus have a weak appearance, as 
if Hilton had not known exactly what 
he was about. 

Jan. The shadows of the flesh are 
rich, and true, but the lights are ut- 
terly raw, and false. Hide some of 
them with your hand, and the picture 
instantly becomes harmonious: he 
had better look, not a little, at the 
Marquis of Stafford’s Diana and Ac- 
teon by Titian ; he seems falling into 
such an odious mannerism, both in 





drawing and colour. A work of this 
kind, which has not the least pre- 
tension to poetical feeling (for he has 
completely missed Spenser's idea, 


Soon as she Venus saw behinde her backe, 
She was ashamed to be so loose surp1ised—) 


ought to be finished with the most 
scrupulous attention to the mechani- 
cal branches of the art ; surface, truth 
of local tints, and diversity of texture, 
—to give it a claim even to the va- 
cuum over one’s hall-chimney! That's 
an excellent likeness of Sir William 
Grant ! Lawrence has caught the cha- 
racter very well. 

Jon. Yes, Sir ; but here is another 
by Phillips which J prefer ; there's 
more nature in it. 

Jan. In the colouring I grant you, 
but not in the expression. Mr. P. is 
a great master of colour, considered 
as a chaste reflection of nature in a 
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cool, clear day-light ; his handling too 
is free, without ostentation, or man- 
ner: (look at that head of Brougham! 
it is not canvass, but flesh ;)—yet he is 
far behind Sir Thomas in that subtle 
method of relieving his sitters from 
all consciousness of observation, so 
that they give themselves up to him 
in their weakness, with their most 
cherished, familiar, study-fire-side at- 
titudes: and this does not (1 think) 
arise from any incapacity in the for- 
mer artist, but rather from a dissimi- 
larity of temperament. Both have 
penetration and acuteness, both are 
well conversant with the highest cir- 
cles, both possess a large share of very 
general information. Both of them 
love their art (though perhaps Phil- 
lips has the greatest activity ;) and the 


manners of each are equally those of 


polished gentlemen :—yet, under the 
most suave surface, the President’s 
rival conceals unconsciously a noble 
stream of proud English sincerity, 
which will not suffer him, even for the 
sake of his art, to stoop to the little 
vanities and weaknesses, which some- 
times freckle the gravest minds. 
Whatever reputation, as an artist, he 
may lose with the public from this 
circumstance, will be rendered back 
to him sevenfold in the genuine re- 
spect of those few who have the /o- 
nour of his friendship. We say ho- 
nour, for, from the bottom of our heart, 
we join with Pope, “ an honest man’s 
thenoblest work of God !”—Ha! there’s 
Lady Selina Meade! very tasty in- 
deed! without the least truth of co- 
lour though! The throats of Sir 
Thomas’s women always look as if 
they were rubbed over with pearl- 
paint. Yet, still, nobody else could 
do them so well; but where is this 
tamous Reading the Will, of Wilkie’s, 
that is so much talked about, Mr. 
Wagtail ? ! 

Jon. Here! Mr. Weathercock ; here 
it hangs, fully deserving of all that I 
have written about it in nine. folio 
pages. 

Jan. Oh! if that’s the case I won't 
perplex your judgment by any of my 
prophane criticisms ; you know I’ve 
no great affection for these subjects, 
and— 

Jon. But my dear Sir! allow me 
to point out some of the mer 





Jan. 1 know what you would say, 
Mr. Wagtail ; but pray don’t waste 
your lights upon me.—Point out to 
Mr. W. that they don’t write wills on 
parchment; that they don’t aflix 
blue stamps on paper, and finally, 
that they don’t stamp wills before 
they are proved.* Spare your words! 
You can’t convince me—L wont be 
convinced. 1 am a staunch adorer of 
the Antique, and the Florentine, and 
Roman Schools ; and loath and des 
test coat-aml-waistcoat pieces, and 
Crabbe’s Poems. Don’t imagine, my 
dear Sir, (seeing Mr. W. looking blue 
and glum) that I depreciate the won- 
derful powers of your favourite. h 
was only letting loose my venom 
against the style. ‘Nobody admires 
Wilkie half so much, taken as an ex- 
ception. T’ve proofs of his “ Blind 
Fiddler,” and “ Rent Day.” It’s 
fact! I have indeed! Only it offends 
me to the soul, to see a parcel of 
chuckleheaded Papas, doting Mam- 
mas, and = chalk-and-charcoal-faced 
Misses, neglecting that beautiful ec- 
centricity of ‘Turner’s yonder, in the 
mahogany frame, and crowding and 
squeezing, and riding upon one anos 
ther’s backs, to get a sight—not ot the 
faces of the folks hearing the Will, but 
of the brass clasps of the strong box 
wherein was deposited the Will.— 
What! has Howard taken it into his 
head to paint JZis/ory? Sad! Sad! 
terribly tame indeed! Why does'nt 
he cleave to Pleiades, Fairies 


Who tumble in the fountain’s spray, 
And in the lunar rainbows play ;— 


and Undines dancing on the margin 
of the curved sea. What's next? 

Jon. Oh, Mr. Weathercock, you 
are a strange man! But look here, Sir; 
here’s a rich little bit by Jackson, and 
admirable likenesses; it is a Com- 
mittee of Taste.”—(163.) 

Jan. Holden at the Thatched House 
—a single glance shows it! 

Jon. No, Mr. Weath—— 

Jan. Tunderstand you, my dear 
Sir; but let’s get on, for I begin to be 
confoundedly tired. That's a_ fine 
head of Canova, (186) but—Oh, ex- 
cellent, excellent ! Superbe! Oh, this 
is Liston Aimself—- 1 must laugh a 
little,” as Leon says—and, now I've 
done, who is it by ? 





® The French critics have found out, that Shakspeare has clapped Bohemia on the sea 
shore; and Schlegel has told the French critics what is the exact value of such criticism. 





Editor. 
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Jon. Jackson again--(178)—He is 
getting on fast ; his colouring is very 
juicy and glowing, yet I think he is 
too close an imitator of Sir Joshua ; 
I still prefer Phillips, or Owen. 

Jan. Quite right, Mr. Wagtail! 
You've a fine eye, Sir—a fine, pure 
taste— Muis, sucristie! What a deli- 
cious creature! What an eye! flash- 
ing a thousand things in a volley, 
with its long, dark, dewy lashes :— 
what a grace‘ul flexure of the arms, 
what glowing lips, and pearly teeth ! 
How exquisitely she has dressed her 
hair! That voluptuous bend of the 
body is maddening! My senses are 
lost in the full folds of that rich, black- 
gatin gown; and my heart faints at the 
idea of those lovely Parisian slippers! 
This is surely by Horace Vernet, or 
Chalons ? No Englishman ever dress- 
ed a woman with such gusto. Her 
frock becomes her face, and her face 
becomes her frock, and both are— 
what are they, Mr. Wagtail ? 

Jon. Why—(in al would-if-I-could- 


find-a fault sort of tone, with his mouth 


twisted all askew.) 

Jan. Why—Mr. Wagtail! Why 
you are not going to blaspheme! If the 
colouring is rather crude, if the touch 
is heavy, and the artist unskilled in 
the practice of oil painting—if there 
is bad surface, muddled lights, opaque 
shadows, and a deficiency in all the 
cursed trumpery in which you con- 
noisseurs delight—look in Susanna’s 
face, (194)and you'll forget them all! 
—But come away, Mr. Wagtail, you 
are a man of straw, of stone, of any 
thing. —Ha! Comme c'est dréle! good! 
good! ‘pon my soul! (Drunken Bar- 
naby 196) I did not thik Etty had 


half so much fun in him—What a’ 


singular low key he has kept it in; 
but still it is well toned, and painted 
with a strong, firm, spirited hand.—- 
flo! ho! this is Mr. Turner's Rome, 
is it? Well now, what do you think 
of it? It appears to me that the fore- 
ground is not half finished: it will 
take three bladders of ivory black, and 
a gallipot ot asphaltum, betore it will 
advance from its modest retirement 


in the back-ground---but 1 think I 


see something roguish in the turn of 
your eye ; 1 believe you have written 
nine pages on that too! eh? 

Jon. Why contra) I have indeed 
done some little. 

Jan. Enough! my good Sir! let us 
pass on to Fuseli’s Ariadne---But 





T June, 


what! Inthe name of Rubens! Has 
Stothard taken to imitate the colours 
and flourish of Brummagem tea- 
boards ? 

Jon. It would seem so indeed: be- 
sides this is nothing but a copy, slight- 
ly altered from a former design, en- 
graved by your favourite Bromley. 

Jan. Still it is very lovely. I must 
pesitively let him japan a board for 
niy sister. 

Jon. Look, Mr. Weathercock, here 
is the Professor’s grand idea of the 
Cretan Cave! What youthful fire 
glows in this Octogenariau’s soul. 
Yet, methinks, there is something ex- 
travagant in the action of Ariadne ! 

Jan. Ah, Mr. Wagtail! I said be- 
fore that you were a man of stone! 
That some of Fuseli’s postures appear 
strained, I am very tree to confess ; 
yet we should be careful how we 
condemn ; the fault may be in us, 


vho have not the same power of 


delivering our minds, at will, from 


the restraints which the rules of po- — 


lished society, and tight breeches, 
have placed on the expression of the 
passions. And it is to be observed 
that this great genius generally se- 
lects his subjects trom the traditions 
of early barbarous times, when men 


freely obeyed the fierce impulses of 


their nature, when their passions were 
undisguised and naked, as their forms. 

Is it to be supposed, that the stroug- 
tossing, white arms of Chriemhihd, 
the future wife of Attila the Hun (the 
Etzel of the Nibelunglay) were tied 
down by the shoulder-straps of Mrs. 


Bell’s corsets? or the full stride of 


her vengeance, repressed by the grace- 
ful trammels of D’Egville ?---But I 
must stop myself---for I could hold 
forth, “« from morn ’till dewy eve,” cn 
this theme, and shall probably scen 
give you an article on it: therefore { 
shallonly now add, that those of ardent 
imaginations a/one are competent to 
judge either the merits, or defects oi 
the epic style: men who can lay aside 
as a robe, the prejudices of age anu 
country— who can go out of them- 
selves to inform other existences” like 
the Persian Dervise; and whose grasp 
of intellect is sufficiently wide to con- 
tain the idea of man, taken not as a 
species, but as the genus.---Now let 
us resume our criticism on the pic- 
ture. For my part J think Fuseli 
has most éruly given the overwheli- 
ing power of Eros, in the attitude ot 
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Minos’ daughter, “ straining out and 
downwards,” over the cold, green wall, 
into the dim cave. What a passion- 
ate longing to join her love, (a demi- 
god already to her,) is there!-- What 
an impotence to stay!” The Athe- 
nian’s lips still glow with that part- 
ing kiss, which poured fresh strength 
through his shoulders---when, issu- 
ing from the remotest chambers, the 
Minotaur speeds along the intricacies 
ot that mysterious den, and, cleaving 
the air with his roar, bursts out upon 
the vaulted area. “ But the hour is 
come, and the man ;” and as, secure 
of victory, he ramps forwards with 
ponderous heofs on his supposed vic- 
tim, the jasged iron club of The- 
seus falls with hideous swing on his 
brutish visage, smashing the bone.* 
Out from his nostrils spout tire and 
smoke, and spattering blood, and 
brains. The Hero’s throtling hand 
is in his throat, his knee is at his 
chest. But one stroke more, and the 
monstrous carcase plunges down, 
sounding on the sand—convulsively 
spurning the air with bestial legs, as 
he wallows in sable blood.---This is 
all there, surely, Mr. Wagtail ? 

Jon. It is indeed! besides, there 
is a good deal of mechanical merit 
about it (though that pink mantle is 
dirtily painted). The chiaroscuro has 
great pathos, and the figure of The- 
seus is grandly drawn. That light 
which streams on Ariadne’s white 
robe is absolute day, and the whole 
together is broad and harmonious. 

Jan. Very good, Mr. Wagtail! I 
begin to be reconciled to you again: 
but (yawns) are there any more pic- 
tures worth looking at? for really the 
heat and gabble of this mob, are giv- 
ing me a vile headache. 

Jon. Well, Sir! we have’nt much 
more to do: we'll soon finish this 
room, and run round the school of 
painting.---Just glance your eye into 
the Anti-Room! There's a Meleager 
and Atalanta, by one of the Bones, 
which somehow reminds one of Titian, 
especiaily in the landscape. (No. 432.) 

Jan. 1t does so---but let us admire 
Etty’s Coral Findgr. (No. 13.) It is 
admirably painted. How boldly the 
clouds are dashed im !---The dark 
sapphire shore, crowned with myrtle 
woods, and temples, is quite Vene- 
tian! To be sure the person of Ve- 
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nus is only a portrait of Mrs. O—, 
the academy model ; but then there is 
no affectation of ideal grace about it, 
as mM those numby=pamby wenches by 
Hilton. It’s honest and downright. 

Jon. Yes! and the flesh is in a 
very beautiful tone of colour,---and 
what a pulpy, marrowy touch he has! 
---but here are several more that you 
must see.---Herc’s a most capital 
landscape, by Constable, which de- 
serves very great attention, and this 
is Fuseli’s (No. 25.) Incantation, in 
which you will find——— 

Jan. Plenty of food for an entire 
day’s recreation, which I intend te 
devote to it, and to the Cathedral 
scene, yonder. (No. 131.) 

Jon. Ah! 1 am afraid you will 
find much te blame there.—It is too 
much “ in king Cambyses’s vein.” 

Jan. You have never read the 
Nibelung song—J have ; and, though 
I agree with you, as to the demerits 
of this, compared with the artist’s 
Jormer works, yet I assure you its 
detects lie quite in an opposite direc- 
tion :—its rotten part is the apathy in 
which Fuseli has cloathed Gunter, 
and the old Sigmund. But of this 
more anon.—W ho is this M/issey with 
the brick-dust cheeks, and staring 
dead eyes, like black beads ? 

Jon. That is your dear Misg 
Stephens, by Shee! 

Jan. You're mistaken, Mr. Wag- 
tail! look at your catalogue again, 
Sir! It is not she, by 

Jon. Ha! ha! ha! very well! 
you re a wag, Mr. Weathercock. But 
pass by that ill-arranged, ill-colour- 
ed, unfeeling, misrepresentation of a 
Horse, and the Duke of Wellington, 
by Hayter, and indulge yourself in a— 
—there’s Lord Grey, by Phillips !— 
Laugh at the blasphemous rage of the 
Boy in Sharp’s Sunday Morning.— 
The Girl rubbing the Urehin’s Nose 
all against the grain, is the finest ab- 
straction of smiling, deliberate cruel- 
ty, or rather of stony insensibility, 
that I ever saw; but jt is most une 
pleasantly coloured, and the wench s 
crimson gown is very | bad. rhere 
are more of Stothard’s charming, 
mannered crudities from Boccacto ; 
but they are only enlarged repeti- 
tions of those dear little ornaments 
for Mr. Rogers’s cabinet, which he 
exhibited last year. Nevertheless, 





* In fact, he knocked his face off !!! Id 
Vou. I. 4X 
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I wish they were mine :—but I see 
you are very impatient—I won't de- 
tain you auy longer here! You've 
probably seen that brilliant nosegay, 
the group of the Misses Lyell, by 
Philips—Those smooth battle pieces 
are by Cooper, your aversion! That’s 
Mulready’s Wolf and Lamb—yon- 
ders Abernethy by the President.— 

The infant Archduchess will make 
a conspicuous figure in my article:--- 
and now, Sir ! lend me your attention 
one moment in the Painting school. 
What think you of the Hangers* who 
placed such an abomination as Hay- 
ter’'s Duke of Wellington in the prin- 
cipal, and such a solid bit of nature 
as this Storm Retiring (248, Phillips) 
wn a corner of the secondary room ? 


(June, 


Yet stay, Sir, bridle in your generous 
wrath awhile, till I have done---W hat 
shall be done to the Council, who suf- 
fered such a piece of frippery as that 
Venus, Jris, and Mars, to remain in 
the Academy five seconds after they 
had nosed its eutrance P---(310, Hay- 
ter.) But you look pale, Mr.Weather- 
cock! you are ill. 

Jun. | am, indeed Sir! My mind 
has received a severe shock already 
this morning: and now the sight of 
that unhap {points towards the 
Murs and Venus)---Good morning, 
Mr. Wagtail !---and here Janus with- 
out farther ceremony suddenly faced 
ubout-westaggered through the pitying 
crowd of ladies, gained the head of the 
staircase, and * * * * *@ @ # 
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The Eneid of Virgil, translated into 
Tialian, by Annibale Caro. Vol. 1. 
Rome, priuted by De Remanis, 1819, 
fol. with plates —The following ac- 
count of this splendid work, is ex- 
tracted from the Giornale Arcadico, 
of December, 1819. We presume 
it will not be uninteresting to our 
readers, as the edition itself owes its 
existence to an English lady of rank; 
aud as it is enriched with engravings, 
from drawings by several British art- 
ists and travellers. We shall spare 
these gentlemen the abundant praises 
lavished on them by their Italian 
eulogist ; but we shall give literally 
the encomiums bestowed on our noble 
country woman, as expressing the lans 
guage of gratitude rather than of com- 
pliment, and because we have too 
much gallantry to deprive a lady of 
any share of the homage paid to her: 
still less shall we presuine to question 
its justness. 

* The translation of the Eneid by 
Annibale Caro, who lived in the mag- 
nificent court of the Cardinal Farnese, 
is one of the greatest works Italian 
literature has to boast; and it has 
long acquired that rank which renders 
all praise unnecessary. But, while 
so maiy significant works have ap- 
peared in all the pomp of typo- 
graphical ornament, this book has 
hitherto wanted suitable accompani- 
ments to its intrinsic excellence. At 


last, the honour of Caro has been 
vindicated in Rome, under the aus- 
pices of her Grace the Duchess of 
Devonshire, who has caused this 
work to be executed in so magnificent 
a style, that the lovers of the arts and 
of Italian litergture, have reason to 
congratulate themselves, that this 
worthy and enlightened protectress 
of both, has forsaken the Thames 
for a while, and delights _ herself 
with the happy climate of Italy—that 
she here finds materials on which to 
exercise her taste, and knowledge of 
the arts, and that she aids the efforts 
of genius with every kind of munifi- 
cence. It is unnecessary to praise 
the typographical merit of this edi- 
tion; the press of De Romanis has 
already produced works remarkable 
for their splendour, and which have 
recommended the printer to posterity ; 
but two qualities give peculiar in- 
terest to this edition. ‘The first is 
the emendation of the text in Caro’s 
translation,—a thing which had long 
been desired in vain; for all his 
editors hitherto have conspired to 
mutilate and corrupt him; so that 
the work of restoration may be con- 
sidered as a mere act of charity, and 
must be peculiarly agreeable to every 
Italian who respects the memory of 
our literary masters. After a period 
of 240 years,* then, this classic has 
at length had honour, as well as 





* Farrington, Smirke, and Hilton. 
t The first edition of Caro was published in Venice, by Bernardo Giunti, 1581, 
wm lo. 
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justice done to him, in a splendid 
edition, and a corrected text, suner- 
intended by some of our literati, un- 
der the auspices of the illustrious 
“editrice.” All succeeding editions 
of Caro,must follow that of Rome.and 
we shall at last find the translation 
of the Eneid mentioned among the 
works of an author, whose tamiliar 
letters and lighter compositions are 
distinguished by the Della Crusca 
Academy. The next matter which 
eminently distinguishes this edition 
from others, is the engravings repres 
senting the actual places inentioned 
in the poem, as they now appear. 
A happy idea, interesting on more 
accounts than its uovelty; for the 
reader, with this volume betore him, 
lives with antiquity in the poem, and 
sees the changes that have taken 
place, in the prints that ornament it: 
—he is thus enabled to compare the 
past greatness of ‘Troy and Carthage 
with their present ruins. The first 
plate is a composition by Cavalier 
Camuccini, represeuting Virgil read- 
ing the Eneid to the tamily of Au- 
gustus.* Livia, Octavianus, and 
Octavia, are seated,—and Miecenas 
stands near. The moment is that in 
which Virgil alludes so pathetically 
to the death of the young Marcellus. 
His mother, as Donatus (in Vit. 
Virg.) relates, fainted with grief, 
and the rest of the audience wept. 
The artist supposes the scene to take 
place at night: a candelabrum throws 
its principal rays upon Octavia, faint- 
ing in the arms of Augustus. The 
next plate represents Carthage, not 
as it was in Dido’s time, but as it 
now is. Itis a fine sea shore, with 
a castle standing out in the sea, and 
hills behind. The drawing was made 
by an English naval oflicer. The 
first book finishes with an elegant 
design of Venus, with Ascanius asleep 
upon her lap—the work of Lady 
Caroline Stuart Wortley, niece of 
the Duchess. This design may be 
mentioned as one of the most ex- 
quisite ornaments of the book.t Sir 
William Gell next gives us the views 


of the immense plain in which Troy 
stood, when Asia and Europe met 
together upon it in battle. The two 
celebrated streains, which surpass 
In iaine many a proud river, still 
wind through it; and that vast solies 
tude is so finely pictured, that it is 
Impossible to look at it without emo- 
tion. The Laocoon of the Vatican 
closes the sceond book. It is drawn 
by Signor Minardi. In the third book 
is a fine sea view, with the shores 
of [taly in the distance. hese, pro- 
bably, are still the same as when 
the exile trom Troy saw them: king- 
doms and cities are etfaced, but the 
earth remains. ‘The coast, as seen 
from the centre of the Adriatic, is 
drawn by Mr. Easthike. The next 
view is by Signor Catell, and repre- 
sents Mount Acragas, with the mos 
dern town of Girveati: the sea on 
the Jett, and the columns of the 
temple of Juno Lucina in the fore- 
ground. The fourth book finishes 
With an cngraving trom a beautiful 
Greek gen, belonging to Prince Pos 
niatowski, a learned and munificent 
protector of the arts. It represents 
a Venus and Cupid, end the drawing 
is by Signor Riepenhausen. Mr. 
Moutgomery, au English traveller, 
has adorned the fiith book with a 
view of Mount Eryx. The next 
plate represents the rocks of the 
Syrens, treated very poetically by 
Signor Catell ; and the same artist 
gives us the shore of Cuma, with a 
sunny sky, a woody country, and 
distant mountains; as Dante would 
say, “ quanto puo mietere un occhio.” 
Then follows a view of the rock on 
which the temple of Apollo stood, 
now covered with shrubs and ilex: 
a few arches are seen in the tufo; 
the temple is no more, and the grotto 
of the Sybil has no longer its hundred 
avenues and its hundred gates. The 
principal archway of the cavern forms 
the subject of the following print, 
taken from a drawing, also by Signor 
Catell, remarkable for its brillianey 
of effect. We have next a beautiful 
view of the Lake Avernus, by Mr. 








* This subject has been treated by Angelica Kauffinan ; by Ingres, a French painter 


at Rome, of great talent; and by others. 


+ The description of this composition would b 


and we shall therefore give the original words :—** 1a 
uovere colJ’alito, ed é cosi cara, 


h’ella abbraccia,—che nulla si puo v 


che pare che s’abbiano a m 
cosi soave é il fanciullino c 
ni di pid finito.”’ 





e sure to suffer in an English translation, 
‘¢ La Venere siede sopra alcune nuvole 
é vestita di tanta grazia,—e 
edere ni di pid amabile 
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Williams, a Scotch painter: the 
trees, the water, the ruined temple 
reflected in it, form so agreeable a 
picture as almost to be at war with 
our associations of Avernus: but the 
artist has represented the scene as it 
is, and he deserves additional praise 
for being able to please us with 
Avernus itsel! After the works of 
these skilful foreigners comes one by 
Sicnor Bassi, an artist of our own, 
representing the Cape of Misenum, 
as seen from Pozzuolo; and he has 
sustained the honour of the Roman 
artists in this specimen of his pencil. 
The last view is the Cape of Pali- 
nurus, three miles distant from the 
ancient Veleia: it is drawn by Signor 
Catell. The scene is so dark and sad, 
that it forms a beautiful contrast to 
the laughing landscapes that precede 
it ;—and here we cannot help praising 
the taste and discrimination of the 
Duchess, who selected and distri- 
buted these subjects, so as mutually 
to assist each other. The rock, here 
represented, is overhung with heavy 
clouds, pregnant with tempest,--while 
the sea grows dark with approaching 
rain. A few trees on the shore bend 


beneath the wind; the boats return : 
and the mariners run to shelter. [t 
is worthy of remark that Virgil has, 
more than once, filled the double 
character of poet and prophet :— 
speaking ot the Cape of Miscenum, 
he says, ** Misenoe detto e si dira ye; 
sempre ;°—and of Palinurus agzin, 
*“‘avra quel loco di Palinuro céer. 
namente il nome!” * and in fact these 
two places are still called Palinuro 
and Miseno; and while cities and 
kingdoms have changed their names, 
those rocks have preserved the names 
of the two Trojans. The first volume 
finishes with a drawing of a bas- 
relief in the Vatican, representing 
Ixion, Sysiphus, and Tantalus, drawi 
by Signor Riepenhausen. 

How desirable it would be to add 
the name of Sir Thomas Lawrence 
to those of the above artists. We 
learn that he has made 2 beautifni 
drawing of the Duchess. Hf this 
were engraved for the work, we 
should have at once the portrait cf a 
distinguished protectress of the arts 


and literature, and a speciinen of 


one of the most renowned painters in 
Europe.” 
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Mr. Shelley’s announced dramatic poem, 
entitled Prometheus Unbound, will be tound 
to be a very noble effort of a high and com- 
manding imagination: it is not yet pub- 
lished, but we have seen some parts of it 
which have struck us very forcibly. The 
poet may perhaps be accused of taking a 
wild view of the latent powers and future 
fortunes of the human race; but its ten- 
dency is one of a far more inspiriting and 
magnanimous nature than that of the Cen- 
ci. The soul of man, instead of being de- 
graded by the supposition of improbable 
and impossible vice, is elevated to the high- 
est point of the poetical Pisgah, from 
whence a land of promise, rich with bless- 
ings of every kind, is pointed out to its 
delighted contemplation. This poem is 
more completely the child of the Time 
than almost any other modern production : 
it seems immediately sprung from the 
throes ef the great intellectual, moral, and 
political dabour of nations. Like the Time, 
its parent, too, it is unsettled, irregular, but 
magnificent. The following extract from 
Mr. Shelley's Preface, is, we think, a fine 


specimen of the power of his prose writ- 
ings : 

‘** We owe to Milton the progress and 
devolopement of the same spirit: the sacred 
Milton was, be it remembered, a republi- 
can, and a bold inquirer into morals and 
religion. The great writers of our own age. 
are, we have reason to suppose, the com- 
panions and forerunners of some unin- 
agined change in our social condition, or 
the opinions which cement it. Te cloud 
of mind is discharging its collected light- 
ning. and the equilibrium between iisti- 
tutions and opinions is now restoring, © 
is about to be restored.” 

Vesuvius. —The following interesting ac- 
count of a late visit to Vesuvius is given 10 
the Allgemeine Zeitung :--- 

Naples, March 24.----Vesuvius has, 
since the first of this month, been throwing 
up, from the Crater, a number of large 
stones, from which, and the perpetual 
streams of lava, an ascent has been attend- 
ed with considerable danger. On the 11th, 
this mountain appeared to be in great ac- 
tivity. Explosions, which were often heard 





* To these may be added Gaeta :— 
** Tu quoque littoribus nostris ASniia nutrix, 


Eternam moricns famam Caicta dedisti.”’ 
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for many miles around, announced some 
remarkable phenomenon. — The Chevalier 
Von Gimbernat, the Countess Bathiany 
Von Skerleer, and the Chevalier Von 
Mentz, Secretary of the Austrian embassy 
at Naples, formed a party to visit the moun- 
tain, and have a near sight of these volea- 
nic phenomena. A dreadful and uniater- 
rupted thundering continued ‘during the 
whole of their journey. Half Way up Ve- 
suvius they were suddenly stopped by the 
violence of the showers of stones from the 


Crater, which were thrown to a distance of 


more than five hundred fathoms. They 
vere as red as burning coals, and thousands 
of them were thrown out at once, at least 
every minute ; some of which, that fell near 
the party, weighing several pounds. Huge 
columns of smoke, which prevented them 
trom seeing the approach of these volcanic 
bonbs, made the stay exceedingly dan- 
gerous, the horrors of which were increased 
by the crash of the continued explosions. 
The guides were frightened, and demanded 
that the design should be relinquished, as 
the perseverance in it threatened them with 
destruction. Notwithstanding their alarm 
and theirobjections, the party determined to 
await on Vesuvius itself the eruption which 
had announced itself in so extraordinary a 
manner. The courageous Countess Ba- 
thiany observed that ** Vesuvius was now 
too beautiful for them to turn their backs 
on it.” They withdrew from the range 
of the stones, and, by a difficult and cir- 
cultous path, penetrated to the source of 
the stream of lava. whiich has continued te 
How since 151% ‘The Java flowed this day 
more rapidly than usval. The breadth of 
bed was, at the mouth, ten feet; it seemed 
as liquid as water, and precipitated itself 
a* an angle of sixty degrees over a declivity 
of 1500 fathoms, when it then extended 
itself more than thirty feet towards the 
biack sides of the mountain. The view 
of this stream of tire was highly imposing. 
Lut the Crater itself exhibited znother 
spectacle of a still more extraordinary na- 
iure. It threw out incessantly huge masses 
of fire, mixed with large glowing stones; 
and from the calculation made by M. Gim- 
bernat, grounded on the time taken up by 
them in falling, they were darted 300 feet 
into the air in a vertical direction. These 
stones rolled without number down the de- 
clivity of the cone, like so many fiery 
avalanches, of incomparable beauty. The 
spectacle continued almost without inter- 
ruption ; for scarcely were these fiery dis- 
charges over when a new scene followed. 
Whole columns of tire of immense height 
were thrown up one following another, 
after an interval of ten seconds. The ex- 
tent of the burning mass thrown out in this 
manner was nearly equal to that of the 
cone of Vesuvius. The better to enjoy the 
most sublime spectacie which nature dis- 
plays on this earth, they resolved to ree 


main on Vesuvius as long as they possibly 
coud; but the guides, twelve in number 
frightened at the perpetualeruptions, aud the 
dreadful rearing and threatenn rot the vol- 


oad 
. 


cano, took to their heels, and abandoned. in 
a cowardly manner, the travellers : among 
whom was a Hungarian lady, who eae 
Vesuvius for the first time, and who setting 
them an example of courage, offered each 
of them a piastre to remain with her. Sal. 
vatore alone continued at his post. To see 
the current of the lava, and the dischar ros 
of stone at the same time, the v ascended 
an elevation which had been tormed by the 
Scoria over an excavation, out of which 
the fiery stream flowed as from an arched 
agueduct. Through: fissures they looked 
into the glowing abyss under this voleanie 
bridge. To the swinmit of the hill, which 
Was a crater in miniature. flames of’ the 
most beautiful blue colour continually as- 
cended, and small burning cols were 
thrown up. M. Von Gimbernat applied to 
one of these fissures an instrwinent which 
he had prepared for collecting the vapour 
of the lavas; and with which he inade sce 
veral experiments. with the view of ascer. 
taining its nature. Whilst these experis 
nents Were going on, and they were witness« 
ing withadelight, which rendered them even 
insensible to danger, the extraordinary ace 
tivity of Vesuvius, Salvatore, watchiul 
over the welfare of the travellers entrusted 
to his care, who were sitting on the awtul 
excavation, calicd out, ** Save yourselycs— 
the mountain mioves—it rises under my 
tect.” On this ery of alarm, AMessicurs 
Gimbernat and Mentz removed the Coun. 
tess Bathiany., who, in her boldness, was 
insensible to the danger, from a place 
which, from the increased heat and smoke, 
threatened an inimcdiate eruption. Scarcely 
had they removed twenty paces when the 
hill, on which they had remained three 
hours. fell into the stream of lava with a 
dreadful noise, and an awful ficry abyss 
opened, from which lava towed im great 
masses, choosing another bed instead of 
the old, and forming a ngw stream, which 
flowed mere then a thousand fathoms in 
less than six hours. The terrible beauty 
of this eruption, which broke out, as it 
were. under the feet of an undaunted fe- 
inale. and two men, who, to satisfy her 
curiosity. exposed themselves to a catastroe- 
phe which they had predicted tu her, may 
be more easily conceived than expressed, 
Having escaped this danger, they were now 
obliged to commence, about one o'clock in 
the morning, the dangerous descent, in 
complete darkness, between fissures and 
abysses. The cowardly guides, who had 
fled four hours before the eruption, stole 
the torches, and they had no other light 
than that of Vesuvius, in a night in which 
Nature displayed her strongest contrasts.— 
fire and snow. linmediately atter this diss 
charge of lava, the explosions in the Crater 
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ceased. They were succeeded by an emis- 
sion of dust, as if from coals in volcanic 
ashes, which rose in whirlwinds to a great 
height, and was driven by the wind for 
several miles. 





The Travels of M. Callaud in Egypt, 
under the superintendence of M. Jomard, 
are in considerable forwardness. The work 
will contain researches on the Oasis, on the 
emerald mines, and on the ancient course 
of commerce from the Nile to the Red Sea, 
with a collection of inscriptions, copied by 
that traveller, in various parts. 

A new model of facilitating the study of 
botany has lately been invented by Mr. 
Lefebvre. It consists of a pack of cards, 
containing the clements of the science, in 
which he has arranged the various orders 
according to a system peculiarly his own. 
He places all the variety of flowers in four 
classes. Polypedales, Monopedales, Peri- 
gones, and compound flowers. These sup- 
ply the place of the four suits, diamonds, 
clubs, hearts, and spades. The other di- 
visions are likewise the same as at cards, 
viz. twelve matadors, or figures; and the 
plain cards from ace to ten. The latter are 
expressed by the stamina of the flowers; and 
Linnzus’s twelve last classes supply the 
place of king, queen, and knave, on each 
of the four principal divisions. These 
cards are called ** Boston de Flore.” 

Lieut. Franklyn, who went out last year 
in the British expedition to the North Pole, 
set out lately from a station belonging to 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, on a mission 
to explore the countries situated to the 
north of Hudson’s Bay. He will proceed 
in the track in which Mr. Hearne went to 
the mouth of the Copper River, and thence 
renew his route in such directions as the 
circumstances of time and place permit 
for the attainment of the objects of his 
undertaking. 

Mr. Cooper has ascertained that if hydro- 
gen gas be breathed for a few moments, it 
has the curious effect of changing the voice. 
The effect is observed on the person speak- 
ing immediately after leaving the vessel of 
hydrogen, but it soon goes off. 

There have been lately discovered two 
new vegetable alkalies, called Brucine and 
Delphine. Brucine was obtained froin the 
Angustura bark. The action of Brucine 
on the animal system is analogous to that 
of Strychnine, but compared with it, its 
force is not more than as | to 12. It in- 
duces violent attacks of tetanus, it acts on 
the nerves without attacking the brain, or 
injuring the intellectual faculties. It re- 
quired four grains to kill a rabbit; and a 
dog having taken three grains, suffered 
severely, but overcame the poison. It is 
found that the alcoholic extract of the An- 
gusture bark may be used with advantage 
in place of the extract of the vomica nut. 
Pure Delphine is chrystalline whilst wet, 





but on drying rapidly becomes opaque by 
exposure to air. Its taste is bitter and 
acrid. When heated, it melts; and on 
cooling, becomes hard and brittle, like 
resin. If heated more highly, it blackens, 
and is decomposed. Water dissolves a 
very small portion of it. Alcohol and 
ether dissolve it readily. The Alcoholic 
solution renders syrup of violets green, and 
restores the blue tints of litmus reddened 
by an acid. It forms neutral salts with 
the acids, which are very soluble; the al- 
kalies precipitate the delphine in a white 
gelatinous state, like alumine. 

Dr. Jahn, of Berlin, arnounces that he 
has obtained succinic acid by the following 
process. Two pounds of bread, a pound 
and half of honey, as much of the fruit of 
the ceratonia siliqua, two pints of vinegar, 
as much spirits, and twenty-eight pints of 
water, were treated in such a way as to 
obtain a liquid proper for undergoing the 
acetous fermentation. The vinegar pro- 
duced was saturated with lime, and the 

etate evaporated to dryness. Twenty- 
four ounces of this salt were triturated 
with an ounce of peroxide of manganese, 
the mixture put into a retort, and subjected 
to distillation, after having been mixed 
with sixteen ounces of sulphuric acid di- 
luted with thirteen ounces of water. When 
no more acid came over, the receiver was 
changed, and the fire augmented. A sub- 
limate then condensed in the neck of the 
retort, which possessed the characters of 
succinic acid. When rectified, it crystal- 
lized in white flexible needles, and weighed 
two drachins. 

Mr. N. Mill has discovered a new metal 
resembling gold, and possessing some of 
its best qualities, which he calls aurum 
millium. In colour, it resembles 60s. gold, 
and is nearly as heavy in specific gravity as 
jewellers’ gold. It is malleable, and has 
the invaluable property of not easily tar- 
nishing. It is very hard and sonorous, and 
requires care in the working. The price 
of it being from 4s. to 4s. Gd. an ounce, 
will not be an obstacle to its general use ; 
and for beauty there is not any metal that 
exceeds it, and it is susceptible of an ex- 
quisite polish. 

A most important discovery, which 
promises great benefit to the fine arts 
in general, has been brought to per- 
fection within the present month, some 
very beautiful specimens of which have 
issued from the stereotype foundry of Mr. 
M‘Gowan, of Great Windmill-street, un- 
der the name of Stereotype Engraving, and 
which, in utility and cheapness, far ex- 
ceeds the new and ingenious method of en- 
graving on steel. It consists in taking a 
composition metal cast from any kind of 
engraving whatsoever, aquatint, mezzotint, 
or line. ‘The printed impressions are taken 
from the composition ; so that where large 
numbers are required, it supersedes the 
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necessity of touching the plates by the en- 
graver, and in many cases a new one alto- 
gether; and considerable expense is saved 
in the working from these casts: and what 
is still more worthy of remark, every im- 
pression will have the appearance of a 
proof. 

American Expediiion.—The Gazette of 
St. Louis (on the Missouri, United States.) 
announces the equipment of an expedition, 
the object of which is to ascertain the exist. 
ence of a race reported to be the descend- 
ants of certain Welsh emigrants: they in. 
tend to comprehend all the southern ravi 
fications of the great river Missouri, within 
the limits of their excursion. This under- 
taking is confided to Messrs. Roberts and 
Parry, both Welshmen, and well acaquaint- 
ed with the language of both North and 
South Wales. 

New Voyege of Dis overy.—Advices 
from St. Petervurzh, dated March 22. state 
that a new voyage of discovery will be un- 
dertaken this sammerin the North The 
expedition will sail from the mouth of the 
Lena for the Frozen Ocean, in order to 
examine the coast of Siberia. and the islands 
which were discovered to the north of it 
some years azo. As it Is not yet ascertain- 


ed whether these supposed islands may, in 


reality, be one main Iand or not, and ag’ 


hitherto they have only been visited in win. 
+i it will be interesting to know how far 
the we will permit vessels to advance due 
Mag summer, and to determine its extent. 
Conict.—lt has been ascertained that one 
and the sane comet returned to our system 
in 1786, 1795. 1801, 1805, and 1818-19, 
It "pp ‘ars never to range beyond the orbit 
hi son Its period is a short one, of 
ittle more than three years and a quarter, 
and its mean distance from the sun is not 
much ereater than twice that of the earth. 
[i Crosses the orbit of the earth more than 
Sixty times in a century. 
fenph—Conal of Rosetta.—Tt appears 
by the rews from Exypt, of the 20th of 
emper last, that the labours of the 
al of Rosctta are procecding with all 
Imazinable activity, and it was then calcite 
lated, that the waters ef the Nile mizht be 
introduced into it by the middle of ¢ ctober. 
In Upper Egypt, some discoveries have 
been made of certain iron and lead mines. 
Siahoned Ali Pacha has sent a number of 
chemists and miners, to make researches 
for the gold and emerald mines that have 
been buried for some centuries, and he has 
promised a very great reward to any that 
shall discover a coal mine in Upper Egypt. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
( London, May 24.) 


The attention of the public has been 
lately attracted in a particular manner to 
the general principles of commerce, by the 
very remarkabie Petition presented to the 
House of Commons, by Mr. Baring, in the 
name of a most respectable body of the 
principal Merchants of the City of London. 
In this document the petitioners express in 
calm, but forcible language, their convic- 
tion of the benefits that wonld arise from a 
free trade, and the evil consequences of 
commercial restrictions in general. Yet, 
however just their petitions may appear 
as abstract principles, and whatever autho- 
rity may be justly due to the opinions of 
men who must be supposed to be per- 
fectly well qualified to judge on the subject, 
the host of difficulties which oppose the 
practical application of them in this coun- 
try is such, that we can scarcely believe 
that the petitioners themselves have any 
very sanguine expectations of success ; and 
in fact their acknowledgment that they 
cannot expect any measures to be adopted, 
which shall injure the revenue, is such a 
drawback, as we fear will leave very little 








to be conceded to their prayer. As the 
narrow limits of this report must be dedi- 
cated to facts, rather than to reasonings, 
we willingly refrain tron: entering upon so 
wide a field of discussion: we will however 
briefly state it to be our opinion, that sup. 
posing the restrictive and prohibitory SyS- 
tem of foreign commerce to be demonstra. 
bly impolitic, in the abstract, and supposes 
ing even that it could be abolished without 
materially injuring the state, in its revenue 
or otherwise, there are yet innumerable 
private interests to be consulted, which it 
would be cruel, unjust, and in fact, even 
impolitic to sacrifice, by any precipitate 
adoption of a better system. If in the 
course we have hitherto pursued, we have 
been going down hill, let us stop our de« 
scent as soon as we are able; but instead 
of perversely attempting to regain the 
ground we have lost, by toiling directly up 
the precipitous acclivity, let us seek some 
winding path of easy ascent, which shall 
lead us without fatigue, and without dan. 
ger, to the desired goal. With respect to 
the state of commerce during the last month, 
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general complaints of the dullness of trade 
prevail in the or A partial improvement 
took place indeed, the week before last, in 
the demand for colonial produce, and for 
manufactured goods, but it soon subsided. 
The foreign orders appear not to have been 


so extensive as was anticipated, end the- 


limits fixed have been in many instances 
too low to have any effect on the market. 
Yet still the holders keep back, and by no 
means shew any disposition to sell at re- 
duced prices. The state of the foreign ex- 
changes, influencing in a very high degree 
our export trade, their fluctuations are of 
course anxiously watched by those houses 
which are engaged in -foreign commerce. 
They are now very high, which being very 
favourable to the importation of bullion, 
large purchases of silver are said to be 
making abroad. 

Coffec.—In the last week of April, there 
were considerable public sales of coffee, 
which sold freely, fully supporting the 
previous prices; fine ordinary Havan- 
nah Ilfs. and Brazil 108. a 10s. 6d. 
fine, Ills. good middling Dominica 134s. 
a 136s. Gd. middling 130. St. Domin- 
go, very good 110s. a Ills. The fo- 
reign orders were very extensive, but li- 
mited to low rates. In the first week of 
May, there were no less than six public 
sales of coffee, amounting to 580 casks, 
and 890 bags. Cuba, good quality, 112s. 
a ll2s. Gd. Jamaica, good ordinary, 111s. 
a 112s. Gd. fine ordinary, 116s. middling, 
122s. a 124s. fine middling in large par- 
cels 140s. a 144s. Gd. There was also a 
considerable demand for coffee by private 
contract, and prices a shade higher were 
offered and: refused. The second week 
of May was the most favorable for the.cof- 
fee market; the prices having advanced 
from 6s. to 8s. per cwt. Brazil, good ordi- 
nary, Ilds. Gd. a llds. Cuba, LlGs. a 
Ll7s. By public sale on the 12th, 259 bags 
fine St. Domingo fetched 118s. for the 
sound, and Ll4s, Gd,. 115s. for the slightly 
damaged ; good middling Jamaica, 139s. a 
142s. good ordinary, liés. Gd. In the 
third week the market flagged, there were 
large public sales both of foreign and Bri- 
tish plantation, which completely establish- 
ed the prices, at a depression of from 2s. a 
4s. per cwt. St. Domingo good quality, sold 
extensively at 1s. a llds. 6d. and fine 
middling Jamaica, 136s. a 140s. 6d. The 
public sales during the last weck amounted 
te 3338 casks and bags. There have been 
no public sales this week ; and the demand 
by private contract is limited; the holders 
seem disposed to effect sales, and one or 
two contracts for good ordinary St. Domin- 


go are reported, on the usual terms, at 


112s. 

Suger—We might almost this 
acadethatuaant sate report. The i. 
ces have an the whole improved in the 


half of May, butthey have declined since, yet 
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still remain rather higher than they were a 
month ago. The demand has been very 
considerable, and the arrivals of the new 
sugars having been retarded by the easterly 
winds, there was a tem scarcity ; the 
stock in the West India Warehouses being 
4317 casks less on the Ist of May, than at 
the same time last year. The rise would 
doubtless have been more considerable, had 
not the buyers rather hung back, in daily 
expectation of the new arrivals. The hold- 
ers do not appear to anticipate any great 
improvement, as they evince a disposition 
to effect sales as soon as the goods are land- 
ed. Of foreign sugars, only the white 
qualities are now in demand ; the inferior 
may be had on lower terms. At various 
public sales last week, there were sold, 
Brazil, fine white, 53s. a 54s. 6d. white 
middling, 46s. ordinary, 38s. 6d. a 39s. 
yellow, 32s. 1079 bags, Bengal, sold on 
low terms; very white middling, 41s. 6d. 
a 42s. ordinary, 39s. a 40s. 2024 bags, 
Manilla, sold at high rates. Dry brown 
24s. 6d. a 25s. Damp, 21s. 21s. 6d. East 
India Sugars have fallen 3s. a 4s. per cwt. 
within ten days. 200 chests yellow Ha- 
vannah met with no offer above 37s. 6d. 
and were alltaken in. The refined market 
has in general been pretty brisk, and very 
extensive purchases have been made when 
the supply was sufficient to meet the de- 


-mand. Last week this was not the case, 


because the market had been cleared by the 
preceding great purchases, and the refiners 
are not working freely, from the scarcity of 
good sugars, which has prevailed for some 
weeks. Lumps were in much request for 
packing and melting. Loaves for crushing 

















and fine goods were also in demand. 
Average prices by Gazette :— 
“April 29, recvsesese B48 F4lle 
May 6, coco B18. Bde 
13, 38s. Odd. 
— 20, 37s. Lid. 


.Cotton.—The matket has been much 
more brisk this month than the i 
both at London and at Liv notwith- 
standing the im ion, which, in 
the second week of May, amounted, at Li 
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ment in the prices from being so great as it 
might otherwise have been. © The market 


has since become rather duller, but the 











nary, at a 6}; good, 63 a 7d.; and very 


> 7h. 

The Liverpool market appears to have 
made a stand ; the buyershaving fully sup- 
plied themselves of late, and the arrivals 
continuing heavy, the prices were expected 
to decline ; by the accounts from that city of 
the 20th, it seems, that Boweds only, had 
then declined about jd. a 4d. per Ib. 
- 12,000 bags had arrived that week, and 

7,200 had been sold, of which 3,500 were 
Boweds. 

Spirits.—The market has been rather 
heavy the whole month. The announce- 
ment of a Government contract for 100,000 
gallons of Rum on Friday, the 19th, had no 
effect whatever on the market, and being 
taken at the low price of 2s. 03d. per gallon, 
naturally tended further to depress the mar- 
ket price. Brandy or Geneva are lower, 
and the market heavy. 


Spices.—The following are the particu- 
lars of the East India Company's extensive 
sale on the 8th of May: 

Saltpetre, 1000 tons, Company's, one- 
third sold, 31s. 6d. a 32s.; ditto 320 tons. 
Privilege, all sold, 31s. a 34s. Gd. Pepper, 
3000 bags, Company’s all sold, 64d. a 644. ; 
ditto 3486, privel.; one-half sold, 6}d. a 63d. 
Cinnamon, first quality, 879 bales, .750 
sold, 8s. ld. a 8s. 9d.; second quality, 536 
bales; 420 sold, 7s. ld. a 7s. 6d.3; third 
quality, 74 bales sold, 6s. 3d. a 6s. 8d. 
Cloves, 225 bags, all sold, 3s. 6d. a 3s. 7d. 
Mace, first quality, 100 casks, only two 
sold, 7s. 1d.; second quality, 242 half 
sold, 5s. 7d. a 5s. 8d. Nutmegs, ungar- 
bled, 424 casks, about 100, sold, 4s. 1d.; 
ditto, garbled abroad, 76 casks; all out, 
3s. 1d. Sago, 3000 bags and chests, good 
brown screened, 25s. Gd.; ditto ordinary 
brown, 15s. Gd.; ditto ordinary white, 10s. 
6d. al5s. Ginger, 2660 packages, chiefly 
sold, 17s. Gd. a 19s. 6d. 


Oils.—The quantity of fish oils in Lon- 
don is s> much reduced, that a partial demand 
for Greenland last week by export houses, 
advanced the prices 2/. a 3/. per ton. 
_ Southern and Cape advanced in proportion. 
Sperm is lower, on account of the recent 
arrivals. 

Baltic Producc.—There is little doing, 
and the market is heavy. The quantity of 
flax here is, however, small, and the first 
arrivals will probably meet a ready sale. 
Tallow is low. Yellow Candle for arrival, 
57s. Gd. 2 58s. The town market for the 
last four weeks has been 65s., 66s. 6d., 
65s., 65s. 

Corn.—The prices of grain in general, 
except of the dnest ualities, declined in 
Monday’s market. The holders of bonded 

in seemed desirous to sell, as there is 
little chance of the ports being open in 
August for the importation of grain from 
“or The ports are now open to 

OL. i- 
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the importation of wheat and flour, oats and 
peas, from the British colonics and planta- 
tions in North America, but shut against 
every other kind of foreign grain, exci pt 
Buck wheat, which may be imported on 
paying a duty of 10s. per quarter. It will 
be seen, by referring to our tables, that the 
importation of foreign grain continues to be 
considerable. 

_ Aggregate average of the twelve maritime 
districts of England and Wales for six weeks 
preceding the 15th of May, by which import- 
ation is to be regulated into Great Britain: 


Wheat....... 69 10 ~~‘ Beans......... 42 7 
YC cvcccesees 43 1 PERSoccoscccees ig 5 
Barley....... 3d] Rapeseed.....74 3 
OatB.cccccscee 24 5 Oatm. p. boll 24 2 


Wool.—The demand for wool has been 
very limited for some months, but being an 
article of certain consumption, the stock has 
been gradually reduced,and is now considered 
as low; the quantity in this market not ex- 
ceeding 10,000 bags of Spanish and 6000 
bags of German. The present lowness of 
the stock is to be ascribed to the reduced 
prices, and to the uncertainty respecting the 
continuance of the duty, which has induced 
the wool houses in Germany and Spain to 
withhold their consignments. But as the 
stocks abroad are unusually heavy, consi- 
derable arrivals may be expected, whether 
the duty here shall be reduced or not. Very 
little is doing in British wools; middling 
South Downs are dull of sale at Is. 2d. to 
ls. 3d. per lb., and more than half of last 
year’s clip still in the hands of the growers. 
Low foreign wools, such as Smyrna, Russia, 
Iceland, and Buenos Ayres wools, are 
scarcely saleable at any price; the latter, if 
admitted without duty, would scarcely pay 
for freight and charges. 


St. Petersburgh, 25th April.—His_Ma- 
jesty the Emperor, to encourage the national 
manufacturers, has issuvJ an ukase, which 
orders that the duty on cotton, and halt cot- 
ton goods, fixed in the tariff under letter a 
at 37) copecs, and under letter 6 at Ir. 
86 copecs per lb. shall apply only to the 
white goods of this kind, as well the plain 
as those woven with white borders ; but that 
the coloured goods under letter a, of all co- 
lours, shall pay as follows, viz. the plain 
goods 74 copecs per lb. and the printed 
goods of this kind, including those with 
coloured borders, as well as those known 
by the name of ginghams, 3r. 60 cop. per 
Ib. like the printed goods under letter 0. 

Riga, 29th April.—Flax, the inferior 
kinds are chiefly bought 42r. have been 
paid for cut Badstub; for Ristenthreeband 
%4r.; for Tow 18r.; Thiesenhausen in 
Druiana Rakétzer may be had at 46 r.— 
Corn has rather declined. Courland wheat 
100 a b15r.3 rye Gl a 65r.; barley 50r.s 
cats on the spot 46a 47r., for delivery at 
the end of May 47r., all the money down, 
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has been paid. Hemp.—Polish Rhine for 
delivery between the end of May and end 
of July, at the option of the purchaser, 
105 r., all down, or 109 r. with 10 per 
cent. down. Russian 108r. with 10 per 
cent. down. Out shot 83r.; and pass 74 r.; 
both for delivery by the end of May, and 
all the money down. Hemp Oil—in no 
demand, 110r. have been paid for that on 
the spot: no contracts for delivery. Tallow, 
on the spot might be had, white crown at 
185 r.3 yellow, at 183r. Soap, do. 160. 
Contracts for yellow crown, on delivery by 
the ead of May, have been concluded at 
182 r.; with 10 per cent. down. 

Danzig, 9th May.—There has been a 
great demand for wheat this week, and large 
parcels have been purchased at advanced 
prices, white and high mixed 450 a 480 fl. 
red mixed and red 400 a 420 fl. 

Christiania, 25th April_—The naviga- 
tion of our port was opened for this season, 
by the arrival of the first ship on Sunday 
the 16th. Our prospects for the trade with 
England, this year, are far from agreeable. 
A very great London house has written to its 
correspondent here that he must send no tim- 
ber of any kind whatever, to London, at least 
before the beginning of August, and desires 
him to dissuade all his friends, as great loss 
will inevitably ensue. It appears, therefore, 
that a Commissioner can hardly obtain 361 
a 38i. sterling for Christiania planks, and, 
perhaps, 33/. a 34/. sterling for good Moss 
planks. Not the smallest hopes were en- 
tertained in London of the diminution of 
the enormous duty upon Norwegian timber ; 
but it was believed that, in the course of 
the year 1821, something of the kind might 
perhaps be effected. 

From official statements which have been 
just published there is reason to infer that 
the kingdom of Norway produces consider- 
ably more corn within these few years ; for 
in the ten years 1799 to 1808, the average 
annual importation amounted to 680,000 
tons, whereas in four years, 1815 to 1818, 
it was only 305,137 tons. 

Copenhagen, 4th Apri!.—In consequence 
of representations made to our government 
against the levying of the Scant dey upon 
gold bars, destined for Russia ; it has been 
decided, that gold bars, or ingots, shall be 
exempt from all duties, like silver bars, 
which pass duty free, like specie. 

Holland and Hamburgh. 

Amsterdam, 15th May.—The rise which 
has taken place in France, in the prices of 
corn, has sensibly affected our market. 
At the beginning of May Brabant rye rose 
from 120 to 143 gold florins, and fine wheat 
from 180 to 225 or 230 gold florins, but 
the prices have since declined. In colonial 
produce little is doing. There is to bea 
= sale of cloves and nutinegs on the 4th 

y: 

' Hamburgh, 13th May.—Coetion, prices 
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steady ; Georgia in great request. Coffe, 
very steady, and tolerable demand. Corn. 
purchases of wheat of good quality 
have lately been made, not ouly for Eng- 
land, but for France, whence the prices not 
only fully keep up, but some descriptions 
are still higher. ye is not much in de- 
mand, but sufficiently to keep up the price. 
Baricy very dull. Oats of the best quality 
in demand for England. Jndigo in less 
demand, and therefore rather lower in price. 
Rice steady in price. Sugar. There has 
been little doing in refined this week. Our 
stock of raw sugar has been nearly cleared 
off, and many orders cannot be effected till 
we receive fresh supplies. If there should 
be more demand for refined, the prices of 
all descriptions of sugar are likely to rise. 
Germany.—The exertions making by the 
merchants and manufacturers to induce the 
yovernments to introduce a general restric- 
tive and prohibitory system, directed espe- 
cially against England, appear to encounter 
fresh obstacles, and many able essays have 
been published, some in the form ef pamph- 
lets, and some in the most esteemed journals, 
showing the advantages of a free trade to 
the nation in general, the ill consequences 
that would ensue from the adoption of the 
plan proposed, and warning their country- 
men against taking up the system of Eng- 
land, which is proposed as an example, at a 
time when the most enlightened men in 
England itself begin to see its fallacy, and 
to wish that it could be remedied. The 
proceeding of the English merchants to ob- 
tain some correction at least of the system, 
must add great weigi:: to the arguments of 
these writers against restrictions on foreign 
commerce, who, however, generally agree ia 
wishing that more facilities were afforded to 
the internal trade, by the abolition of the 
numerous tolls and duties now levied on the 
frontiers of all the States of the Confedera- 
tion. The Leipsig Easter fair has it seems 
turned out much better than was expected. 
The vast quantities of English manufactured 
goods brought to the fair had excited appre- 
hensions that no profitable business could be 
transacted. This, however, was not the 
case. According to the accounts given by 
the German journals, the quantity of Eng- 
lish goods sold was indeed immense. One 
house (that of Behens and Co. of Hamburg) 
alone being stated to have sold to the amount 
of 130,000/. sterling. But the same papers 
state that the Germans had no reason to com- 
plain, and that the principal manufacturers 
did a great deal of business. This state- 
ment is the more sati , as it is taken 
from a paper which has constantly repre- 
sented the Easter fair of Francfort and 
Leipzig this year as extremely bad and 
ruinous to all parties. 
Marseilles, May 10.—Though we still 
have hopes of finally preserving our olive- 
trees, it is but too certain that we must re- 
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any crop of oil in the most productive parts 
of Provence. Yet the prices have fallen, 
and are expected to fali still lower. The 
news of the destruction of our olive-trees 
spread over the Mediterranean, and oils 
have been sent us from all quarters, which 
causes a momentary abundance. ‘The prices 
will not rise till the deficiency of the ensuing 
crop is felt in the autumn. 

We have been in a most singular and 
distressing state with respect to corn. We 
had hardly any corn in the market, while 
it was accumulating and spoiling in the 
entrepot, the prices not being high enough 
to allow the sale of foreign grain. The 
mercuriale (or average price,) was looked 
for with impatience, and was at length re- 
ceived on the 6th, fixing the price in our 
district at 20f. 60 cents, which authorizes 
the sale of foreign grain. It was high time, 
we had only 19,000 hectoltites in the mar- 
ket, while there were 250,000 in the entre- 
pot, so that we were in danger of starving 
with a supply in the city equal to a year’s 
consumption. It is likely that the throwing 
of such a mass of grain into the market at 
once will reduce the prices in all the South. 

Naples, 16th April.—Wee._ have an im- 
mense stock of wines, besides the daily 
and considerable importations of Sicilian 
wines, which are here considered as fo- 
reign: but they are very good, and having 
got into general use for the local consump- 
tion, have given a mortal blow to the 
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wines of Marseilles, known here by the 
name. of Bordeaux which do not meet 
with the ready sale that they formerly en- 
joyed. We have a prodizious stock of 
goods of every kind. India nankins are 
sold at 1 ducat 20 grains. Manufac- 
tured goods are in a dreadful state of de- 
preciation. Their prices are exactly cal- 
culated to cover the expences of fieight, 
and the duties of custoins: the experices 
of manufacturing, and even the value of 
the raw material, are not taken into the 
account. The quantity of English manu- 
factures, especially woollen and calicos is 
out of all proportion to our wants. ‘The 
retail dealers and speculators are totally 
ruined by the forced sales which the manu. 
facturers are induced to order in this state 
of things. We have abundance of colonial 
produce ; cofiee, however, maintains its 
price. 

Genoa, 16th April.—The principal busi- 
ness done in March, was in corn, which has 
maintained a good price; several vessels 
have lately been freighted for the Black 
Sea. On the 3lst of March we had in our 
depot 135,000 emines.of corn, and 50,000 
emines of pulse. .” 

Little has been doing of late in colonial 
goods; however 150 chests of Havannah su- 
gar has just been sold, and 25,000 lbs. of 
Havannah coffee. Coffees, in general, seem 
inclined to rise. 








WORKS PREPARING 


Mr. Barry Cornwall has in the Press, a 
New Poem, in Three Parts, called, Mar- 
cian Colonna. 

The Fancy, a Selection from the Poetical 
Remains of the late Peter Corcoran, of 
Gray’s Inn, Student at Law, with a brief 
Memoir will be published in a few Days. 

Shortly will be published a Series of 
Engravings, from Drawings made upon 
the spot, by John Dennis, in Savoy, Swit- 
zerland, and on the Rhine. They will 
be accompanied with Descriptive Letter 
Press. 

A New Daily Evening Paper, to be 
entitled ** The True Briton,” will com- 
mence on the First of July. 

The Volume of Select Fables, with the 
old Cuts of John and Thomas Bewick, and 
Others, is nearly ready for publication. _ 

Dr. Halliday, Domestic Physician to his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence, is 
preparing for publication a Greneral- History 
of the House of Guelph, or Royal Family 
of Great Britain, from the earliest period in 
which the name appears upon record, to the 
Accession of His Majesty King George the 
First to the Throne. : 

Mr. Keats, the author of End has 
@ new volume of Poeins in the 

A Volume of Selections from the Athe- 


FOR PUBLICATION. 


nian Oracle, consisting of Questions and 
Answers, in History and Philosophy, Di- 
vinity, Love, and Marriage, will showly 
appear. 

A Picturesque Tour of the English 
Lakes, illustrated with 48 coloured Views, 
by Fielding and Malton; will appear in 
12 parts; to be published Monthly. 

The Travels of Dr Spiker, Librarian, to 
His Majesty the King of Prussia, through 
England and Wales performed in the year 
1816, are Translating from the German. 

A Work entitled a System of Education, 

intended for the King of Rome, and other 
Princes of the blood of France, drawn up 
by the Imperial Council of State, under 
the Personal superintendence of the Em- 
peror Napoleon, and finally approved by 
him. . 
Mr. W. S. Wickenden has ready for 
publication, Canon Blethyn, being the first 
of a series of Tales, illustrating Welch 
Peculiarities. 

Chorographie Brasiliense, Ac.; or, @ 
Translation of Descriptive Notices, relative 
to the Kingdom of Brazil; from a W ork 
presented to his most faithful Majesty; has 
been printed at the Royal Press of Rio 
Javeiro, and may shertly be expected in 
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Toone and to. Lincoln’s-inn-fields, London. (¢ 
Price, Thomas, late of Rodborough, civil engi- 
neer. Att. King, Servreant’s-inn, Fleet-street, 

London. { 


Att. James, Elv-place, H 
Sj \ er, Jose Dil, .! ni . “= ] er ar 
Son, SIZ@-\4 


(ri 2 
ve 


. James, 23, 


rkshire, farmer. 


jancery-lane, 


In ( ooper’s- 





SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. _ 
Gazette—April 15. to May 9. 


Calderwood, John, merchant, Irvine. 

Honsehold, Charlies, cooper, (ilasgow. 

Scott, James, millwright, Cupar-Fife. 

Livingstone, Arthur, merchant, Kilsyth. 

Guthrie, Robert, Cupar-Fife, merchant. 

M‘Nair, E. Cochran, merchant and milliner, Glas- 
gow. 

Peddie, James, mason and builder, Renfield-house, 
Renfrs wsire. 

MC lellan, samnel, of UVock, John M‘Clellan, of 
Mains, and Alevander Camphell, of Meik'ewood. 


Bank ? upls— Sequestrations— Births. 





P dune. 


BIRTHs. 


April bi. At Brompton, the Rizit Hon. Lady Chas. 
Jentinek, adaughter. 


— In Hanover square, the lady ofthe Rey. W 


Grtistes, J). ‘a ,ason., ” 
15. At'fruro, the lady of Capt. E. Jones, R.N..asor 
—_ \ ‘ . iP . Wile « at i‘) i 
itll. t r 
lf t Twisden Ha Herta, Mrs. E. Roberts i 
twins : 
ly. Art é tenham, Mrs. General J es, as 
— In Manches syuare, ti 3 feo SY 
.* ; ® >» ’ 
— At Kea vg, the lady of the Kev. P. Morris, a 
dat viliter 
Is. Atthe © ice Barracks, ¢ atiuain, the lady r , 
; . : 
of Lieut.- i Pasiey, Koval Envineers. a . 
laughter 
= In Wim ’ e-str * thie ul ors Uu ] Pe ree ‘. % “ 
Pen. ae a 
“st 


, ‘i 
} " 
1Y. The jadv of ¢ 


H. Baseleyv, Fs 


- 
’ 
ae 





— In Pall Mall, Lady Fitzroy s me -et, a son Es 
al! t Preshaw House Hants, t ehon Lady Ma Nf 
l <.ada iter 7 

a1. 1 Brat street, Lady \ngusta Millbank, w 
t Vin Mi ink, ksq., M P.. i- 
— The lady of M. Ws , £5Q., M.P., aso 
éé t Fareham, Mrs. Wainwright, w ¥ of tt 
ate Capt. Wainwright, H.N., ©. Bas 
23 (olcheser, the lady of Lieut.-Colone] t' 
Hi WH. Gardner, a sor 
g t Ware, Mrs. Hucke of Rovstor » 4 Caughter 
24. In Gower-street, th uly of W. KR. Kobinson, 
Esy..as 
25. The t Rev. Dr. Jones, as 
_ In Mi t piace, Mrs Sergeant Go¢ 1 a 
»? - 
-%. In Pall Mall, the ladv of Major Baird, a son 
ln baker-street, the hon. Mrs.Meadowcroit, aso 
2" t 1) r ady of Lieut. Cs verwell, of h 
Signal > irtment, a sor 
— In Duke-street, Portman-square, Mre. Gree 
n , 4 daugtiter ae i 
—_— | sna’ vh-street, Revent’s | rk, f ady of f 
R. Stables, Esq., a s¢ q 
29 Hon n, Mrs. Carsg Hare Hill, a &, 
ite ; 
. Ar Vi sone, the ia rt ae esti RN 
¥). In Nianchester-s jwar the hon. Mrs. Mark 
nam, @ son. 
May 1. In Mortimer-street, the lady of R. C. Bar- 
nett, Fs)., a son. 


2. At Worcester, the lady of E 
daughter. 
3. At Rochford, Essex, the lady of Capt. Jonas, 
K.N., a dauchter. 
— At Ingatestone, Mrs. P. Jones, of twins. 
4. In¢sreat Mar! borough-street, Mrs. Mayhew,ason 
— In Baker-street, the lady of Edward Sampson, 
Esq., @ son. 
5. In Bedford-place, the lady of W. Clowes, Esq., 
a daughter. 
— At billericay, the lady of Henry Marchment, 
Esq., a son. 
6. In Gloucester-place, Mrs. Henry Tomkins, a 
daurhter. ’ 
7. At Hackney, the lady of George Edward Roberts, 4, 
of Jamaica, a son. 
&. At Clapham Rise, the lady of T. W. Claggett, 
a son. 
9. In Mortimer-street, the lady of Major Mc Allister, 
a dauvhter. 


Mostyn, Fsq, a 


IN SCOTLAND. 

At Arbuthnot House, Lady Arbuthnot, a son. 

The lady of Alex. Hunter, Esq., W.S. of Edinburgh, 
a son. 

In Edinburgh, the lady of John L. Campbell, Esq., 
of Achalader, a son. 

Lady Jane Peele, a son. 

Mrs. Alexander Wood, of Charlotte-square, a 
danghter 

The lady of J. C. Scott, Esq., of Sinton, a son. 

In Great King street, Edinburgh, the lady of Capt. 
A.R. Kerr, KR. N., C 8., a son. 

The lady of the Hon. Capt. Maude, R.N., a son. 

Mrs. K. A. Oswald, of Moore Park, a daughter. 

In Edinburgh, Mrs. Ferrier, of Belleside, a son. 

At Mormond House, Mrs. Gordon, of Cairnbulz, 
a son. 

At Barntisland Castle, the lady of Major-General! 
Broughton, of Kosend, adanghter. 

At Teaninich, the tady of Colonel Monro, a %on. 

















IN IRELAND. 


The lady of Arthur Henry, Fsq., high sheriff of 


Kildare, a son 


At Mount Henry, Limerick, the] wiy of Major Hare, 


late of the Y"th, a son 


At Rathkeale. the lady of Lient. W. B. 0. Moncton, 


fivhregt..as 


The lady of (,eneral Avimer, ason 
At Barn C) woh) see Pb , fehe Ry ' 
But rad , ~ 
Arts | é " ‘ I « } = 
P< 
la fa r 
In Newmarket, ¢ Mrs. Linds 
n fim k, the . ‘ , 
At Mies H « ' at Ss 
In Newr vires. ¢ ~' ‘ r 
Th L nerick. ¢ r ‘ 
The ( « f=. fi? i 
ABROAD. 
4° tre Hag )?, { 
Ar B uy, t SU eassis 
“8 . * - 
Ari 3 t. ‘ ‘ = T rnar 
‘ i ‘ ‘ s » &S 4 
daaght 
At Fut t 4) Major C.S. Faga 4 
/ tie 
sMus rr 
At Banga ore, tlie lads or Lieut. SIMD ns, +4! i 
reurt hea 
si ,a us 


At Cuddalore, Mrs. P. Bovd. a son 
At St. Thomas, the lady of adjutant J.C. Cleve 
8 SUN. 


’ ’ 
At Calcutta, Mrs. Pereira, a daughter 


On the Island of Ithaca, Mrs. Anight, 75th reget 
A son 

At | iv, the lade of Willm. Erskine, | Sj]. @ 
daughter 

At Ade t eos of Jolin Buchan, § leer if, Faq > 
. . an * ur 

At Boulosne,t a ft apt. Macdougall, a « 

At Matras,the ia fC apt. Riphinstone, adauzhter 
he lady of shaw, Es recistrar of the su. 
preme court re, Madras, a sot 

At Jersev, G. R. Baillie, Esq., depu 
rps al ta’s 4 s0n 


At‘he (ape,t vof Maj. MeAllister,a daughter 
At Bavonne, Mrs. General Cole, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


Aprii 14. A. S. Barlow, of Middlethorpe, to Harriet, 
sugister oft te Joshua Harmer, Esq. 
-_ WwW { Let ymriere, bs .» o the Ho i Art ery, 


4 


to Harriet erot T. Reid, Esa.. of Exeter 
— ( ant . | r. of (sreat Yarn o} ¢ ‘a e, 
daugtit iwtree, Es io ester 
=— T.J. Bumpstead, Bsq., B. A., of Q.C. Ovford, 
to Fant rs er ort te K. Smit i, Es of 


l, pt. . of the Roval 

Marines, to Louisa, only daughter of Edward 

_of Plympton, Esq. 

17. E. B. Smith. Esq., of Brav, to Susan, relict of 
the late Rev. Richd. Lee, of Henlevon Thames 


n-sfreet { haries { lester, Esq 9 


— In Upper Broo t, 
>.6} ° t . Aanohe f the ate Si} H 
ot Rath, to Kel i, daughter of the late Sir J 
Ken mi Bart 
—~ 
1ecPil. 


18, W. Wilson, Esq., of Bernard-street, | 
square, to Sarah, daughter of W. Heb 
Stockwe 

19. The Ker. W.A. Frazer, to Marzare’, daugtter 
of the Rev. Robert Mackenzie, of Knockhain, 
Rothstiire. 

2. FE. A. Anplewhite, Esq., to Judith, dauchter of 
the late Samson Tickwe!] Wood, Esq. 

— The Hon. and Rev. W. Addington, second son 
of Lord Viscount Sidmouth, to Marv, dauchter of 
the Rev. John Young, rector of Thorpe, Nor- 
thamptonshire. 

— The Rev. T. F. Glynn, of Fairsted, Essex, to 
Jemima Julia, danghter of Wm. Hammond, 
Esq., of S . Alban’s-court, Kent. 

21. John A. Wallinger, Fsq., of Hare Hall, Essex, 
to Harriet Julia, dauchter of the late JJ. N. De- 
vonsher, Fsq., of Killsbanick, county of Cork 

22. Henry P. betme, Esq., of Cams Hall, Hants, 
to Marv. eldest daughter of John Gage, Esq. 

— Capt. Halme, of the Royal Scots, to Jane, 
daughter of the late J. Wills, Esq., of Doctor's 

, ons. . 

on ‘ar Aldberoudh, Edward Fairfax, Esq., R. N., 
to Harriet Marv, daughter of the Rev. W. Brad- 
lev, vicar of that place. , 

24. Thos. Chapman, of Hornsey, ot to Susan, 
daughte rofJohn Johnson, Faq , of weverington, 

25. At Hangerton, John Tyistene Pares, Esq, of 


‘ 
le] of 
at il, 





f 
Marv iages. 721 


er - . ** 
Newark, to Mary, daughter of Edwyn A. Barna. 
t YF sq., Of Bayvrave Hall, Leicestershire. 


AA a ew ene yer 1, Qest.c 
= | Newdigate, Esq., to Lady Barbara 
Lesge, daughter of the Countess of Dartmouth. 

’ \* { ‘ , | , ) 1; 
*. At Wandsworth, John Polman, Esq.,of Parlia- 

néent-place, to Harriet Mary, danghter of the 
\ r | 
< \ “Wo } 
, to Harriet 
— 
rurner of 
is tm ~ i rr i” 
! ' r or 
) 
T ! ] 
‘ i eile 
= , 
; { . ( Le ie 
‘ 
r ( Be 
- r of 
a - ‘ HH } zhe 
> 4 rooperh 
. - 
_ ( Si}, eth 
‘ I ‘ s, bs 
‘ a . \f » to 
' 
¢ } ‘ ‘ _ - rk Wav 
4 " ( + © id ~ r< ro 
‘ & . ruil Nui Ls ’ ‘< n 
= * r 
= Iberv, Fs7., of Faris 
. , 7 - € 
* 
\fr ° - Hi < 
l Fe f Hurst, to 
s r f . = f New Ir 
= , tH ‘ I { \-. }? rp ‘ 


( f tos sf daughter 
of E. W. Holt. Esa Walt (‘ross 

¢. Henry | ard E-)., of Park-lane, to 
| . [> icon, 

‘We « 
5. H. W Esq., of | r Berkler-street, to 
‘ e ) 9 
\ Lucy, iter tev. H. Paxton 
IN SCOTLAND. 

At Edinburgh, Alex. Irar t Sult Katte 
(sherry Krim Gherry, to Ann y Yr of J. 
N iis bsg i \] - 

At | ‘ Esq., Of drala, to Mad 

‘ “Ir Hope, 
Kart y 

1 t 

V ~ ’ -* - 
ral, rs. [) Major 
Da oft J g it 
t A a ’ | ». sure } ie 
ite 7th West a regt., to Jase igh. 
ter rd iN MI. i? rly 
or. { j 

At Callandar, Capt. Rana'd Macdonald, to Flora, 
daughter of Alex. Macdonald, Eso.. of Dalelia. 

At Edinburgh, Alex. Steele, Esq., Morningside, to 
Jane, dauchter of the late Huch Grieve Dal- 


housie, Esu. 

John Morison, of Edinburgh, Esq., to Fii 
daughter of the late Captain John Thomson, 
Aberdour. 

At Gartinceaber, John Burn, Esq. advocate, to 
Anne Maule, onlv child of the late Wm. Mur- 
dock, Esq., of Gartincaber. 

At Dumbarton, the Rev. Wim. Jaffray, to Elizabeth, 
danchter of Jacob Dixon, Fsq. 

At Edinburgh, Chas. Bayley, Esq., to Christian, 

: late Charles M‘Keunzie, Esq., 
writer. 

At Blochairn, Roderick Reach, Esq., to Anne, 
daughter of the late Kev. A. Bethnoue. 

At Lochside. the Rev. Robert Smith, minister of 
Lochside, to Margery, eldest danzhter of the late 
William Barr, Esq. 

The right hon. Lord John Cainpbell, to Miss Glas- 
sel, of Longniddre. 

At Dumfries, Kobert Milligan, Esq., writer, to 
Marzaret, daughter of the late Hugh Rorrison, 
Esq., writer, Kirkeudbrighe. ; 

At Provanside,.John Gabriel Buchanan, Esq,, wri- 
ter, to Catharine, daughter of J. ¢ arsewell, Esq. 


IN IRELAND. 

John Buchan, Esq., Tyrone, to Mary Jane, dauch. 
ter of Janus Blacker, Esq., of Collese-green, 
Dublin. ; 

The Rev. Allan Bell, LL.D., of Downpatrick, to 
Hartiet, dauzhter of James Adamson, Esq. 

In Clonmel, Dan. Gleeson, Fsq., to Mary, danghtcr 
of W. Kenny, Fs7, Clonmel 


$7 2 











s* 





722 Mu rriages— Deaths. 


W. Whitaker, Esq., R.N., to Caroline, daughter of 
Wm. Armstrong, Esq., of Cherrybrook, county 
Leitrim. 

The Rey. James George Purcel, son of (reo. Purce!, 
Esq., of Lohart Castle, to Letitia, daughter of 
Francis Ta! bot, Esq., of Foxboronzh. 

Thomas Armstrong, Esq., Captain inthe 98th reet., 
to Marv. daugh erofSaml. Freeman of Youghal. 

In Limerick, WW. P. Brown, Esq., of Danestort, to 
Ellen, daughter of W. Fitzgerald, Esq.. Limerick. 

At Armagh, Latham Blacker, Esq., to Catherine, 
daughter of the Rev. Doctor Miller, of Armagh. 

Richard Keut, Fsq., of Cloghjordon, to Ann, 

hter of Stephen Woods, bs Dee t Woodbrook, 

gheda, Edward Hastines Hull, Esq., of Ty- 
rone,to Sarah, daughver of the late Kev. Robt. 

James Simmonds, Esq., of the War Othee, Dob in 
(Castle, to Georgiana, daughter of the late Thos. 

|.. barrack master. 

At Curagaline, Cork, Lieut. Chas. Binsted, 3d ve- 
teran battalion, to Dorothea White, daughter of 
the late Swithen White, Esq., of Castle White. 

John Callanan, Esq., of Tullywood, to Eleanor 
daughter of the Key. Dr. Eyre, of Eyre. 

In Dublin, Edward Gilbert, Esq., 25th regt., to 
Eliza, daughter of the late Chas. Silver Oliver, 
Esq., of Castle Oliver, Limerick. 


ABROAD. 

John Steel, Esq., of Jamaica, to Jane, daughter of 
the late J. Hodgson, Esq. 

At Bombay, Nesbett Riddle, Fsq., to Mary Anne, 
daughter of Lient.-Colonel Eiwards. 

At Secunderbad, Cant. J. Wetherall, Roval Scots, 
to Almeira Laurn,—and Capt. Frederick Larkius 
Doveton, of the Matras cavalry, to Amelia So- 
phia, twin daughters of ©. T. Grant, Esq., Koyal 
Scots. 

At Calcutta, Henry Harris, Esq., to Fliza daughter 
of the late M jor-Gen. Sir John Horstord, of the 

sengal Artillery. 

At Kome, the hon. William Dawson, to Patience, 
daughter of Lient.-Gen. Scott. 

In Jamaica, Lieut. Charles King, R.N.. to Eliza, 
dang'iter of Philip McNaughton, Esy. 

At Mallowec, Lieut. R. Burrowes, of the artillery, 
to Mrs. Anderson. 

At Lechorn, Daniel Cave, of Clevehill House, 
Gioncestershire, Esq., to Frances, danghter of 
Henry Locock, Esq., M.D. 

At Nanzpoor, Jas. Gordon, Fsq., surgeon of the 
Residency, to Maria Louisa, only daughter of G. 
Fraser, Esq. 

At Malta, K. Bourchier, Esq., to Miss Lander. 

At Bombay, the hon. Lieut.-Co!l, Charles Neshet, 
to Mary Jane, youngest daughter of Gen. Hillier, 
second in command in the Mysore. 


DIED. 
April 14. H. Sindrey, Esq., of Rotherhithe, 79. 
— In Oxford-street, Dowager Lady Burgoyne, 74. 
— In Upper Charlotte.street, Abraham Dry, 
Esq., 64. , 
=— At Mitcham Common, the Rev. €.T. Heath- 
cote, ).D., rector of Litt!e Wizborough. 

15. At Staines, the Rev. John Yockney. 

— At Henley on Thames, Jane Combes, wife of 
William Combes, Esq. 

16, At Exmouth, Capt. C. W. Selwyn, R.N. 

— Capt. Stephen Digby, R. N., nephew to the late 
Karls of Iichester and Digby. 

— InSouth Andley-street, Mrs.Susannah Long, 103. 

17. At Kennington Common, Mary, wife of H. J. 
Howell, Ks. : 

18. In Lincoln’s-inn-fields, William Dyne, Faq. 

— Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the late W. Robin- 
son, Esq., of Woodford. 

19. At Turnham Green, Marv, eldest daughter of 
J.S. Winstanley, Esq., of Tooting. 

— At Croydon, Mr. Lloyd, wife of RK. Lioyd, Esq. 

20. William Blamire, Esq., Coram-street. © 

— Anne Sarah, wife of Thomas Morris, Esq., of 
Kennington. 

— At Clifton, Helena, daughter of J. Huddleston, 

sq. 

21. At Lambeth, J. Harrison, Esq. 

— At Workington Hall, the lady of J. C. Curwen, 
Esq., M. P. 

22. FE. Friendly of Feildgate. 

23. At Blackheath, Peter Lawrie, of Ernespie, Esq. 

— At Hastings, Thos. Wilkinson, Junr., Esq. 

24. At Twickenham, Thos. Willis, Esq. 

3B. HK. E.Digby, Esq ,son of the late Dean of Clonfelt. 

— At Maidstone, Fdward Homewood, Esq. 

26. In Whitehall Place, John Garden, Esq. 


rJune, 


“2. The Rev. Isaac Denton, vicar of Croswaite, 
Cumberland. 

— At Doncaster, E. Topham, Esq., deputy lieu- 
tenant for the N. and BE. Ridings of Yorkshire. 
27. Thomas Talbot Gorsuch, Esq., of Queen's. 

square, Westminster. 

— At Sunbury, Collin Douglas, Esq., of Mains. 

— At Early Court, T. Townsend, Esq., eldest son 
of Gore Townsend, E-q., of Honington Hall. 
os. Edward Top ani, sq of the Wold ¢ oltaye, 
Yorkshire, deputy lieutenant for the N. and E. 

Ridings of that county. 

— Sir John Trollope, Bart., D.C. L. 

2. At Islington, Mrs. E. Chambers. 

— In Dougity-street, Jas Eastwood, Esg., F_R.S. 

SO. Tn Gross enor-square, Mary, relict of Jeremiah 
Dixon, Esq. 

May i. At Reading, John Carter, Esq., of High- 
lands, Shinweld,. 

— At Clifton Hall, near Wakefield, Miss Richmal! 
Mangnall. 

— Louisa, third daughterot J.F. Buxton, Esq.,MP 
3. At Tottenham, Arthur babiugton, of Trin. Coll., 
Cambridge, tourth son of Dr. Wim. Babington. 

— At Cambridge, Thos. Katties Grithth, Esq 

4. At Beaconste ld, Mrs. Ferris.w ite of Loe torkerris. 

— At Rochford, Mrs. E. Boxvhurst, dauvhter of the 
late Jolin Boghurst, Esq , Strood, Kent. 

— At Langley, Kent, her Grace the Dowager 
Duchess of Northumberland. ; 
5. At Chelsea, Capt. Edward Flin, R. N. and C. B. 
— William Davies, Esq., of the firm of Cadell and 

Davies, booksellers, Strand. 

— In Gloucester-place, Capt C. D. Jeriny, R. N., 36. 

6. In Portman-square, Join Dennison, Faq. 

— At Witham, Mrs. Giennie, widow ot Gavin 
Glennie, Es \-> of Walworth. 

— Mrs. idu Boi-, widow of the late W. Du Bois, Esq. 

7. In Berner’s-stree', Robert Kingston Gooch, eld- 
est son of Jr. (,00ch. 

8. At Hillinedon, J. Mand, Esq. 

¥. At Portsea, J. Napper, Esq. 

— At Langley’s Essex,S. J. Pufneil, Esq. 

IN SCOTLAND. 

At Peterhead, Thos. Arbuthnot, Esq. 

\t Campbeltown, Alexr. Auld, Esq. of Carcoside. 

At Kirkcaldy, Andrew, son of Michael Beveridge, 
Esq., comptroller of the customs. 

At the Mains of Strathallan, Marv Brice, relict of 
William Crawford, Fsq., %4. 

Lieut. Robt. Cameron Cowan, son of Hugh Cowan, 
Esq., of Ayr. 

At Edinburch, Willm. Andrew, son of T. Hamil- 
ton Miller, Esq. 

At Perth, the Kev. Henry Sangster, minister of 
Humbie, &2. 

J. Peel, Esq., of Fazely, brother to Sir K. Pee! Bart. 

At Carlung, Ayrshire, Archibald Alexander, Esq., 
of Boydston. 

At Dumfries, Agnes, danzhter of the late Francis 
Kennedy, of Dunure, Esq. 

At Glasgow, George Munro, Esq. 

At Manse of Crail, Catharine Beatson, wife of the 
Rev. Andrew Kell, minister of that parish. 

In George’s-square, Margaret, wife of Col. Munro, 
and daughter of the late Kev. James Scott, of 
Auchterhouse. 

Alex. Bonar, Esq., of Ratho, banker, in Edinburgh. 

At Montrose, Miss Katherine Ogilvy, daughter of 
the late Sir Willm. Ogilvy, Hart., of Barras. 

At Monymusk House, Sir Archd. Grant, Bart. 

At Mewgerney Castle, John Menzies, son of Stenart 
Menzies, Fsq., of Culdares. 

At Edinburgh, Isobel! Gardner, wife of Richard 
Hotchkiss, Esq., of Templehall, W.S. 

At Kirkcaldy, John Ford, Esq. 

IN IRELAND. 

At Callenswood, near Dablin, rear admiral Sir C. 
Fortescue, Knt., Ulster king of arms. 

At Stephen’s-green, Mrs. Redmond, wife of Henry 

edmond, Esq. 

At Killesandra, John Faris, Esq., magistrate of the 
county Cavan. 

At Spa House, Wexford, Thomas Richards, Esq. 

In Limerick, John Fitzgibbon, Esq. 

At Clonskilty, county Cork, Henry Goold, Esq. 

In Kinsale, Mrs. Mindenhall, daughter of the late 
John Jeffords, Esq., of Scart. 

Edward George, Martha Harvey, and Susan, all 
children of the Kev. C. R. Adams, curate of the 
Union of Aghada. ; 

At Cork, Peter Dumas, Esq., alderman of that city. 

In Clonmel, Mrs, Banks, wife of Samuel Banks, 
Esq., of Limerick. 

in Limerick, Mrs.Manse!!, wife of W.Manseli,Esq. 
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In Castlebar, Mary French, youngest daughter of 


the late Pat. French, ks i-s of Bad Allavie 
At Enniscorthy, Heurietta, re) ‘the late Win 


ie? of ’ 
a ae « ‘ 


Metecrvlezical Table. 


ABROAD. 





| & Deimerary, T.J. Cumine, Esq., son of A. Cumine. 


Hayden, Esy., of Kock Hali, county Kilkenuy hs fA r Lberdeen. 
At a, iy couuty Limerick, John Moncton, At Havannah, ¢ MI. Steele 
seulor, Esq t Port st. M ir ( aliz, Fred. Gellet, £ j 
Ree rit *, ° ‘ ‘ 4 , ss 
MPe;rTrineg -* - ss Lye - ilies lice ° Es j ’ late Oo! 


In Limeri & \ir« n, re’ t of the ate 


Ben}. Kerington, hey., of that cit apna 
Q)iver. & de.t so 7. ; 14 } 4 
er, t i ‘ , ra eaen. 4 kh s* ! id 4 J. H. | Udit ; Es stat 
In Tra , tie wile of Stephe A bs 4=S!s ; 
» ke i : j 
man of the county Ner At Madras, Lieut. G. M. Smith, of ¢t th Nat 
. * ’ ‘ adi , Ol « -vaslye? 
Lieu (,corve WKeld. ¢ thie Aru noon t r r 
: i inact mm 4. ana Ai 
aeco?r i « ’ o ‘ , ‘ . ? , 
! 1 of t ate ¥ ! Pau, | ‘ the right ). Ear! of Selkirk 
Saughiiboroug r? aN k« Af boulosnes ir Mer thi b liu nas 
‘ @iuteCTs 
In Newry, William Heat Fs agistrate for At [brussels S }? a > 
= P , , he ‘ at bub‘, is(]., ai ‘ Has} len 
ae Down au setin (ire ly Mi (sr \ 
The hoon.W. st. Law: es, the 5 ! Re \r xe 
it i 4 . ‘ > . . ~ . } , . owe 
I ‘ Li ' ‘ ie ra f yrr 4 t. /Uah, ( Uba, Mrs. Jane ( oO KR, Feil t or ( apt 
At Staydaie, couty Limerick, ¢ ous ine, daugh- Fr. (Ou 
* rete 4 ty ' . ‘ . , 
wr of the late Hach Masey, Es ln Grenada, Mrs. Hoves, wife of the hon. John 
| : | 1 ion. JON 
In Limerick, Jolin Jevers Car Fsy., cor r Huyes, s f the Huuse of Asseuiblv of that 
for lye «ey nf , € iv’ I. ; : ‘ - 
tt? . ‘ ’ 5 . 
At Lalivinore, the R William Garrett. it 1? wrara ty-assistant commissarv-general! 
. ; i SE REEE el? > 
sept iy iames ; ) { ' , F ~aarety 
Lieut. W. 1). Monsell, sou of Phos. Monsel!, Esq., in. Hume, son of Ce Hume, Esq., of Mallow 
a®-istant barriater the county } *TINAnA st r, falwd,. Slearinanu, bsy., Lieut -Lo! of 
eant be ' t.-C Ol, 
In Dublin, J. Paisley, Esq., one of the sheriff's thie sth rest 
peers Of that city, At ¢ i , Major David Carstairs, Ist N.I 
. ‘ arstairs, ist oe 
Mrs. Macartney, daughter of the late ar ‘ In Fort Willian, bombay, Kobt. Gregory Morris 
Moore, of Den, an! relict of the late John Ma ol service, Bombay establistunent, Esq 


“l Hope, Matthew Barton Taylor, 


cartney, Fseq., of Tenip ounty Fermanagh. 
Iu Dublin, Richard Anderson Kose, Esy., of Fox Esq., Lieut. in the 2Zath drazoons. : 
hall. cour ty lipperars At Arcueil, Mr. Blazgdeu, secretary of the Royal 
At Sunville, county Limerick, Major Godse! Society of London . ss 
Richd. Ledwick, Esq., paymaster of the Longford At Boubay, Hector. M. Buchanan‘ of Drumskiln. 
mi itia AtCalcutta, James Hay, hsq., surzeou trom Carron. 
At \ erstown. the Key rT. San fiford, vicar of At Due! Ayres, L eut. Jas. Ke} 1. KR. N. 


W hitechurch 

At Gieashill, King*s County, R. FE. Digby, Es 4., son 
of the late dean of ¢ lontert. 

The hon. and Kev. Edward Seymour, son of the 
late Lord William Seymour. — 

At Nurnev, county Kildare, Molesworth, son of 
Daniel Bazot, Es) 

At Londonderry, Mrs. Brown, and a few minutes 
after, Sam). Brown, Esq., her husband. 

At Loughali, the Kev. George Stinpsen. 

At Waterford, Mrs. Newport, wife of Capt. Stephen 
New port 

At ( 

The 


ork, Doctor Coghlan 


Wim. Vaughan, Far! Lisburne, 66 
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At Paris, A. Scott, son of J.Scott, 
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service. 
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1.4. Waugh, Esq. 
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, Esa. 
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At Purnea, be 
At Caicutta, Capt. G. 
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lL. Browne 
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wthls bat 


Last-India Com- 


vherson 24th N ! 
Im the H., ( ® R. 


At bomh iV, H. G. Mas klin, Esq., advor ate ceneral 


At Paris, the « 
At Caen, 


( apt. Jot Cs, 


eiebrated Volne 
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At Alimerah,D). Lyons, Fsq., Lient.- 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE AND OBSERVATI 
MADE AT BUSHEY-HEATH, 
By Colonel Beaufoy, F.R.S. 


a Ther | Baro. Hyg. 


it. hobinsen, 4011 


Anna Maria, second saughter of the hon. 


Colonel,sth N. I. 
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('M. 48 26554) 8] WSW Foggy i>! M. 56 24764 Os W Very fine 
ly 4 55 eas 5b) | WobyS Fine | “4 )}A. @$ 29°762) 55 | NNE Very fine 
a f Mo 4u Zoe 42 WbysS ( loudy 18 j iM. 63 2 712 64 ENE Verv tne 
-“) 4. #2 6 | WNW Cloudy iA. =| = — — Very fine 
=! M. 33.2972) # NE Cloudy 19! M. on TO AS NE Very fine 
%, 14 40 20-790) Var. ‘Cloudy “UA. 64 29674 4 Var. Fine 
(iM. 46 27498 6) | SE byE Fine on | M. 94 29673 46 NW Very fine 
4, 4 Fulveggy 4) Ss Very fine ny A. OL 24718, O44 NW Cloudy 
Jt M. Silzeald, 49 SE Verv fine oy! M. os ot bees | NNE Clear 
Sy aolce al. 43 SSW Cloudy } <4) A, 6) 2797 50 | Var. Very fine 
CoM. 4u25) 87 SW Rain > 6 M. od Questi2 o6 E Clear 
@) 4° 5 osule 63) | WobyS Showery “-) A. 62 29°903 8 E Clear 
1 OM. ST oy 63 \\ Fine || 93! M. 62 4ruls 68 | ENE Clear 
‘) oy 4h ususy! 54 | W byS Snow shower VA fe seo 50 | ENE Clear 
{.M. 4lj2.sus) SSW Fine || 4)! M. 4 dé'Uad 64 | NNE Very fine 
By. 6258, 6) S (Cloudy he 4. 6230-053 52 | NE Very fine 
a ( M. 41)28:7s8) 87 NW Rain || 25! M. #2998 64 | NE Fine 
i \ 4~ ae ip aa WNW (lon ty } sath A. os Pe lal m3 | NE ° Clear 
iM. goh2o018) 79 SSW Cloudy |) og f M. 9] 2u-4s9 | WsW_ Very fine 
1 gh op.c ; >) 4. 60 voOR3s 62 NW bW Cloudy 
1A. 45) 28-94 i) SSE Rain , { . foot a 
(OM. grlos-o 5 SSW Cloudy | est M, 40 2U-255 sl | N by E Rain 
a | ae == ae | = ) “UA. 4] 26321 6 aoe ae cg 
, Qleq-970 3 “ar Cloudy ac ( M. 42)29,828) 57 | N by Cloudy 
12) lapaan Gs Var ao 1} 28) \° 51 20546, 52 | Var. Very fine 
cM. 4 ey 43 53 NE iFog 1) og M. 46 29615 57 SW byW Very fine 
13 0-4 7] Var. (Rain ‘| <9) 4, 65) 20-622) 50 | SSW Fine 
ja. ere Be Pr | M. 4820-696 70 | NW Showery 
iM. 4620-123 9) INE by N)| Rain i on) SS Se 2 |INNW Fine ~ 
4 1A. S1/20127, 75 NNW iShowery {j * A. 56! 29-739 53 | NNW Fine 
(IM. 45)20-309) 61 | NW [Clear 1 | | | 
15) 4" sol2eaas «659 | Var, |Showery I | | 
(iM. 4620583 58] SW |Fine i i 
16) }y° 5820609 5 GI WNW iFine p fae riitnatinanesatieniaintinaaseaann 
he ‘0 inch. The 


VIA. 


Ist of May, 1 


tat . re . » — e Istof April, and noon the : 4 : 
Rain, by the pluviameter, between noon th P “495 inch. Evaporation, 


quantity that fell on the roof of my observatory, during the same period, | 
hetween noon the Ist of April, and noon the Ist of May, 3°74 inches. 





MARKETS. 


—— 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 
From April 24 to May 23. 


Amsterdam C. F.......12-1..12-3..12-1 
I itto at sight ....... 11-18.. 12. 0..11-18 
Rotterdam, 2U .......12-2. .12-4..12-2 
Al twerp .....ccceces: 12.5. .12-6. . 12-4 
H:mburgh, 24 U....36-7. —s 1. . 36-10 
Bee we S) acveenkas b6-8. 36-11 


Paiis, 3 days’ sight. . 25-40. .25-90. 25-45 


Dito..2U .......25-70. 25-85. .25-7 


Be urdeaux ........25-70. . 25-85. . 25-7 
Fi ankfort on the Main - 
=o aera bis 154g. 

Vienna, ef. flo. 2 M....... SS errr te 
TU GUD co ccuks dacicnes OO are 
Madrid. effective......... 34-04. — 
Cadiz, effective... .........d4-05 35 
| aera: Seer 35 
ff. errr rrr $3-0......94 
Pres. | ie 
0 eee I de ae wa 
LOGNOTR. 0 cc. © socccees oe errr 
in. nto aan pes SS 
Venice, ‘Tt tal. Liv bs acals wale uae Td cseneces 
DR cnneu ns deesss cones a = 45 

Naples . pddeenbencecees cl 39-04... 39-04 
Palermo, POP. 0%. wcccccce | ae 
SO cvslvedsscstuaes cee eesseeeenen 
Oporto. . 2c cccrcccccvccecs Bb .cvsees 504 
Rio Janeiro. » 2, 54, 545 
Bahia . .. 55, $8 
i Seerereerrrirre ter 84, 9, 84 
GEER wewesicnrnnes pabeevcheuccts wee 


PRICES OF BULLION. 
Aty ver Ounce. 

Sa 2 GB wc’ 
Portugal gold,incon® 0 0...0 0 O 
Foreign gold,in bars 3 17 103..0 0 4 
New doubloons....3 15 6..315 0O 
New dollars ...... 0 4 11 ...0 4 104 

Silver, in bars,stand.0 5 035..0 0 
The above Tables contain the highest 
and the lowest prices. 


Average Price of Raw Sugar, 
¢g Duty, 38s. 4d. 


exclusive 





ae inf 


The highest price of the best wheaten 
bread throughout the Metropolis and Su- 
burbs, is 114d. the quartern loaf. 


Potatoes per Ton in Spitalfields. 
Kidneys £4 0 Ot05 O O 
Champions 310 O0to6 0 O 
Oxnobles 3.0 O0to4 0 O- 


Apples 4 0 00510 0 


| Rye- 44 0 42 10.43 


AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN 
iN THE TWELVE MARITIME DISTRICTS. 
By the Quarter of 8 Winchester Bushels, 

from the Returns in the Weeks ending 
April | April | May | May | 
22, | 29.1 6& | Is. | 
Wheat 69 5 69 170 270 8 
$43 10 
Barley 32 9 35 2:35 234 6 


| Oats 24 5 24 1,24 124 8) 


Reans 42 9 43 642 1141 11 
Peas 44 649 O45 P45 1 


| Corn and Pulse imported into the Port of 


| Malt | 


Iondon from April 21 to May 22. 


'English, Irish | Foreign} Total 
Wheat 28.363, 540 29.065) 58.868 
Barley) 14,148 75 385) 14.608 
Oats | 31.656 15.250 2.630) 49.506 
Rye | 49 | 49 
Beans) 5,136 | 136 
Pease | 1,277 115 1.392 

21.577 Qrs.; Flour 26.927 Sacks. 


Foreign Flour 1,100 barrels. 


Price of Hops per cwt. in the Borough. 
Kent, New bags... .fifs. to 80s. 
Sussex, ditto ...... 56s. to 60s. 
Essex, ditto ........00s. to 00s. 
Yearling Bags ......50s. to 70s. 
Kent, New Pockets 72s. to 86s. 


Sussex, ditto ....... Os. to 78s. 
Essex, ditto ....... fds. to B4s. 
Farnham, ditto ..... OOs. to 00s. 
Yearling Pockets ... .5fis. to 74s. 





Average Price per Load of 


Hay. Clover. Straw. 

xX & Béiiia & &« Bea & & 
Smith field. 

3 004 450t0610 1 8tol 14 
Ww hitechapel ° 

$190t 48510007 15 1 6tol 16 
St. James's. 

210to4 40000 O11 1twl 16 


Meat by Carcass, per Stone of 8lb. at 
NEWGATE & LEADENHALL MARKETS. 

Newgate.— Beef, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. — 
Mutton, 4s. 4d. to 5s. 4d.—Veal, 4s. 4d. 
to 6s. 4d.— Pork, 4s. 4d. to 6s. 4d.—Lamb, 
6s. Od. to Bs. Od...... Leadenhall. — Beef, 
3s. Od. to 4s. 6d.-—Mutton 4s. 8d. to 5s. 6d. 
—Veal, 4s. 8d. to 6s. 4d.— Pork, 4s. 8d. to 
fis. 6d.—Lamb, 6s. 4d. to 7s. Od. 








Cattle sold at Smithfield from April 28, ta 
May 22, both inclusive. 


Beasts. Calves. Sheep. Pigs. 
10,261 1,290 74.650 1,850 


HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES OF COALS (IN THE POOL), 
In each Week, from May 3 to May 24. 


May 3. May 8. 
oh @&@ 626 2868 &6@ 


s. ad. sg Ae 
Newcastle.... 30 0 to 39 6 
Sunderland... 34 3 to 40 6 


33 3 to 40 0 
32 0 to 40 6 


May 15. May 24. 


35. 0to 39 9 30 0 to 37 6 
36 6to 40 6 32 0 to 38 6 
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CANALS + 2 — 
, DOCKS. BRIDGES, Ww ATER-WORKS, INSURANCE AND GAS¢LIGU‘1 


COMPANIES, 








INSTITUTIONS, 


aC. 


ssrs. WOLFE and E DMONDS, No. 9, ‘Change-Alley, Cornhill. 
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